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A MENACE TO AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


Y a vote of 42 to 16 the United 
States Senate, on March 27, 
passed the emergency currency bill in- 
troduced some time ago by Senator 
Avpricu, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

If this measure becomes a law it will 
be a direct menace to the continuance 
of American prosperity. Heretofore 
speculation has been partially held in 
check by high interest rates, a check 
which will be removed if the Aldrich 
Bill passes the House and is signed by 
the President. 

The rapid and unhealthful expan- 
sion of enterprise, which has been to 
some extent restrained by the limita- 
tions on the note-issuing powers of the 
banks, may go on unhampered, if this 
bill becomes a law. 

Speculation and the booming of en- 
terprise will have no checks to keep 
them within reasonable bounds if the 
banks are permitted to issue a half- 
billion of paper currency, bearing no 
relation whatever to their gold reserves. 

In the last eight years the circula- 
tion of the national banks has increased 
nearly $450,000,000. Now $500,000,- 
000 more of bank paper is authorized at 
a single stroke. 

This is dangerous inflation—a men- 
ace to the business interests of the 
country second only to that of free sil- 
ver or the unlimited issue of greenbacks. 

The bankers of the country, as the 
agents of the business interests and as 


upholders of sound banking and com- 
mercial standards, are almost unani- 
mously opposed to this dangerous meas- 
ure. 

They must quickly and effectually 
make that opposition felt. 

Every banker in the United States 
who desires to see the business of the 
country conducted on a _ safe basis 
should write to his member of Congress 
asking him to vote against the Aldrich 
Bill. 

All organizations of bankers should 
take action at once against this vicious 
and unsafe measure, calling special 
meetings for that purpose, if necessary. 

Bankers should urge similar action 
by boards of trade and business organ- 
izations of every kind. 

They should also take every possible 
legitimate means of informing the 
people of the dangers lurking in this 
bill. 

THe Bankers Magazine _ speaks 
advisedly in saying that if the Aldrich 
Bill becomes a law it will, in time, en- 
gender conditions that will cause the 
most terrific financial panic the world 
has ever known. 

It is therefore the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to labor for the defeat 
of the Aldrich Bill. 

No legislation on the currency ques- 
tion is a thousand times to be preferred 
to the Aldrich Bill, which is vicious, 
unsound, and a direct menace to our 
financial and commercial prosperity. 
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NVESTIGATION of the national 

banks of New York is provided for 

in the following resolution introduced 

in the United States Senate by Senator 

TitLmMan of South Carolina, and adopt- 
ed on March 16: 

Resolved, That the Committee on 
Finance is hereby instructed to inquire 
and report— 

First. Whether the national banks in 
the city of New York and elsewhere are 
in the habit, under the guise of com- 
mercial loans, of furnishing permanent 
capital for speculative or other enter- 
prises; and if so, what legislation is 
necessary to prevent a continuance of 
such practice. 

Second. Whether the Treasury De- 
partment had knowledge of the loans 
made by the National Bank of North 
America, of New York city, which are 
the subject of a suit by the receiver of 
said bank against Charles W. Morse, 
and of other similar transactions in 
other national banks. 

Third. Whether national banks are 
now engaged, by themselves or through 
other organizations, in attempting to 
control or dictate the legislation of 
Congress upon currency matters. 

Fourth. The committee is further 
instructed to ascertain what, if any, 
legislation is necessary to discourage or 
prevent the habit of persons holding 
the office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or other Treasury officials from 
making their offices a stepping-stone to 
employment by national banks. 

Fifth. Whether national banks are 
using trust companies or other financial 
associations as agencies through which 
to transact business forbidden by the 
law governing national banks, and what 
legislation is necessary to prevent such 
an evasion of the statutes. 

Sixth. Whether the national banks in 
New York city lent their credit to the 
stock brokers by the certification or ac- 
ceptance of checks during the years 
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1906 and 1907, and report whether or 
not such transactions involved any vio- 
lation of the provisions of section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes as to makine 
excess loans. . 

In his speech in support of the reso- 
lution Mr. Tizruman made a sharp at- 
tack upon the New York banks, and 
charged them with promoting specula- 
tive transactions. 

This matter of overcertification has 
been discussed in these pages from 
time to time, and we do not deem it 
necessary to rehearse the facts now. 
Whether the banks violate the law or 
merely evade it will probably be estab- 
lished by the proposed investigation. 

It is also well known that for many 
years the national banks, not of New 
York only, but those of the whole coun- 
try, have violated the law regarding 
excess loans. The reason for this, as 
we have often explained, was because 
the penalty provided for an infringe- 
ment of the law—annulment of the 
charters of the offending banks—has 
seemed so harsh that the Comptrollers 
of the Currency have never enforced 
it. Yet it is admitted that these ex- 
cess loans are responsible for most of 
the failures of the banks. 

Perhaps Senator T1ruman’s investi- 
gation of the New York banks, if thor- 
oughly made, may reveal some things 
not intended. The fact may be dis- 
closed that the country banks are not 
above participating in the profits and 
risks of stock speculations, and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in plac- 
ing public funds with the banks and in 
resorting to artificial means for stimu- 
lating bank circulation, not infrequently 
helps to promote this speculation, 
though he may aim merely to aid what 
he considers “legitimate business” as 
distinguished from speculation. But 
when the banks get the money, they 
are apt to use it in the most profitable 
way. If some means were at hand for 
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putting surplus currency out of exist- 
ence when no longer needed, one of the 
most powerful incentives to harmful 
speculation would be destroyed. 


SENATOR LODGE, in his apology 
for supporting the Aldrich Bill, 
made in the United States Senate on 
March 12, added but little in the way 
of information on the banking and 
currency question. Like most of the 
supporters of this measure, he began 
by declaring that he did not lay claim 
to being in any sense a financial expert. 
No one would deny the Senator’s dis- 
claimer, after reading his speech. 
WorvswortH, said Byron, contends 
that prose and poetry are the same, and 
proceeds to prove it by his poetry. 
Doubtless the distinguished Massa- 
chusetts Senator might have applied 
himself more diligently to the study of 
financial questions—in which case we 
do not believe he would have supported 
the Aldrich Bill—but for the fear that 
such study might have endangered his 
mental equilibrium. The Senator’s 
views on this point are so illuminating 
that we venture to reproduce them: 


“My observation has been that legis- 
Jators who become wedded to a system 
which is to cure all evils, and who de- 
vote themselves for years to the con- 
templation of a system which they have 
themselves invented, are very apt to 
grow unbalanced. It requires a very 
robust sanity of mind like that of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Aup- 
ricH| to deal habitually with financial 
ouestions without descending into 
something very like fanaticism. I have 
no desire to tread that ‘primrose path,’ 
for it seems to me that, ‘that way mad- 
ness lies,’ and I do not care to encoun- 
ter its perils.” 


Thus far, if we may judge by his 
speech, Senator Lopae does not appear 
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to be in any immediate danger of being 
unable to tell a hawk from a handsaw, 
while the wind remains southerly. 

But we pass from the consideration 
of these interesting psychological prob- 
lems to the examination of other fea- 
tures of the Senator’s apology. Here 
are some of the things he said: 


“Asset currency, properly’ speaking, 
is a pure asset currency, a currency is- 
sued against the assets of the bank 
with no gold reserve, or only one very 
small and practically merely nominal. 
I am again going to borrow a sentence 
from the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Battery], which I think puts the prop- 
osition of asset currency with remark- 
able terseness and force—that what the 
bankers desire to do with an asset cur- 
rency is to borrow without interest and 
without security, and then to lend on 
interest and with security. An asset 
currency is a currency based solely on 
what are called ‘assets.’ Of course in 
the long run the assets of every bank 
are liable for the engagements and ob- 
ligations of the bank; but when we are 
treating of currency we are treating of 
notes that pass from hand to hand and 
which must have behind them either a 
bend reserve held by the Government, 
as ours is held, so that every man 
knows that, no matter what happens, 
the note of a failed bank is just as 
good as the note of the best bank in 
the country, or else you must put be- 
hind it an adequate gold reserve, so 
that the holder knows that if he wishes 
the money of the world he has nothing 
to do but to step into the bank and get 
: A 

This definition of asset currency at 
least possesses the merit of novelty. 
The notes of the Louisiana state banks 
prior to the Civil War were a good ex- 
ample of an asset currency, and they 
were secured by a coin reserve of 33 1-3 
per cent. No person of any authority, 
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that we know of, has proposed a sys- 
tem of asset currency not supported by 
a proper reserve of gold. But the Ald- 
rich scheme provides for adding $500,- 
000,000 of bank notes to the currency 
without requiring any addition to the 
gold reserves of the banks. 

Senator Lopee seems to be under the 


impression that an asset note is unse- 
cured, for he quotes with approval a 
declaration to that effect made by Sen- 
ator Baitry; but again we fail to re- 
member anybody who favors such a sys- 


The asset or credit 
as Mr. Longe 


tem of currency. 
notes of a bank would 
himself admits—be secured by the gen- 
eral assets, by a gold reserve (of 
course), and by a safety fund. In fact, 
under any plan for an asset currency 
that Congress would consider with any 
favor at all, the safety of the notes 
must be placed beyond question. 

Had Senator Lopee devoted a few 
minutes to studying this question, he 
might have learned, without going out- 
side the banking history of his own 
Commonwealth, that an asset currency 
has demonstrated its safety and ef- 
ficiency. 

His apology for the Aldrich make- 
shift was not a creditable performance. 
Reading between the lines of his speech 
one can plainly see that the measure he 
defended was really not to his liking. 

The great producing and commercial 
interests of the country would be im- 
mensely benefited by a proper system 
of banking and currency. It might have 
been expected that a man of Mr. 
Lopce’s eminent attainments would 
drop the role of the politician for that 
of the statesman and give his support 
to a measure which really commands 
the approval of his judgment. That 
he has not done so must cause great 
disappointment and regret. 
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GENATOR BAILEY of Texas made 

a speech in the Senate on March 9 
that doubtless fairly represents the 
views of those who favor the issue of 
Government paper money instead of 
bank notes. 

In the regulation of a bank-note cur- 
rency there are two functions that the 
Government may properly exercise. 

First. It should provide for the ab- 
solute safety of every note issued. 

Second. It should guard the bank- 
note currency against the dangers of 
inflation. 

Upon these propositions there is sub- 
stantial agreement. But as to «2 third, 
namely, that the Government should 
aim at direct regulation of the volume 
of the currency, instead of allowing 
this to be done automatically through 
the banks, under proper safeguards, 
there is a sharp division of opinion. 

Senator Battery antagonized the is- 
sue of asset currency by the banks. He 
declared that the banks “want the priv- 
ilege of issuing their notes without in- 
terest and without security.” 

We assume from the tone of Senator 
Bai.ey’s speech that this statement was 
If that is so it 
shows an absolute lack of conception 
of the elementary principles of an as- 


made in all candor. 


set or credit currency. 

Let us see what a bank note is. It 
is an obligation of the bank issuing it 
to pay to the bearer, on demand, the 
sum of money expressed on the face of 
the note. Whenever a note is paid out, 
or “issued,” by a bank, the bank be- 
comes liable to pay so much money. 
Would the bank assume this liability 
without getting something of value in 
Would it give the note away 
without receiving anything in ex- 
change? If there are any banks that 
would do that, we do not know of them. 
They are not to be found here in New 


York. 


return? 
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When a bank puts out its notes it 
will always get something in return. 
If the notes are paid out to a borrower 
-—which, in one way or another, is near- 
ly always the case—the note of the bor- 
rower comes into the bank as security 
for the bank note paid out. Or the 
bank may pay out its notes in discount- 
ing drafts drawn against produéts on 
their way to market, and in this case, 
as before, the note will be secured by 
the drafts purchased. 

No one is proposing the issue of 
what Senator Bamey calls “a non- 
secured currency.” In addition to be- 
ing secured dollar for dollar by com- 
mercial paper, there would be a coin 
reserve of not less than twenty-five per 
cent. and a safety fund large enough 
for the Government to guarantee the 
payment of the notes (if thought desir- 
able) without incurring any risk what- 
ever. If the Senator had taken the 
trouble to examine the Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency he could 
have satisfied himself in a moment that 
the revenue derived from the tax on 
bank-note circulation has been far in 
excess of what would be needed to pay 
the notes of failed banks. 

Senator Bartey seems fearful that 
if we had asset currency, the “widow 
and orphan” would suffer. He says: 

“Mr. President, let us consider for a 
moment what would happen under such 
a law when suspicion had once been 
aroused; when men began to look each 
other in the face and to ask what of the 
morrow; when depositors began to 
wonder if the bank which held their 
money was solvent, and the most timid 
of them began quietly to withdraw their 
deposits. Under such a condition the 
banks would begin to issue their notes 
to meet these demands upon them; but 
do you suppose, sir, that they could 
thus allay the fear of their depositors? 


Precisely the contrary would happen, 
because the depositors would under- 
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stand that every note issued immedi- 
ately became a lien superior to their 
claims against the bank, and they would 
protect themselves against being re- 
duced to the position of second-lien 
holders by withdrawing their deposits. 
Put the case to your own common sense 
and conscience, and what would you do? 
If you were the guardian of an orphan, 
or the attorney for a widow, or an ex- 
ecutor under a will, you would hesitate 
to leave such trust funds with a bank 
whose solvency was under a suspicion, 
even though you held, in common with 
all depositors, a first lien upon its as- 
sets; and how much more hastily would 
you withdraw them when you saw the 
bank issuing obligations which must be 
paid before you could recover a dollar, 
and which might absorb the very money 
vou had deposited. Could you expect 
the daily wage-earner to leave the little 
he had been able to save above his liv- 
ing expenses with a bank that was cre- 
ating a prior lien upon it? To give the 
bank notes a prior lien would not help 
us in a time of financial perturbation. 
Whatever tendency it might have to 
steady our confidence in bank notes 
would be more than offset by the lack 
of confidence which it would create as 
to the safety of deposits. The Ameri- 
can people, whatever else may be said 
about them, are upon the whole blessed 
with an uncommon degree of common 
sense, and they believe, as I do, that 
the only way for a bank whose solvency 
is under suspicion to restore confidence 
in the minds of those who patronize it 
is to reduce its obligations; but this 
asset currency proceeds upon the oppo- 
site and the absurd theory that a bank 
can relieve itself from the distrust of 
those whom it already owes by multi- 
plying the number and the amount of 
its debts.” 

This is ingenious at least. But it is 
by no means a true picture of what 


would happen. What a _ depositor 
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wants, as a rule, is not gold, or even 
legal-tender money of any kind. He 
wants something that circulates as cur- 
rency. And what would be more nat- 
ural than that he should prefer to ex- 
change his book credit at such a time 
for bank notes issued under absolute 
safeguards? Depositors do not make 
demands on banks for the payment of 
their notes. Such demands are made 
by one bank upon another. 

The closing statement of the above 
quotation deserves examination. Sen- 
ator Baitey says that “this asset cur- 
rency proceeds upon the absurd theory 
that a bank can relieve itself from the 
distrust of those whom it already owes 
by multiplying the number and the 
amount of its debts.” 


If a bank with 100 frightened de- ° 


positors should pay them off with its 
notes, would it multiply the number of 
its debts? 

If the bank owed these same depos- 
itors $500 each, or $50,000 in all, and 


met their demands by paying out $50,- 
000 of its notes, would it multiply the 
amount of its debts? 

As to the first of these questions, it 
may be said that if the bank paid out 
$500 notes to each depositor, it would 
owe exactly the same number of debts 


as before. If it paid out notes of 
smaller denominations, it would in- 
crease the number of its obligations but 
by this very fact would reduce its lia- 
bility to be called on to cash the notes 
once they got into circulation. 

The answer to the second question is 
self-evident. The kind of bank that 
pays a debt of $500 with $500.01 is not 
the kind with which most of us have 
any acquaintance. 

Senator Bartey’s argument proves 
too much. He says that the fact that 
the notes are a lien superior to the 
claim of the depositor would frightea 
the latter into withdrawing his depos- 
it. But if he took the notes of the 
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bank in payment of his deposit, he 
would himself become a preferred cred- 
itor, as a holder of the notes, and the 
later, moreover, would circulate as mon- 
ey, and their safety and goodness would 
be absolute. 


N® interesting discussion of the 
clearing-house loan certificate ap- 
peared in a recent number of the New 
York “Evening Post,” from which we 
quote: 


“The primary purpose of the expedi- 
ent, as set forth in the past by its 
authors and by the bankers who con- 
ducted it, was that a bank or a group 
of banks, solvent but temporarily em- 
barrassed, might be allowed to dispense 
with cash payments at the clearing- 
house. 

“Such a bank, for instance, might turn 
in for the daily exchanges $5,000,000 
in checks drawn on other banks and 
turned in to it by its depositors. At the 
seme time, the other clearing-house 
banks might turn in $7,000,000 in 
checks similarly drawn on the bank in 
question and deposited with them. By 
the rules of the institution, this bank 
would be ‘debtor at the clearing-house’ 
to the extent of $2,000,000, which it 
was bound to pay to the clearing-house 
in cash, for distribution among thie 
creditor banks. But if, from a run, a 
defalcation, or a temporary accident, 
the bank did not have the cash, and if 
it nevertheless had enough good secur- 
ilies to cover the amount, the clearing- 
house committee then would take the 
securities in hand, allot $2,000,000 in 
loan certificates to the bank, and re- 
quire the creditor banks to accept such 
certificates instead of cash. 

“Plainly enough, these other banks 
had loaned that amount to the embar- 
rassed institution, and this is why the 
name ‘loan certificates’ was applied. The 
principle described was exactly ob- 
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served in the troubles of May, 1884, 
when the Metropolitan Bank had to ask 
for help, and in November, 1890, when 
the Bank of North America did the 
same. On both occasions, the strong 
banks loaned a part of their cash re- 
serves to weak associates—or, as the 
matter is sometimes put, they ‘pooled’ 
their reserves for the general good. In 
1884 and 1890, there was no restriction 
on cash payments, to local depositors 
or to banks in outside cities. 

“The question is now being rather 
seriously discussed, whether the pur- 
pose of the loan certificate is not de- 
parted from entirely when, as in 1893 
and as in last November, the largest 
and strongest banks apply for such 
certificates and use them to meet their 
daily debit balances at the clearing- 
house. If the transaction meant that 
they, like the banks which took out 
certificates in 1890 and 1884, are bor- 
rowing through the loan certificates, 
then the strong would be borrowing 
from the weak. 

“But this could hardly be so. If, on 
the other hand, the theory of ‘pooled 
reserves’ be maintained, it would seem 
on the face of things that certain of 
the larger banks had taken measures 
rot to participate in pooling. The 
truth is, that each of these original 
theories falls to the ground under such 
circumstances. What does unquestion- 
ably happen is, that, when a powerful 
bank, with 20 per cent. or so in cash 
still standing in its reserve, takes out 
end uses clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates, it to that extent suspends cash 
payments to other banks. 

“When, as in August, 1893, all banks 
take out certificates and make all their 
clearing-house payments in them, then 
it is clear that cash payments between 
banks at New York have been suspend- 
ed. This recourse may be unavoidable, 
when the money-hoarding and the run 
on the banks have reached a climax, but 
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it is an economic consideration of some 
importance, whether it is not this very 
suspension of mutual payments which 
leads necessarily to withholding of cash 
against out-of-town drafts or against 
checks drawn by depositors for payroll 
purposes. If this is true, then it would 
seem to be time to recognize that the 
present loan certificate device ought in 
the future to be replaced by a different 
expedient. As a matter of fact, the 
bankers of New York have long recog- 
nized this as the correct conclusion.” 
The fact is beginning to be appreci- 
ated by experts that clearing-house 
certificates, cashiers’ checks, emergency 
issues and other devices for concealing 
the paucity of cash in the banks are ex- 
pedients to be employed as a last re- 
sort but by no means free from danger. 
They are a great deal like liquor or 
morphine—once used they are pretty 
apt to be resorted to again on pretexts 
growing flimsier all the time and in in- 
creased doses. Their effect, too, dimin- 
ishes with the frequency of their use. 
There are, perhaps, emergencies 


‘when a suspension of cash payments 


can not be avoided. But this is evi- 
dently a heroic remedy, to be used only 
when every other resource fails. 


EW YORK bankers have never 
been charged with a iack of 
financial shrewdness. Yet they do not 
appear to have discovered that bonds 
are the ideal form of security. Presi- 
dent ALexanpeR S. Gitpert of the 
Clearing-House Association recently 
declared in an interview in the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” that the 
association had resorted to the issue of 
loan certificates on nine different occa- 
sions, the total certificates issued 
amounting to $266,000,000. Seventy- 
two per cent. of the collateral was com- 
mercial paper and only twenty-eight 
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per cent. other securities. Not a dol- 
lar has been lost in connection with 
these transactions. 

It would seem that the kind of se- 
curity acceptable to the New York 
Clearing-House ought to be good 
enough to satisfy any reasonable de- 
mand. 


RANGLING over the possession 
of a dead body is not a partic- 
ularly edifying spectacle. Yet that is 
practically what takes place in New 
York State every time there is a bank 
failure. Responsibility for closing a 
bank seems to be divided between the 
Bank Superintendent and the Attorney- 
General, and the courts not infrequent- 
ly have to be called on to settle the 
controversy. Neither the depositors, 
the stockholders nor anybody else de- 
rives any benefit from this muddled 
condition of affairs. 

The efficiency of the Bank Superin- 
tendent’s supervision of the banks of 
the state would be greatly enhanced if 
he were given sole authority to appoint 
receivers to wind up insolvent banks. 


APPARENTLY the limitation on 
the note issues of the Imperial 


Bank of Germany is not regarded 
with entire satisfaction. In a recent 
communication, United States Consul 
Talbot J. Albert of Brunswick, writ- 
ing on the recent monetary stringency 
in Germany, says: 


“The German Government is consid- 
ering the question of abolishing the 
limit on the quantity of notes which 
may be issued by the Reichsbank free 
of tax or an increase in their amount. 
It is asserted that the limitation is only 
a hamper on the bank, and has nothing 
to do with prudent banking, which de- 
pends upon the proportion of the metal 
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reserve of the bank to the outstanding 
circulation; that the tax was a compro- 
mise between the English system of 
banking and the unlimited issue of pa- 
per money.” 

Doubtless the Imperial Bank would 
manage its note issues just as wisely if 
the limitation were removed, and by 
repealing the tax on so-called excess 
issues a burden would be taken off the 
country’s trade. Germany has been ex- 
periencing remarkable business activity 
for some time, and discount rates have 


been high. 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE, who is 
the delight of the radicals, in his 
recent speech in the Senate attacking 
the Aldrich Bill, again sought to re- 
vive the exploded notion that this coun- 
try is dominated by a group of finan- 
ciers who withhold and dispense pros- 
perity as their wills whisper. He 
thought that these men deliberately 
brought on the late panic, to serve 
their own ends. 

A little reflection ought to convince 
any one that such an idea runs counter 
to common sense. It would be just as 
reasonable to suppose that on a windy 
day in March a sane man, living in a 
country town where all the houses are 
of frame, would set fire to his neigh- 
bor’s house in order to get even with 
him for some grievance. If we sup- 
pose that all the men whom Senator 
La Fot.erre anathematized are entire- 
ly devoid of moral sense, it can hardly 
be possible that they are so lacking 
in common sense as to pursue the course 
he described. 

The notion that the rich men de- 
liberately set about to produce a panic 
is wholly erroneous. A panic, once 
started, may get entirely beyond the 
control of any group of financiers, 
however powerful they may be. Men 
of large wealth have their possessions 
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chiefly in the form of securities, or in 
real estate, factories, etc. They know 
that a panic does not mean a tempor- 
ary decline in prices only, but that it 
is almost invariably followed by a pe- 
riod of depression, in which the values 
of securities fall and earnings and in- 
comes decrease. 

The high financier may possibly be 
such a moral monster as Senator La 
Fo..eTTE’s vivid imagination pictures 
him to be; but he at least knows on 
which side his bread is buttered. 


REPorts from Washington are to 

the effect that the President fa- 
vors the Aldrich Bill, though the in- 
formation is supplemented by the state- 
ment that Mr. Roosevett confesses 
that he knows but little about the cur- 
rency question—a statement that seems 
wholly superfluous in view of his sup- 
port of such a measure as that intro- 
duced by the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

It is to be regretted that the Presi- 
dent has been so occupied with “trust- 
busting” and kindred matters that he 
has been unable to lend the weight of 
his personal influence in behalf of the 
movement for a sound and _ scientific 
currency system. Great reformers fre- 
quently lack the time or the disposition 
to devote their abilities to problems of 
constructive statesmanship. While the 
reforms carried out by the President 
will result in a higher standard of cor- 
porate management, and are therefore 
of immense benefit to the country, con- 
structive work is now very much needed. 

If President Roosevett, through 
iack of expert knowledge, feels himself 
not qualified to lead in the movement 
for currency reform, he might at least 
have refrained from lending his sup- 
port to an unsound measure like the 
Aldrich Bill. 
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W ITH the increase in the number 

of national banks the physical 
labor of handling the note issues of 
these institutions grows all the while 
more burdensome. There were on Feb- 
ruary 14 last 6,698 national banks in 
the United States, practically all of 
them being banks of issue. The work 
of printing and redeeming .the notes 
of so many separate institutions must 
severely tax even the great resources 
of the Treasury and the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. 

The work of issuing notes might be 
greatly simplified and its cost material- 
ly reduced either by the adoption of 
some method of issuing the notes 
through incorporated clearing-houses 
or by confining the issue of notes either 
to banks of large‘capital or to those lo- 
cated in the reserve cities. At first 
sight it might seem like an injustice to 
the smaller banks to deprive them of 
this privilege. But so long as a bank 
must deposit Government bonds as a 
preliminary to the emission of its 
notes, this privilege is productive of lit- 
tle profit, and probably operates to cur- 
tail the efficiency of the banks in serv- 
ing their local customers, because the 
banks are compelled to invest more in 
the bonds (including premiums, etc.) 
than they can issue in the shape of 
bank notes. 

There is no longer any justification 
for requiring national banks to invest 
part of their capital in Government 
bonds, whether they issue circulation 
or not. The credit of the United 
States does not need such support now, 
though it did when the National Bank- 
ing Law was enacted. It has been 
held that this requirement acts as a 
protection to depositors, insuring that 
at least a portion of the bank’s capital 
will be wisely invested. That was true 
so long as the bonds were selling on an 
investment basis, as they were prior 
to the refunding operations which be- 
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gan in 1900. But United States two 
per cent. bonds at 104 are not desir- 
able from a purely investment stand- 
point. Moreover, their remaining above 
par is dependent upon the artificial 
props given to the bonds by the bank- 
ing laws. 

Even with the adoption of a credit 
currency it would not be anything ex- 
ceptional to confine the note issues to 
a limited number of banks. In fact, 
the general practice is to restrict note 
issues to a single institution or to 4 
few banks of large capital. There 
would doubtless be strong opposition 
to either of these plans in this country. 
Actually, however, neither the large 
nor small banks have the privilege of 
issuing their credit notes. They are 
allowed, after depositing Government 
bonds, to circulate the latter in small 
denominations. So that if this privilege 
were taken away from them they would 
not be losing anything of much conse- 
quence. 

The central bank idea is open to sev- 
eral well-founded objections. But as 
the number of issuing banks keeps on 
growing the difficulties to which we have 
referred will increase, and probably 
before long it will become necessary, 
in order to economize labor and ex- 
pense, to limit the right to issue notes 
in some way. By taking thought of 
this matter now, the banks may pre- 
vent the adoption of some plan that 
would be distasteful and perhaps un- 
just. 


OSTAL savings banks would draw 
money away from the localities 
where it is needed for the development 
of home enterprises, to be invested eith- 
er in Government bonds or other in- 
vestment securities. There seems to be 
no valid argument for postal savings 
banks, except on the ground of safety. 
Few communities, however, lack a bank 
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of well-established reputation for se- 
curity. In New York, and in most of 
the Eastern States, a system of savings 
banks is in operation that provides prac- 
tically absolute safeguards to deposit- 
ors. This system might be extended to 
all parts of the country. 


RAlLROAD bonds have been elim- 

inated from the Aldrich Bill, and 
that measure, if it becomes a law, will 
be shorn of one of its most yicious fea- 
tures. But it remains utterly wrong in 
principle, and no possible revamping 
can make this makeshift acceptable to 
the friends of a sound reform of our 
bank-note currency system. Even those 
who believe in an emergency currency 
—and this includes many able and con- 
scientious students of the currency 
problem—do not find any satisfaction 
in the Aldrich Bill. If bonds are to 


be accepted as security for the emer- 


gency notes, why not commercial pa- 
per? By excluding the latter form of 
security the South and West are dis- 
criminated against, though these sec- 
tions have the greatest need of emer- 
gency currency. And why should the 
Secretary of the Treasury be clothed 
with authority to decide when an emer- 
gency exists justifying the issue of 
notes? That can be determined only 
by the banks acting individually or 
through their clearing-house associa- 
tions. We dislike exceedingly to at- 
tribute motives to any one. But the 
Aldrich Bill, from its provisions and 
the manner in which the measure has 
been handled by those in charge of it, 
has certainly warranted the inference 
of insincerity. 

The Aldrich Bill, whatever it may be 
in fact, looks like a_ bond-selling 
scheme. It does not appear to have 
been drawn with any reference to the 
real needs of the country, even for an 
emergency currency. 
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If this bill becomes a law the Re- 
publicans will have a lot of explaining 
to do in the next campaign. 


] SDIVIDUAL deposits in the na- 

tional banks of the country have 
grown amazingly in recent years. This 
is graphically shown in a colored chart 
printed in connection with the Report 
of the Comptroller‘of the Currency for 
1907. This tremendous gain in indi- 
vidual deposits has been due to the 
great increase in the country’s busi- 
ness and wealth, and on the whole may 
be taken as an evidence of the nation’s 
growing prosperity. There are some 
features of this rapid growth of de- 
posits, however, that are worthy of 
study. In the first place, a glance at 


the chart mentioned reveals an almost 
startling increase in deposits since 1892. 
In that year the individual deposits of 


the national banks were $1,765,000,000, 
while in 1907 they were $4,319,000,- 
000. The capital, during the same pe- 
riod, rose from $686,000,000 to $896,- 
000,000. That is, in 1892 the individ- 
ual deposits were not quite two and 
three-fifths times the capital, while in 
1907 they were almost four and seven- 
eighths times as great. 

Nor have the banks strengthened 
their reserves. On the contrary, the 
ratio of reserve held compared with de- 
posits has declined from 28.2 per cent. 
on September 30, 1892, to 21.3 per 
cent. on August 22, 1907. 

These figures indicate a considerable 
expansion of banking credits without a 
proportionate augmentation either of 
coin or capital. Without attempting to 
lay down any rules as to what propor- 
tion of reserves a bank should keep, or 
as to what ratio should be maintained 
between capital and deposits, it may be 
said that the tremendous gain in de- 
posits, in conjunction with a propor- 
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tionate lessening of both capital and 
reserve, does not make for the safety 
of banking nor for conservatism in the 
conduct of business. Of course, the 
safety of a bank depends primarily on 
the character of the loans. But if a 
comparatively strong ratio of capital to 
deposits is maintained, the security of 
depositors will be greater, not only to 
the extent of the capital itself, but the 
double liability of shareholders adds 
another safeguard. 

Naturally, the banks like to pursue a 
course that assures the largest profits, 
but no prudent banker will be guided 
by such consideration to the extent that 
the security of his institution will be 
endangered. Perhaps a little more con- 
servatism on the part of the banks, as a 
whole, would tend to make less popular 
the demand for the insurance of de- 
posits. . 


UIT has been brought against di- 
rectors of the National Bank of 
North America of New York city by 
the receiver of the bank to recover some 
$730,000 alleged to have been invested 
in various securities and lost. 

This tendency to hold bank direct- 
ors liable for losses incurred through 
bad investments or loans will undoubt- 
edly result in making directors more 
attentive to their duties. Where losses 
are due either to negligence or to a 
deliberate intent on the part of direct- 
ors to use the bank’s funds in specula- 
tive ventures, it would seem to be no 
more than right for the stockholders 
and depositors to expect that the di- 
rectors shall be called on to make good 
such losses. In fact, if the stockhold- 
ers of a bank who have been assessed 
to meet deficiencies caused by the neg- 
lect or criminal recklessness of direct- 
ors would bring suit against the latter 
to recover such assessments, it would 
make the careless or criminally inclined 
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director less ready to endanger the 
funds of the bank. 

The duties of bank directors are clear 
enough, and the man who is unwilling 
to give that reasonable attention to 
them which the law requires should not 
complain if he is made to suffer finan- 
cial loss in consequence. 


"THE suggestion made a short time 

ago by Hon. Rosert B. Arm- 
sTRONG, former Assistant Secretary of 
the T reasury, and now president of the 
Philadelphia Casualty Company, that 
the bankers of Pennsylvania should or- 
ganize a state clearing-house associa- 
tion with a view to exercising a super- 
vision over the banks, deserves careful 
examination. 

All things considered, bankers are 
probably superior to any other class in 
the community so far as honesty is con- 
cerned. Not that the banker is better 
than anybody else; but the very nature 
of his business tends to make him hon- 
est. He is trusted by his depositors and 
must lend the bank’s money or credit 
largely upon faith. Believing in a 
borrower’s honesty, he gives him the 
right to draw thousands from the bank 
on the security of a piece of paper, 
signed with the borrower’s name, and 
promising to pay the sum back at a 
stipulated time. On the other hand, 
the banker receives thousands—even 
millions—from depositors, giving them 
no tangible security save an entry of 
the amount in a book. 

But while banking is, on the whole, 
more free from dishonesty than any 
other business, this happens to be a 
case where a very little is more than 
enough. Where a failure of a bank oc- 
curs, owing to dishonest or reckless 
management, the banks, as a body, suf- 
fer more or less discredit. 

If Mr. Armstrone’s suggestions 





should be followed, the organized bank- 
ers of a state or district could exercise 
a certain degree of supervision over 
the banking business of the locality, 
and this would unquestionably tend to 
keep undesirable persons out of the 
business. This principle of supervis- 
ing the conduct of banking by an as- 
sociation formed among the banks has 
been adopted already by the clearing- 
houses of several cities, and with good 
results. The examination provided by 
the state and Federal governments, 
though of great benefit, has not proved 
adequate. No doubt, if they choose, 
the bankers themselves can, through 
some such association as suggested by 
Mr. ArmMstTRONG, devise and enforce a 
system of examination that will prove 
thoroughly efficient and that will reduce 
to a minimum the loss and discredit now 
attaching to the banking business 
through the operations of the incompe- 
tent and dishonest banker. 


PANics afford striking illustrations 

of the value of co-operation 
among banks. That the effects of the 
recent crisis were not far more harmful 
was due to this co-operation, exercised 
in a variety of ways. 

It seems quite probable that this 
remedy which has been so effectual in 
staying the spread of panics might 
check them altogether if the machin- 
ery were thoroughly overhauled and 
kept ready for any emergency that 
might occur. For instance, many of 
the clearing-houses in the smaller cit- 
ies issue a kind of emergency currency; 
but it takes time to agree on the plan 
for doing this, and the mere printing 
of the notes occasions further delay. 

Why should not the clearing-houses 
of the country voluntarily perfect some 
efficient machinery for coping with 
financial crises? The clearing-house 
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certificates or currency should be is- 
sued under some system insuring safe- 
ty. If this precaution is not adopted, 
the public may come to distrust these 
devices, and thus one of the most ef- 
fectual means for combating panics will 
be discredited. 

With every clearing-house properly 
organized, and with a plan of opera- 
tion carefully worked out beforehand, 
at the first indications of panic the en- 
tire banking strength of the country 
could be brought to the defence of any 
threatened point. Every clearing- 
house issuing emergency notes could 
have a supply on hand at all times 
ready for instant use. Panics would 
rarely spread if at their approach effi- 
cient means of fighting them were 
brought swiftly into requisition. In 
such contingencies promptness is most 
essential. As Bacenor said: “In wild 
periods of alarm one failure makes 
many, and the best way to prevent the 
derivative failures is to arrest the pri- 
mary failure which causes them.” 

It is generally realized that a co- 
ordination of our scattered banking 
units would be highly desirable on 
many grounds. .This feeling has been 
responsible in part for the persistent 
advocacy of a central bank by many of 
the ablest financial students of the coun- 
try. But even if a central bank were 
a practical possibility, it could not ren- 
der the same service as the clearing- 
houses of which any bank may become 
a member and in whose management 
It would be neces- 
sary, of course, to extend the organiza- 
tion of clearing-houses to country dis- 
tricts and to enlarge their functions 
somewhat. 

The banks have learned that when a 
panic is raging they must either hang 
together or be hanged separately, and 
the law of self-preservation inclines 


each has a voice. 


them to the former course. 
If the Clearing-House Section of the 
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American Bankers’ Association would 
take up this matter, a practical plan of 
operation could be worked out. No 
help in advance can be expected of Con- 
gress. All that may be hoped for is 
that legislative sanction will not be 
withheld after the good results of such 
co-operation have been shown. 

The interests of the commercial com- 
munity and of the banks themselves 
imperatively demand that the banks of 
the United States, in time of panic, in- 
stead of making war on each other, 
shall stand together “one for all and all 
for one.” This truth has been real- 
ized and acted upon to some extent al- 
ready. When its universal applicabil- 
ity shall be understood, and practical 
means taken to give it effect, the pow- 
er of the Panic monster to spread loss, 
suffering and destruction throughout 
the land will be greatly reduced and 
perhaps altogether destroyed. 


GENERAL satisfaction will be felt 

in banking and commercial cir- 
cles over the resumption of business by 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company of 


New York. It was the suspension of 
this institution, in October last, which 
precipitated the local financial crash 
and ushered in a panic that spread 
rapidly to all parts of the country. Had 
the suspension of the company been 
prevented the panic might have been 
averted altogether, or at least post- 
poned. But the financial leaders at 
that time either failed to realize the 
strategic importance of keeping the 
company going, or they were unable to 
marshal their forces with sufficient ce- 
lerity to prevent a successful assault. 
At any rate, the aid that might have 
saved the situation and changed the en- 
tire course of financial events was not 
forthcoming, and the company, after 
paying out $8,000,000 in cash, closed 
its doors. 
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The resumption avoids the long and 
tedious process of winding up, with the 
attendant enormous expense, and as- 
sures the payment of depositors in a 
reasonable time. Great patience and 
tact have been exercised by the depos- 
itors, the courts, the management, and 
by the State Banking Department in 
working out a plan of resumption and 
in securing its acceptance by those in- 
terested. 

This is hardly the time for criticism 
of the company’s past course. What- 
ever lesson may have been enforced by 
the suspension will be duly noted by 
the new management, and the future 
of the company shaped accordingly. It 
is to be hoped that the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company will be completely re- 
stored to prosperity, and that its pol- 
icy may be such as will justify the full- 
est measure of public confidence. 


PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL 
of Clark University fails to ob- 
serve the maxim “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” for in a recent interview he 
made a spirited attack upon Greek and 
Latin, although these languages have 
long been dead. He said in part: 


“My objection to teaching Latin and 
Greek in colleges is that such instruc- 
tion is fundamentally unsound. It has 
always existed and it continues to-day 
to exist upon two assumptions, both of 
which are false. 

“One is that it is necessary to any 
true culture, and the other is that its 
mental training is beneficial and help- 
ful in mastering the modern languages. 
As a result of this false theory our 
colleges are crowded with so-called Lat- 
in and Greek students. 
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“Statistics show that sixty per cent. 
of all the pupils in all the big schools 
in the United States take Latin and 
Greek, while less than 15 per cent. take 
French and German. These dead lan- 
guages are so terribly dead they are not 
even ghosts of ghosts, shadows of 
shadows, intangible, evanescent, unreal, 
and the time spent in mastering these 
ghastly, ghostly tongues might so 
much better be spent in mastering some- 
thing that would become of use to the 
pupil. 

“Of what use is it to a young man, 
for example, to learn Latin and Greek? 
He is shut up absolutely to one pro- 
fession—teaching—and that the poor- 
est paid of any profession with which 
I am acquainted.” 

Having small Latin and less Greek, 
we decline to be drawn into this fight. 
But we should like to see the young 
men who are being trained for business 
pay more attention to the study of mod- 
ern languages, especially French, Span- 
ish and German. Our polyglot popula- 
tion renders this more or less of a ne- 
cessity, and the extension of American 
trade and enterprise will make it es- 
sential for a young man who expects 
to be thoroughly equipped for business 
to have a knowledge of the languages 
named. The building of the Panama 
Canal will have an effect in increasing 
our trade with Latin-America greater 
than now dreamed of, and this will 
make an acquaintance with the Spanish 
language a most desirable accomplish- 
ment. 

The American lacks the facility of ac- 
quiring languages possessed by many 
foreign races, and he has not suffered 
much on this account so far, but times 
and conditions change and we must 
either adapt ourselves to these changes 
or be left behind. 





FUNDAMENTAL DEFECTS OF THE BOND- 
SECURED BANK NOTES. 


By Fred Rogers Fairchild, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, Yale University. 


CQ™= of the most encouraging re- 
sults of the panic of 1907 has 
been the widespread interest aroused in 
the problem of currency reform. The 
experience of the past few months has 
once more demonstrated that our bank- 
note system is incapable of responding 
to the needs of business and that seri- 
ous trouble may be expected so long as 
this defect goes unremedied. The pan- 
ic has taught us the lesson of inelas- 
ticity. There is coming to be quite gen- 
eral agreement on the facts that our 
present currency system is inelastic, 
that serious inconvenience and loss are 
the necessary results, and that the 
causes of inelasticity are to be found in 
the character of our bond-secured bank 
notes. ‘The importance of elasticity 
can hardly be exaggerated. But there 
are other defects in our bond-secured 
note system, some of them even more 
serious than inelasticity. Plans of re- 
form aiming to correct this defect alone 
may cause greater harm than good by 
overlooking other and more fundamen- 
tal defects which are not so well under- 
stood. This article aims to point out 
the deeper defects of our bond-secured 
bank notes which must be kept in mind 
if our plans of reform are to secure 
us a truly sound currency system. 


Gotp tur Proper Basis or CreEDIT 
CurRENCY. 


Any correct system of credit curren- 
ey must be based on a foundation of 
gold. Bank credit is issued in the two 
forms of deposits and notes. The for- 
mer are based on a reserve of gold, the 
latter are not. We have here a funda- 
mental weakness of our bank-note sys- 
tem. Under proper banking methods, 
deposits cannot expand without a pro- 
portional increase of the gold reserves 


of the banks. This furnishes the nat- 
ural and necessary check to, inflation. 
Our bank notes, however, have no such 
connecting link with the business and 
the monetary stock of the world. The 
basis of the American bank-note cur- 
rency is the Government debt, a very 
inferior kind of foundation. Such a 
system carries with it the possibility of 
paper money inflation of a peculiarly 
dangerous kind, because its real mean- 
ing is apt to be concealed. For exam- 
ple, between January first, 1900, and 
January first, 1908, the volume of na- 
tional bank notes outstanding increased 
from $246,000,000 to $690,000,000, an 
expansion of $444,000,000. In other 
words, the circulation nearly trebled in 
eight years. The cause of this great 
increase was not the need of more cur- 
rency but the changes in the National 
Bank Act made in 1900, changes which 
made the establishment of national 
banks easier and the issue of notes more 
profitable. During the last two months 
of 1907 the circulation increased $80,- 
000,000, due in large part to the meas- 
ures taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to artificially stimulate the tak- 
ing out of circulation. The future is 
likely to witness further expansion, un- 
less some change is made in our sys- 
tem. The building of the Panama 
Canal will undoubtedly be a cause for 
increased note issue. Whenever the 
present surplus revenue ceases, it will 
become necessary to borrow large sums 
to pay for the canal. Already $55,000,- 
000 of Panama Canal bonds have been 
issued. These bonds may be used as 
security for note issue, and the bulk 
of them has already been used for that 
purpose. It is undoubtedly the pres- 
ent intention to give this privilege to fu- 
ture issues. Indeed, unless this priv- 
ilege is given, there will be no market 
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for the two per cent. bonds. We may 
expect, therefore, to see each issue 
made the basis of a further increase in 
the volume of bank notes. 


INFLATION ResutTING From PRESENT 
System. 


All this means inflation, and inflation 
by means of a circulating medium hav- 
ing no connection with the gold stock 
of the world. To make room for the 
additional currency, gold must be 
forced to leave the country, and our 
whole monetary system, by no means 
too strong to-day, will be weakened at 
its foundation. This is the fundamen- 
tal difference between expansion of cred- 
it by means of deposits and expansion 
by means of national bank notes. The 
one is based on gold; the other is based 
on the Government debt. When de- 
posits expand, the reserves of the banks 
must increase proportionately and, if 
carried far enough, the result must be 
to bring in gold rather than to force 
it out. In like manner, deposits cannot 


for any considerable time be in excess 


of business needs. But bank notes may 
be increased indefinitely, if the Gov- 
ernment only borrows enough, and the 
result will be the expulsion of gold 
whenever the currency becomes redun- 
dant. That this is an actually present 
danger is sufficiently demonstrated by 
the recent action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who has seen fit to add to 
the national debt at a time when the 
Treasury had a surplus of over 250 mil- 
lions, for the sole purpose of increasing 
the circulation of the national banks. 
Our currency system can never be sound 
until the bank circulation is entirely di- 
vorced from the Government debt. 
The danger of inflating our monetary 
system with bank notes having no gold 
reserve back of them is all the more 
serious from the fact that the notes of 
the rational banks are used as reserves 
by state banks, private banks, trust 
companies, etc. They are part of the 
“cash reserves” on which these banks 
base their deposits. Thus we have a 
system of credit based on credit, and 
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any weakness in the national bank 
note is carried over and multiplied in 
the deposits of other banks. 

The complete reductio ad absurdum 
of this multiple credit system came when 
at a recent convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association it was seriously 
proposed that it be made lawful for 
national banks to count their notes as 
“lawful money” in their own reserves, 
There is good reason to believe that 
this is actually practiced to some ex- 
tent by national banks to-day, though 
the practice is, of course, illegal. 


Danaers IN Existine Metuop oF Issv- 
Inc Notes. 


The safety of the national bank 
notes is seldom questioned. Whenever 
the evils of our currency system are 
pointed out and plans for asset cur- 
rency or other reforms are proposed. 
the reformer is apt to be met by the 
reply that, at any rate, our bank notes 
are perfectly safe, and we had better 
put up with their other shortcomings 
rather than launch out on new schemes 
which may possibly sacrifice that safe- 
ty which we now enjoy. The foregoing 
discussion should already have cast 
some suspicion on this complacent at- 
titude. It will be further weakened by 
a closer analysis of the basis of the na- 
tional bank circulation. 

National banks may issue their notes 
up to the amount of their paid-up cap- 
ital, and up to one hundred per cent. of 
the par value of United States bonds 
deposited with the Treasury, but never 
in excess of the market value of the 
bonds. The notes are engraved by the 
Government and issued to the banks. 
When signed by the proper officers of 
the bank, they become the bank’s prom- 
ise to pay upon demand and may be is- 
sued for circulation. The United States 
Treasury is also required by law to re- 
deem on demand all notes of national 
banks presented to it. For this pur- 
pose each bank must keep with the 
Treasury a reserve fund equal to five 
per cent. of its circulation. The duty 
of the Treasury to pay notes on de- 
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mand, however, is not limited to the 
amount of this reserve, but applies to 
all notes properly presented. In case 
of the failure of a national bank, the 
Treasury is required by law to imme- 
diately redeem all its notes. The Treas- 
ury is secured against loss by the 
bonds deposited, by the five per cent. 
cash reserve, by its prior lien on the 
assets of the banks, and by the per- 
sonal liability of the stockholders for 
an amount equal to their stock invest- 
ments. 

It is thus seen that the popular idea 
that the holder of a national bank note 
is secured against loss by the Govern- 
ment bonds deposited in Washington is 
not strictly correct. What protects the 
holder of a note is the absolute respon- 
sibility of the Treasury to redeem all 
notes on demand. The bonds are to 
secure the Treasury, not the individual 
noteholder, against loss. The note- 


holder is secured so long as the Treas- 
ury is able to meet its legal obligations. 


ArviriciAL Prick oF THE Two Perr 
CENTs. 


Let us examine the character of our 
Government bonds as security to en- 
able the Treasury to meet its obliga- 
tions. To understand the situation, it 
should be remembered that the leading 
purpose in the establishment of the na- 
tional banking system was not the crea- 
tion of a scientific currency system. The 
National Bank Act was a war measure 
enacted largely for the purpose of im- 
proving the market for Government 
bonds during the Civil War. It was 
for this purpose that the circulation of 
state banks was forced out of existence 
by a ten per cent. tax and the right of 
issue restricted to national banks on 
condition of the deposit of Government 
bonds as security. In the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose the act has been 
eminently successful. United States 
bonds have been given a new utility over 
and above their utility as an investment. 
From the very beginnning, this has 
given them an added value and enabled 
the Government to borrow at lower 
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rates of interest than it would other- 
wise have had to pay. The Act of 
March 14, 1900, made provision for the 
ultimate refunding of all the United 
States debt into two per cent. bonds, 
and gave an added inducement to the 
use of these bonds as note security by 
lowering the annual tax on circulation 
from one per cent. to one-half of one 
per cent., provided the notes were se- 
cured by the new two per cent. bonds. 
All bonds issued since 1900 have borne 
two per cent. interest. Yet the market 
value of these bonds has always stood 
above par. They are quoted to-day in 
the neighborhood of 105. Obviously, 
this value is not based on earnings. 
British consols paying two and one-half 
per cent. are to-day quoted in the 
neighborhood of 85, which makes 
them yield about three per cent. on the 
investment. The French and German 
three per cent. loans are both consider- 
ably below par. United States bonds 
have been given an artificial value 
through their use as security for bank 
circulation. The national banks to-day 
hold for this purpose about two-thirds 
of the total funded debt of the United 
States. Remove this privilege from the 
national debt, and we should see the 
two per cent. bonds (which compose 
two-thirds of the interest-bearing debt 
of the United States) fall to perhaps 
seventy cents on the dollar, very likely 
even lower. 

Here we have a remarkable situation. 
Our national bank notes are safe be- 
cause they are secured by Government 
bonds, and our Government bonds are 
valuable because they are security for 
national bank notes. This looks very 
much like lifting oneself by one’s boot- 
straps. 

If we are to cling to the bond-se- 
cured note system, this matter of the 
artificial value of Government bonds 
will become an important practical 
problem whenever it becomes necessary 
for the United States to make any ad- 
dition to its debt. Either the rate of 
interest will have to be raised to three 
per cent. or higher, or, if that alterna- 
tive is rejected, means will have to be 
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found to induce the banks to use the 
greater part of the new loans as se- 
curity for additional note issues.‘ In 
practical effect, this is only a thinly 
disguised resort to the time-honored but 
now thoroughly-discredited practice of 
compelling the people to use the Gov- 
ernment debt as a circulating medium. 


A Srrixinc ARGUMENT For AssET CuR- 
RENCY. 


The bearing of this matter on the 
safety of the national bank notes is 
simple. The burden of the ultimate re- 
demption of the bank notes has been 
placed on the shoulders of the Treas- 
ury, to add to its other burdens of main- 
taining the value of the greenbacks and 
of the silver dollars. If loss of confi- 
dence in the bank notes should ever 
lead people to demand their wholesale 
redemption, the Treasury would have 
to meet the demand in gold. But the 
moment it tried to sell the bonds, it 
would find there was no market for 
them except at a discount of perhaps 
thirty or forty per cent. It is true that 
the Treasury would still be able to re- 
coup itself for this loss in the value of 
the bonds by exercising its prior lien 
on the assets of the banks. But this 
leads us to the important conclusion 
that the final security for our bond-se- 
cured notes rests on the assets of the 
banks after all. A more striking argu- 
ment for asset currency could hardly 
be discovered. 


Bonp-Securep Notes A MENACE. 


It must be remembered, however. 
that the foreclosure by the Government 
of its claim on the assets of the nation- 
al banks would cut into the wealth on 
which deposits are based and so have a 
most disastrous effect on the deposit 
system. The pressure upon the Govern- 
ment to refrain from such a crushing 
blow to credit would be overwhelming. 
It is almost inconceivable that in time 





1 We are not considering the third alterna- 
tive of issuing bonds at a heavy discount. 
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of panic or a national crisis the Govern- 
ment would resort to such a procedure. 
Almost any alternative would be pre- 
ferred. It would not be too difficult a 
matter for the Government to persuade 
itself that the wiser and safer course 
would be to suspend specie payments, 
perhaps even declaring the bank notes 
a legal tender. A more plausible case 
could be made out in favor of such ac- 
tion than was found sufficient to justify 
the issue of the greenbacks of the Civil 
War. Yet such action would mean the 
break-down of our financial system. 

This is, of course, looking into the 
future and anticipating a state of dis- 
aster which may never come. But a 
system which bids fair to break down 
in time of disaster should be remod- 
elled before disaster comes. And we 
should not rest too confidently in the 
notion that disaster can never reach us. 
It is only thirteen years ago that the 
burden of supporting its paper and sil- 
ver currency brought the United States 
within twenty-four hours of suspension. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to advocate any particular plan of re- 
form. Certain conclusions, however, 
may be drawn from the foregoing dis- 
cussion. In the first place, our bank- 
note system can never be sound until 
it is separated from the Government 
debt. Such separation, however, will 
necessitate the refunding of the nation- 
al debt at a rate of interest high enough 
to make the bonds attractive to invest- 
ors. This is a situation which the coun- 
try must face squarely sooner or later. 
We cannot have a sound currency sys- 
tem and at the same time borrow money 
at two per cent. We cannot have our 
cake and eat it. In the second place, 
plans of reform which, in seeking to in- 
still an elastic element into our curren- 
cy, overlook the deeper defects of the 
bond-secured notes, should be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny. Such plans in- 
volve the double danger of increasing 
the evils of the present system and of 
making the progress of reform even 
more difficult than it is to-day. 











THE ENTERPRISING BANK. 


By Newton D. Alling, of The Nassau Bank, New York City. 


1% taking up the subject of how a 

bank should be conducted in or- 
der most strongly to appeal to the mer- 
chants and business men of its neigh- 
borhood as a desirable depository for 
their current funds, we had best ap- 
proach it from the top. 

The spirit of the management should 
be, that the bank is more or less of a 
public institution; that it is not run for 
the benefit of any one man or set of 
men, and that it acts as an aid and ac- 
cessory to its depositors and not for the 
purpose of squeezing every dollar of 
profit out of them that they will stand. 
To this end the majority of the stock, 
instead of being held in a block, should 
be distributed in as many hands as pos- 
sible, and especially among the bank’s 
own customers. The directors should 
stand ready to buy at a certain figure 
any that is offered, and to let it go 


again to any well-meaning friend of the 
bank who intimates his desire to be- 


come a_ stockholder. This tends to 
broaden the bank’s influence and to add 
to its zealous solicitors for accounts in 
a legitimate and sound way. 


-MAKE-UP OF THE Boarp. 


The board should be composed of 
men engaged in commercial pursuits; 
of course, of faultless reputation, and 
one far removed from any taint of 
stock-jobbing or speculation. They 
should, as far as possible, be chosen 
from such trades and lines of business 
as are affiliated with the bank, both on 
account of future and possible custom- 
ers knowing them and taking their 
names as a guarantee of honorable and 
safe conduct of the bank’s affairs, and 
on account of their (the directors’) in- 
timate knowledge of credits in their 
ewn particular lines of business. 


Loanine to Depusirors. 


The funds of the bank should always 
be loaned, if possible, to its depositors. 


They contribute to those funds, why are 
they not entitled to the first call? The 
excuse of having no funds to loan 
should never be availed of unless gen- 
eral conditions are such thaf it is im- 
perative. The ease with which loans 
may be made to brokers, the high rates 
sometimes offered, and the knowledge 
that they may be called without com- 
punction, is very tempting to many 
bank officers, when they compare it with 
the intimate knowledge, faith and in- 
quiry, which are necessary, and the ob- 
ligations involved in loaning to their 
own customers. Much the same may be 
said of buying paper. It may be al- 
lowed to run off at any time and there 
is no aftermath; but also it may be said 
to bring no new business and holds no 
business. 

We can readily see how the most 
tempting offers of interest on daily bal- 
ances, collecting free of exchange, etc., 
may be turned away by a depositor 
who knows that his request for accom- 
modation is always welcomed by his 
bank. Again, it is by aiding firms 
when their capital is small and their 
business growing, that the bank finds 
itself, in a few years, with some big 
balances to their credit. Of course, 
this must involve a great amount of 
trust and confidence in the men with 
whom one is dealing, and it necessitates 
2 good knowledge of human nature. 

It is related of Lyman J. Gage that 
he considered a man’s character as the 
best of security and that he conducted 
his bank accordingly, with what results 
we know. 


TREATMENT OF CUSTOMERS. 


As to the treatment of customers, it 
is probably unnecessary to speak. That 
they should be made always welcome 
and their desires attentively listened to, 
and willingly accommodated, goes with- 
out saying. This applies all through 
the bank, to teller and bookkeeper and 
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adjuster. We all know the feeling of 
disgust with which we receive advice 
from a tradesman to buy almost the op- 
posite of what we have asked for, and 
probably a depositor feels the same 
way. If he asks for five-dollar bills 
in a certain quantity and tens in another 
quantity, he is not particularly pleased 
to have the teller reverse it and tell 
him that is what he really needs. If he 
asks for new money he does not want 
to be told that old money will buy just 
as much. If he asks for nine dollars’ 
worth of quarters he does not want to 
be told that quarters only come in ten- 
dollar rolls. If he asks to have an out- 
of-town note wired for he does not 
want it explained that the mail will do 
just as well. If he wants a note pre- 


sented elsewhere than where it reads 
payable, he does not want to be told 
that that is the only legal place to pre- 
sent it; he probably knows that. 


Exvasticiry oF BANKING RULEs. 


A very flagrant form of abuse toward 
the depositor is in sticking too closely 
to the rules. For instance, a depositor 
brings in his pass-book and asks to have 
it balanced at once, and is met with an 
elaborate explanation of the number of 
books preceding him and how it is nec- 
essary for him to await his turn. Yet 
probably he has some specific reason 
for wishing it done at once. Possibly 
a directors’ meeting, or the accountants 
may be going over his books—or a doz- 
en different reasons which are impera- 
tive to him, and yet there he stands lis- 
tening to a long discourse on banking 
customs and rules, which takes longer 
than the favor he has asked would have 
taken. Another rule which can _ be 
“honored in the breach” to advantage, 
is the opening and closing hour. To a 
customer it is sometimes a great con- 
venience to have a check cashed even 
though it be not between ten and three. 
In the case of a large pay-roll it may be 
of great importance that it be at the 
office early in the morning ready to 
inake up. 
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Of course, the breaking of the recog- 
nized rules of banks must be done with 
more or less judgment, that no inj us- 
tice be worked to others and that the 
bank’s work does not become disorgan- 
ized; but that is the secret of all things, 
like it is with fishing where you must 
fish with a loose line, but not too loose. 

But the point is that people who ask 
little favors and have them readily 
granted go away satisfied and feeling 
kindly disposed toward the bank in- 
stead of irritated. They - are 
friends instead of lukewarm ones. They 
are glad to speak a good word instead 
of the “faint praise that damns.” 

In short, “give them what they want 
when they want it,” and look pleasant. 
There is a story told of an applicant 
for favors of Governor Tompkins, of 
New York, who was a very suave and 
courtly man, and of Governor Clinton. 
who was gruff and plain-spoken, that 
he said he would rather have his favors 
refused by Governor Tompkins than 
have them granted by Governor Clin- 
ton. Its all in the way it is done. 

In closing, let me say that there 
should be in the bank force that esprit 
de corps which is so essential to thie 
success of any organization of men. 
This must come from the top down, and 
is imbued by a friendly bearing of 
equality toward all, which is by no 
means hostile to dicipline. 


warm 


FICTITIOUS PRICES OF GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS. 


"Tuat the present prices of United 

States bonds are artificially in- 
flated is well known. Professor Fair- 
child of Yale says on this point: 


Our national bank notes are safe because 
they are secured by Government bonds, and 
our Government bonds are valuable be- 
cause they are security for national bank 
notes. This looks very much like lifting 
oneself by one’s bootstraps. 





THE PARTIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARIES 
GAGE AND SHAW FOR THE CRISIS OF 1907. 


By A. Piatt Andrew, Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 


Editorial Note.—THE BANKERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, as is well known, has steadily op- 
posed the policy of “aiding the money mar- 
ket’’ pursued with such industry by Secre- 
tary Shaw, and to a less extent by his 
predecessor, Secretary Gage. It has been 
disposed, however, to find fault with the 
Sub-Treasury system itself, rather than the 
administration of it. The remedy rests with 
If former Secretaries Gage and 
to any statements made by 


Congress. 
Shaw object 


yvofessor Andrew, they are cordially offered 
pace in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for 
eply to his criticisms. 


VERY one is conversant to-day 
with the peculiarities and short- 
comings inherent in our independent 
Treasury system. The frequently em- 
barrassing withdrawals of money from 
circulation in periods of prosperity 
when currency is in urgent demand, the 
reinjection of the Treasury hoards into 
the circulation when the currency is al- 
ready redundant, the exaggeration of 
these embarrassments on account of the 
lack of a balanced budget—these have 
become commonplaces too trite to re- 
quire illustration or proof. 


INTERVENTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
In THE Money MARKET. 


These obvious and admitted deficien- 
cies of the system have, however, been 
much appealed to in recent years to 
justify interventions of the Govern- 
ment in the money market, and perver- 
sions of the law, which were in no way 
necessitated by the deficiencies in 
question. For more than fifty years 
after the establishment of the inde- 
pendent Treasury, successive Secre- 
taries had from time to time been con- 
fronted with the awkward consequences 
of the system, and had tentatively dealt 
with them by expedients of one sort 
or another that were in accord with the 
letter and spirit of the statutes, but 
without attempting to intervene in the 


financial world other than to remedy 
the difficulties arising from the Treas- 
ury system. Within the first decade 
of the Treasury’s existence, Secretary 
Guthrie found himself confronted with 
an accumulating surplus, and proceeded 
in 1853 to its reduction by the pur- 
chase of Government bends in the open 
market. Secretary Cobb adopted the 
same remedy for a similar situation in 
1857, and several of the later Secre- 
taries, when the Government revenues 
proved superabundant, have followed 
their example. Secretary Fairchild, in 
the period of the great surplus of the 
eighties, resorted to this method upon 
a larger scale than any other Secretary, 
and used the surplus in the year 1888 
for the redemption of some ninety-four 
millions of Government bonds in ad- 
vance of their maturity. 


Deposit oF Pusitic Money IN THE 


Banks. 


After the establishment of the na- 
tional banking system another method 
of reducing an uncomfortable surplus 
was offered in the provision that the 
public money (except customs dues) 
might be deposited in the national 
banks. This, however, was regarded as 
an exceptional measure only to be em- 
ployed in peculiar emergencies, and no 
considerable resort was ever made to 
the banks as depositaries for ordinary 
revenue until within the last decade. In 
the course of the war the banks which 
assisted in the placing of loans were 
temporarily allowed to retain the funds 
obtained from bond sales, sometimes to 
the extent of thirty or forty millions. 
Throughout the seventies, however, the 
public deposits seldom amounted to as 
much as ten millions, except during the 
refunding operations of 1879, when 
the proceeds of new bond sales were 
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left in the banks pending the repayment 
and withdrawal of old bonds. During 
the eighties the deposit of public funds 
did not rise above fifteen millions, until 
the years of the great surplus, 1887 
and 1888, when Mr. Fairchild, in des- 
peration because of the Treasury’s ab- 
sorption of money, allowed the accru- 
ing revenues to be deposited in the 
banks until in April, 1888, the public 
deposits reached sixty-one millions. 
Up to that time the maximum amount 
entrusted to any one bank (except on 
loan account in the case of bond sub- 
scriptions) had been $500,000, but Mr. 
Fairchild raised the allowable deposit 
to $1,000,000. For these acts he was 
vehemently attacked in the public 
press, in campaign speeches, and later 
by his successor in the Treasury De- 
partment. Under Secretary Windom 
deposits were again brought down to 
a working balance of less than twenty 
millions, and there they remained until 
the later nineties. 

Until within the last decade the use 
of national banks as depositaries had 


been treated as an exceptional measure. 
The national banks had been in exist- 
ence for more than thirty years, but the 
Federal Treasury and sub-Treasuries 


were still regarded as the normal 
custodians of the Government money. 
In one period of heavily redundant 
revenues, Secretary Fairchild had gone 
so far as to deposit a little more than 
one-sixth of his total balance with the 
banks, but this policy had provoked 
general criticism, and had at once been 
reversed by his successor in office. Until 
within the last decade also the Treasury 
had never ventured to intervene in the 
money market except in moments of 
really great distress such as the out- 
burst of an unreasoning panic. Secre- 
tary Cobb, during the great crisis of 
1857, and Secretary Richardson, in the 
memorable crash of 1873, had helped 
to restore confidence by buying Gov- 
ernment bonds on the market, but aside 
from such utterly exceptional occasions, 
one can say with approximate accuracy, 
that the Treasury, since the establish- 
ment of its independence in 1846, had 
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held aloof from the permutations of the 
market, and had made no effort to con- 
trol it in one way or another. Nor had 
any Secretary ever attempted, or prob- 
ably ever thought of attempting, to 
render the currency responsive to the 
changing needs of trade by the delib- 
erate manipulation of the public funds. 


A CHANGE oF Poticy. 


During the administration of Secre- 
tary Gage one begins to note the transi- 
tion to a new view of the Treasury’s 
functions and a new use of the Secre- 
tary’s power. For the first time the 
Treasury’s policy appears to be _ in- 
fluenced by the rate of interest prevail- 
ing in the financial centres, and by the 
condition of the stock market. In the 
course of Mr. Gage’s period of office, 
the balance in the Treasury, partly as 
a result of good times, partly as the 
outcome of Spanish war taxes and 
bonds, once more mounted to high levels. 
It did not, however, reach the record 
heights it had touched during the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Fairchild. 
Nevertheless, during the acute strin- 
gency in the financial market in the 
autumn of 1898, Mr. Gage not only 
attempted to relieve the situation by 
prepaying the interest and capital of 
bonds, but he saw fit to allow the de- 
posits with the banks to rise from about 
twenty-eight millions to ninety-five 
millions. Again, in the stringency of 
the following autumn, 1899, although 
the Treasury balance was no larger 
than the year before, the public de- 
posits were increased to one hundred 
and eleven millions, which constituted 
more than one-third of the Treasury’s 
total balance. Mr. Gage’s deposits 
were thus almost double the maximum 
reached under Secretary Fairchild, al- 
though the Treasury’s absorption of 
money had not been so considerable. 
Moreover, it later appeared that a sin- 
gle institution, the National City Bank 
of New York, was made the recipient 
of more than fifteen and a half millions 
at a time, while another affiliated New 
York institution, the Hanover National 
Bank, was given the use of deposits 
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amounting to more than four and a half 
millions. The largest award to any 
one bank in Mr. Fairchild’s time, it 
will be remembered, was limited to one 
million. 


Tue Poxtcy or Secretary SHaw. 


The change in policy foreshadowed 
and initiated by Secretary Gage be- 
came a full-fledged reality with Secre- 
tary Shaw. With him it became the 
avowed endeavor of the department to 
check every incipient stringency, and 
to prevent any contraction of credit, no 
matter what might have been its cause. 
During the five years of his service the 
traditions of a half century were com- 
pletely set aside. The laws which had 
been carefully framed to limit the re- 
lations of the Treasury, were twisted 
and violated now this way and now that. 
The independent Treasury system be- 
came practically extinct. Mr. Shaw 


apparently could conceive of but three 
evils in the financial world: high inter- 
est rates, a decline in the prices of 


stocks, and a contraction of credit; but 
these evils. in his opinion, were so 
scrious that they were to be corrected 
at whatever cost. Whenever any of 
these evils seemed imminent nothing 
could prevent him from forestalling 
them. In the autumn stringency of 
1902 he anticipated interest payments, 
and bought bonds in the open market as 
many of his predecessors had done; 
but when these measures proved in- 
sufficient to bring interest rates down, 
he also launched two new experiments 
of doubtful legality, one of which at 
least was of very questionable ex- 
pediency. He offered to accept other 
than Government bonds as security for 
deposits of public money, in the hope 
that he could stimulate an enlargement 
of the public deposits and of the note 
issue at the same time. He also in- 
formed the depositary banks that they 
need no longer keep cash reserves 
against their holdings of public funds. 
This measure at once affected about one 
hundred and thirty millions upon de- 
posit throughout the country, of which 
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forty millions were in New York. The 
ruling would, if carried out, have added 
ten millions in New York city alone to 
the amount held as reserve against other 
deposits, or the basis for forty millions 
of new loans, while in other parts of 
the country it would have justified a 
credit expansion of ninety millions. In 
New York, however, the clearing-house 
association conservatively and wisely 
agreed not to accept the offer, and 
have continued the old reserve require- 
ments against their members down to 
the present time. 

By the end of December, 1902, Mr. 
Shaw had increased his deposits with 
the banks to such an extent that they 
totalled over one hundred and fifty 
millions. 

In the following summer, that of 
1903, Mr. Shaw repeatedly assured the 
public that he would allow no strin- 
gency in the autumn, and toward the 
end of August he revealed the reasons 
for his assurance. Up to this time it 
had been the unquestioned belief of the 
department that revenues once turned 
into the Treasury could not be taken 
out and deposited with the banks. 
When Mr. Fairchild and Mr. Gage had 
made large deposits with the banks, 
they had merely allowed the internal 
revenue to accumulate there as it was 
collected. This was a slow process, and 
limited the Secretary’s power of reliev- 
ing the market to about half a million 
a day. On August 27, 1903, Mr. Shaw 
announced that according to his ruling, 
money could be transferred en bloc 
from the Treasury vaults to the banks, 
and that he had on hand about thirty- 
eight millions available for that pur- 
pose. In other words, he announced to 
the banks before any panic had oc- 
curred, that he intended to assist them 
if they were in need, and that he was 
ready to assist them upon a scale never 
before conceived possible. He held the 
entire Treasury balance ready to use in 
support of what he took to be the needs 
of business. No statement could have 
made more explicit his notion that it 
was the function of the Government 
Treasury to guard and protect the 
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money market, to keep interest rates 
down and to prevent credit contraction. 
During the autumn of. 1903 the Govern- 
ment deposits rose to one hundred and 
sixty-eight millions. 

In the course of the Presidential 
year, 1904, trade slackened; there was 
no tension in the money market; Mr. 
Shaw’s ingenuity was put to no further 
tests; his paternal policy was not 
brought into requisition. 

In the autumn of 1905, however, 
business had resumed its prosperous ad- 
vance, the stock market was buoyant, 
and money rates ran high again. In 
the face of severe tension, stocks never- 
theless continued to rise, the general 
belief at the time being that the Secre- 
tary contemplated his usual assistance 
to the banks. Tor some reason, how- 
ever, on this occasion, Mr. Shaw ab- 
stained from his accustomed interven- 
tion. It may have been because of a 


natural aversion to doing what he was 
expected to do; it may have been be- 
cause the Treasury balance had de- 
clined to the lowest point it had touched 


since he had assumed office; it may 
have been because the administration 
was sensitive to the criticisms that had 
been raised against his earlier practices ; 
it may have been because of the con- 
tinued advance in the stock market 
which seemed to render Treasury as- 
sistance superfluous. Whatever the rea- 
son for his apparent change of policy, 
the period of his abstinence from inter- 
vention in the money market was not 
destined to last long. 

Early in the next year, 1906, the 
bank reserves in New York revealed a 
deficit; many stocks began to decline; 
there were unmistakable signs of im- 
pending contraction. Mr. Shaw once 
more resumed his policy of supporting 
the market, first of all more or less 
surreptitiously, then openly. His first 
step was a private arrangement with 
the most influential of the New York 
banks, by which that institution was to 
import gold, and be allowed to count 
the metal in transit as part of its re- 
serve. This peculiar and unannounced 
arrangement went on for several weeks, 
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possibly months, before a similar privi- 
lege was openly extended to the other 
banks. Not until April 14 did Mr. 
Shaw make virtually the same offer 
publicly and without discrimination. 
He then announced that he would do- 
posit Government money with any 
bank which engaged to import gold, so 
that interest would not be lost during 
the period of shipment. Mr. Shaw 
claimed that in this way approximate], 
fifty millions were brought from abroad, 
and at any rate forty-nine millions wer 
deposited in the New York banks, or 
the basis for a loan extension of nearly 
two hundred millions. Of these forty- 
nine millions of public funds it is 
worthy of passing note that thirty-one 
were placed with a single institution, 
the National City Bank. 

In the late summer the stock market 
entered upon its last ill-advised upward 
swing, under the lead of influences that 
are well known, and in September the 
bank reserves again revealed a deficit. 
Once more Mr. Shaw poured oil upon 
the fire and repeated his operation of 
the previous spring. This time forty- 
four millions of the Government moncy 
were turned into the New York market 
(of which twenty-five went to the 
National City Bank) ostensibly as an 
artificial stimulus to the import of gold. 
They represented Mr. Shaw’s last ef- 
fort to prevent a contraction of credit, 
his last contribution to the advance of 
the stock market, for before another 
period of money tension had arrived, 
Mr. Shaw had withdrawn from public 
life, and had been welcomed to other 
fields of usefulness. 


Errects or Treasury INTERVENTION. 


Events have moved rapidly since Mr. 
Shaw left office, and we are already in 
a position from which we can survey 
some of the consequences of his policy 
in perspective. 

For an entire decade banking credit 
had been expanding with scarcely a 
momentary halt. The movement in its 
duration and extent was doubtless in 
large part attributable to the vast ad- 
ditions made during the period to the 
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money supply in the way of gold and 
bank notes. Nearly a billion dollars 
had been added to our supply of gold 
and about three hundred millions to our 
bank circulation, which meant an aver- 
age annual increase for ten years of 
about one hundred and thirty millions. 
A considerable part of this increase had 
passed into bank reserves and had nat- 
urally formed a basis for enlarged 
credit. But the community’s credit, as 
registered in bank deposits, had in- 
creased far more, rapidly than the 
money supply. The total of individual 
deposits in all of the banks, according 
to the Comptroller’s figures, had in- 
creased at the rate of about five hun- 
dred and ninety millions per year. Nor 
did this merely result from the fact 
that upon a given basis of money a 
multiple quantity of credit can always 
be created. It meant more than that. 


It meant that the proportion of credit 
to the currency in the country had also 
been increasing, for the ratio between 
the country’s money and the bank de- 
posits in 1896 had been as 100 to 182, 


but in 1906 credit had increased, so 
that the proportion stood as 100 to 310. 

[t is worth while also to examine the 
relative proportion in which different 
classes of bank credit had increased, 
especially in New York where Mr. 
Shaw’s operations had been most ex- 
tensive. Here one can see most plainly 
the traces of his policy of stock market 
relief. If we compare the classification 
of loans in the national banks of New 
York city in September, 1896, with the 
same classification in September, 1906, 
we find an altogether disproportionate 
and enormous increase in the loans to 
the stock market, as compared with 
industrial loans. Loans on time against 
commercial paper had increased by 
seventy-three per cent., but loans on 
time secured by stocks and bonds had 
increased by one hundred and seven- 
teen per cent., and loans on call secured 
by stocks and bonds had increased by 
1s much as one hundred and seventy- 
tive per cent. 

Much the same story of dispropor- 
tionate credit in the security market is 
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told by the statistics of price move- 
ments during the period. The index 
numbers constructed by the Bureau of 
Labor registered a rise between 1896 
and 1906 in the prices of raw com- 
modities of forty-nine per cent.; in the 
prices of manufactured commodities of 
thirty-seven per cent., and an average 
increase among all commodities of 
thirty-five per cent. To the average 
weekly wages of workingmen an in- 
crease of eighteen per cent. was at- 
tributed. If, however, we set alongside 
of these figures the movements in the 
prices of securities as tabulated by the 
“Wall Street Journal,” we find a most 
startling contrast. In the case of 
twenty leading railroad stocks, the in- 
crease in price amounted to two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight per cent., and 
among the twelve leading industrials, 
the rise in prices reached even as high 
as two hundred and sixty-eight per 
cent. Security prices had been carried 
upward beyond all reason, and beyond 
all proportion with their earning capac- 
ity. Figures recently published show 
that the dividends of twenty leading 
railroads at the topmost prices of 1906 
scarcely average a yield of more than 
three per cent. Some, like the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, offered less than 
two and a half per cent., or below the 
normal yield of a gilt-edged first mort- 
gage bond. These rates, it must be 
remembered, were particularly low be- 
cause they occurred in.a period when 
money was depreciating, and when in- 
terest rates would naturally have been 
high. One of the reasons for this 
anomalous condition unquestionably was 
that Mr. Gage and Mr. Shaw had for 
the greater part of ten years resisted 
with all the vast resources of the Gov- 
ernment Treasury, the natural tendency 
of interest rates to follow the rising 
level of prices. They had, in fact, 
succeeded in keeping the money rate of 
interest below the rate which would 
have been “normal” or “natural” with 
a depreciating currency. They had 
kept alive a continuously excessive de- 
mand for credit, by making it available 
at less than the normal cost. They had 
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sown the wind and their successor was 
to reap the whirlwind. They had 
helped to raise the tower of credit to 
a tottering height, and now the slight- 
est agitation of any sort was sure to 
bring collapse. 

Secretary Cortetyou Fo.titows Bap 
PRECEDENTs. 


Mr. Cortelyou became Secretary of 
the Treasury on March 4th, 1907, and 
before he had had time to settle him- 
self in his new office, or to outline any 
general policy, the fiduciary structure 
fostered by his predecessors began to 
waver. Within ten days of his assump- 
tion of office the stock market experi- 
enced the most severe recession of sev- 
eral years, and Mr. Cortelyou found 
himself, swept along by the precedents 
of Mr. Shaw, now extending to the 
banks relief in the form of more Gov- 
ernment deposits, now offering again to 
accept railways bonds as security for 
such deposits, then offering to antici- 
pate interest payments and also to re- 
deem bonds in advance of their matur- 
‘ity. In thus retracing Mr. Shaw’s 
footsteps he apologetically explained 
that this action must not be regarded 
as a precedent. It was even implied 
that eventually he hoped to arrange 
the affairs of the Treasury so that the 
department would not have such close 
relations with the New York market. 
This idea seemed to be confirmed early 
in May by the announcement that he 
had appointed a commission of five to 
consider the whole question of the de- 
posit of public funds in the national 
banks. 

In August, however, came a second 
and more severe set-back in the stock 
market, and Mr. Cortelyou by this 
time seems to have adopted his prede- 
cessor’s theory as to Treasury respon- 
sibilities, for on the 23d he came for- 
ward with a plan which may almost be 
said to have out-Shawed Shaw. He 
announced, that beginning with the first 
week in September, he would make de- 
posits with the banks regularly for a 
period of at least five weeks, and that 
while so doing he would publish no in- 
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formation as to the amount of these 
deposits, or as to the manner of their 
distribution. He also suggested, that 
in his opinion, this was a plan which 
might with advantage be followed an- 
nually in the weeks of autumnal strin- 
gency. In the course of the next six 
weeks the deposits of the Treasury 
with the banks increased by about nine- 
teen millions, and in the middle of 
October they totalled one hundred and 
seventy-six millions. 

Toward the end of October came the 
third great break in the market, and 
the actual outburst of the panic, the 
details of which are too fresh in mem- 
ory to bear repetition. It suffices to 
say, that ‘in its three opening days, be- 
tween Wednesday, October 23, and 
Saturday, October 26, Mr. Cortelyou 
turned more than thirty-one millions of 
the public funds over to the banks of 
New York city, carrying the total of 
Government deposits in the national 
banks of the country to the enormous 
level of two hundred and nine millions. 
The power of the Federal Treasury to 
support the tottering edifice of credit 
had, however, at last reached its limit. 
The props snapped under the over- 
whelming weight, the financial frame- 
work collapsed, and on Monday, Octo- 
ber 28, the vast majority of the banks 
in the country suspended payments. Of 
the efforts of the Secretary in subse- 
quent weeks to re-erect the fallen 
structure, of his increase of the Gov- 
ernment deposits to two hundred and 
forty-two millions, and of his prepos- 
terous plan to borrow one hundred and 
fifty millions additional in order to 
turn them over to the banks, nothing 
need be said, except that thus far they 
have proved futile, and that the latter 
plan has been generally condemned as 
ill adapted either to afford immediate 
relief or future safety. 


FaitureE oF PatTERNALISM. 


Such is the story of the Treasury's 


decade of paternalism. Beginning 
modestly under Secretary Gage, it de- 
veloped flamboyantly under Secretary 
Shaw, and has reached its logical and 
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helpless end under Secretary Cortelyou. 

t is a story of arbitrary and lawless 
meddling sometimes involving favorit- 
ism on the part of the Treasury. It is 
a story of resultant improvidence on the 
part of the banks involving in the case 
of the New York banks the lowest aver- 
age reserves of any of the four decades 
since the national banks were organized. 
In the stock market it is a story of the 
most extravagant speculation since the 
Civil War. The end of the story has 
been the most general and prolonged 
collapse of the country’s credit system 
in the history of the national banking 
svstem. 


Treasury Suovutp Be Divorcep From 
THE Money MARKET. 


The completed record of these ten 
years shows very clearly the import- 
ance for the future of again divorcing 
the Treasury from the money market. 
One can not but hope that, with the 
return of settled conditions, either the 
commission which Mr. Cortelyou ap- 
pointed last year, or Congress itself, 
will see the wisdom of putting aside 
the unhappy legacies of Secretaries 
Gage and Shaw, and will once more 
establish relations between the Govern- 
ment Treasury and the banks which 
are automatic and involuntary. 

This end might be attained in various 
ways. It could, I believe, be best at- 
tained if the Secretary were required to 
deposit with the banks daily, all re- 
ceipts in excess of a fixed balance, and 
if the deposits were made available 
upon the same terms to all national 
banks. The Treasury would then be 
relieved from any possible charge of 
discrimination or of market favoritism; 
and the banks would be debarred from 
the unwholesome expectation of outside 
relief the existence of which is to-day a 
continual incentive to unpreparedness. 
A solution of this sort involves of 
course the working out of various ques- 
tions of detail in distributing the de- 
posits, such as the question as to how 
far from the place of its collection 
surplus revenue shall be distributed; 
the question as to the relation between 
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the amount to be deposited and the 
capitalization or resources of the in- 
dividual banks; the question whether 
the Government shall charge a fixed 
rate of interest, or allow the banks to 
bid for the privilege of receiving the 
public funds; and the question whether 
the Government deposits shall be given 
any peculiar security. None of these 


questions, however, will be “found in- 
soluble, if subjected to earnest inquiry. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BANKERS. 


ONSUL-GENERAL RICHARD 
GUENTHER of Frankfort ad- 
vises that the supreme court of the 
Empire, the last legal resort in Ger- 
many, has, in several cases, fixed the 
responsibility of bankers when advising 
investments to their clients. He cites 
the following case in point: 


One of the latest decisions of this kind 
was rendered against a bank which, upon 
receiving an order from a customer to pur- 
chase 30,000 marks (mark equals 23.8 cents) 
of a certain class of mortgage bonds, in- 
stead of executing the order wrote to the 
customer advising him to buy instead the 
mortgage bonds of another company, 
stating that the latter were equally safe 
and possessed some advantages over those 
ordered. The customer thereupon changed 
the order, according to the bank’s advice. 
When the company issuing the purchased 
bonds failed he brought suit against the 
bank for the recovery of the money invested. 

The court, in its decision against the bank, 
hela: “The bank has not done its duty in 
taking care of its customer’s interests when 
it recommended the purchased bonds to be 
as safe as those originally ordered to be 
purchased, because the bank should have 
known that the latter had the quality of 
legal or trust investment funds for widows 
and orphans, wards, etc.” whereas the bonds 
advised and bought for the customer lacked 
that important qualification. 

The bank was not asked for its advice by 
the customer, but obtruded it. It was also 
proved that the bank received a much higher 
commission for the sale of the bonds pur- 
chased than the percentage that would have 
been obtained in supplying the bonds orig- 
inally ordered. 





SOME DUTIES OF THOSE WHO DEAL WITH 
BANKS. 


By Charles W. Stevenson. 


(Continued from March number, page 358.) 


IIL.—DUTY OF BORROWERS IN TIME OF PANIC, 


"THERE is something more than the 

mere payment of debt. There is 
an honorable conduct of business! 
Happily, the world has come, through 
the “‘acquisitiveness,” the “propensity 
to trade,” of which Adam Smith writes, 
to a high state of civilization, and with 
the spread of commerce, man’s trust in 
man has spread. Credit is the founda- 
tion of all our business, and this credit 
is based not alone on the ability to pay, 
the moral ground of duty, but on the 
higher ethical ground, that the man 
who pays in the nick of time fulfills an 
obligation to the world of trade outside 
his own immediate transaction. 

Not only have the relations of capital 
and labor been taught us by discussion, 
but business has made a code out of 
necessity which makes for the best in- 
terests of all men. The merchant who 
brings the products of the world to 
your door does more than sell you the 
goods for a fair profit. He contributes 
to your happiness and comfort, in ad- 
dition, and the manufacturer who forms 
the machine out of the inchoate ele- 
ments brings light and liberty to the 
whole world. So, too, the maker of 
credit, the lender of his capital, does 
good beyond the rate of interest he 
exacts, and in this the bank is the most 
beneficent of modern corporations. 


Commerce tue Resutt or MutTvat 
INTERESTS. 


Men now know that commerce is the 
result of the mutual interests of men. 
“Looking out for the other fellow” in 
the trade, is a law of deep wisdom. It 
is mutual benefit that makes men ex- 
change. The medium of exchange is 
of little moment, so that it is the same 
to-day and to-morrow, and serves as a 
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common denominator of values. The 
thing we now realize is that credit per- 
forms the function of money and 
makes the wheels turn. . 

With the multiplication of transpor- 
tation facilities there has come a sense 
of interdependence. No man works to 
himself alone. All are concerned in the 
welfare of all. If trade makes its own 
laws, one of them is that the man who 
fails in honorable conduct, in integrity, 
or in ability, harms all those who have 
trading to do. The merchant, manu- 
facturer, farmer and banker, are in- 
extricably banded together in every 
transaction, however small it may be. 
The man who toils for his day’s wage 
is dependent on the price of loans in 
London. The merchant who sells sugar 
over the counter is dependent on the 
facilities with which money can be bor- 
rowed to build ships, and the man who 
has the money to invest is dependent 
on the man who does a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s wage. All are weaving 
in the loom that is civilization! 

Therefore, the borrower and lender 
have mutual interests. The idea that 
the man with the money may grind an- 
other is relegated to the superstitions 
of the past. Only the man with the 
wicked heart may do this. Money is 
worth what it will bring. If a man 
charge another a rate of interest that is 
permitted by the conditions of business, 
he is working him no hardship, is doing 
his own conscience no injury. It is 
the man who takes occasion to press 
another, under a condition to which he 
was an original party, who becomes the 
oppressor. The mutual interest of 
borrower and lender demands the same 
treatment of one that it does of the oth- 
er. If, when money is plentiful and rates 
are low, the borrower can make an ex- 
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cess of profits; then, when rates are high 
and money is scarce the lender should 
have his day. The law is not only the 
law of self-interest but of helpfulness 
as well. It is the law of mutual ad- 
vantage. The high rate goes with the 
need; and man pays for need, and so it 
is that whether there be a large lender 
and a small borrower or a small lender 
and a large borrower, the mutual rela- 
tion is the same. 


ApVANTAGE OF FLuip Assets. 


Coming back to the bank as a lender, 
we note that the fluidity of its assets 
is one of the chief advantages it is to 
trade. It has money on hand to lend 
nearly all the time, because all men are 
not borrowers at the same time. It is 
the same with its deposits; all men are 
not using their credits or their cash 
balances at the same time. Part of 
them remain in the bank, and this in- 
stitution, by the peculiar nature of its 
business, becomes a manufactory of 
credit, and this is of great benefit to 
business in general. It enables A and 
B to go on with their different enter- 
prises, confident they will be able to 
borrow of the bank when they need to. 
If there were not this fountain, this 
never-failing supply, men would not be 
able to begin an undertaking until they 
had obtained the money. They would 
have to get it and lay it away in ad- 
vance, 

The bank has fluid assets. It is 
ready, save in times of stress, to care 
for its customers, and this discloses the 
duty of the borrower. If the bank sup- 
plies many out of its credit-power, the 
man who pays aids it in doing so. He 
makes the wheels go round, with the 
others. It is the man who refuses to 
pay. who compels the bank to realize 
on his slow assets, that harms his fellow 
tradesman by destroying the fluidity of 
the bank’s assets. 

It is because the bank is ever ready 
that men wait until they need before 
going thereto. But if this is a privi- 
lege of modern business, there is the 
further duty to pay when due, to meet 
every request and requirement of the 


banker, and it is to the praise of the 
business world in general that men do 
conform to banking rules and make 
every effort to meet requirements, even 
to the sacrifice of the cherished am- 
bitions and the loss of profits. There 
is to-day a mutual respect between busi- 
ness men in their methods that the 
world has never attained before. 

In times of stress there are many 
individual borrowers who sell their 
goods at a sacrifice to meet notes due 
in the bank. The larger the dealings 
the more this is to be noticed, though 
the country merchant is as strenuous in 
making his collections to meet his note 
at the bank as the city merchant is. 
The latter, however, is put to greater 
exertions to meet the need. When 
panic comes, he feels first the hard 
times that creep on. If he be a man 
in the dry-goods business, where fash- 
ion and season cut such a figure in sales, 
he puts his goods down to the very 
lowest price and pays his banker! By 
doing this he makes a voluntary sacri- 
fice for the good of trade. He must 
pay. This he knows. But he more 
gladly pays when he remembers that 
the bank must carry not only himself 
but the man who buys from him. By 
paying the bank it is kept in shape to 
supply the purchaser with funds to buy 
his goods. Credit is based on credit 
many times multiplied, and the man 
who continues to do business as before 
is the man who aids in easing a situa- 
tion which if maintained long brings 
hardship to all. 

That the individual, then, has a duty 
in the premises, aside from the mere 
paying of the debt, is apparent. He 
really helps himself, for the sooner 
the stress is over the better it will be 
for him. It will be over sooner by his 
heroic action in making his prices suit 
the times. To-day, following our re- 
cent financial stress, we note that the 
merchants are offering discounts, 
through the medium of newspaper ad- 
vertising, that have never been seen 
before. It is a sense of duty as well as 
necessity which prompts this. The mer- 
chant who sells and pays will live to 
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sell again. This is the law. And the 
borrower who first hastens to the coun- 
ter with the money on his note is the 
man who does most to make business 
normal. No selfish purpose to succeed 
at the cost of others will win in the 
long run. The man who pays his bank- 
er when the latter calls is the man who 
is sensitive to all the needs of trade, 
and considerate of others. For the 
banker never calls a Joan save on good 
grounds. It is the nature of his. busi- 
ness to lend all the money he can and 
make trade as lively as he can. But 
when there is a contraction of credits 
on hand he waits until he must, then 
there is to be no delay. The money 
must be forthcoming. It is no pleas- 
ure to him to make the borrower pay 
rather than renew. It cuts off his prof- 
its. But it keeps the factories running 
and labor employed, more than if credit 
were allowed to collapse by its own 
weight. Better that all do a reasonable 
amount of business than that a few do 
a large amount of business. And the 
borrower, as he now knows, borrows not 
the funds of the banker alone but the 
funds of the community in which he 
does business, the balances, indeed, of 
the very men who come to his counter 
and his shop. 


PayMENT oF DivipENDs ON CorPORATE 
Stocks. 


In the same way the corporation, 
when it borrows on long time the small 
savings of the workers of the land, 
through the issuance of its bonds, is 
bound to pay in time of stress and 
should so manage its business that it 
will be able to meet all dividends 


promptly in cash. It is interest here 
that counts to the man of small means. 
* He does not want his dividend in stock, 
and should not be paid thus. The mat- 
ter of profits of stockholders and sal- 
aries of officers during the continuance 
of a depression should be subservient 
to the payment of the customary divi- 
dends. For here, too, the contribution 
to the public is great, greater than the 
mere payment of the money due. To 
seek to win great advantages by pass- 
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ing dividends is to take from the inter- 
ests of those who cannot help them- 
selves since they are non-participating 
shareholders, and need their dividends 
for current expenses. 

It is because of these many reasons 
that at the present time it is incumbent 
on the borrower to think well of all his 
business acts before doing them. It is 
a time of stress. There is a slowing 
down of the race for gain. There is a 
period of contraction coming on which 
is inevitable. Many men see in this an 
opportunity for great gain. But when 
the bank calls, let such a man know that 
the banker is not looking for a means to 
enable a few to succeed at the expense 
of the others. If he refuses to make 
a loan for reasons that he does not ex- 
plain in full, let the would-be borrower 
know that he is doing so because of a 
high sense of duty. It is the duty of 
the borrower to comply. 

The bank, because of its credit-mak- 
ing power, exercises special supervision 
over business. At the same time it is a 
servant thereof. The crisis which must 
inevitably follow to some extent the 
panic through which we have lately 
passed will be minimized by the banker 
from his high vantage point. He will 
aid men in meeting their engagements 
as far as he can. But he will not im- 
peril many to save one. It is idle to 
ask it. It is wrong to expect it. The 
banker holds the pulse of the business 
world. He prescribes the need of the 
hour. His whole thought and duty is 
to make the best times for the people 
he can. For it is then, and then alone. 
that he is at ease himself, and making 
money in proper degree. This it is the 
duty of the borrower to know. 

The man who strains his credit with 
his banker at a time like this must be 
dulled to the responsibilities of trade, 
and the duties which grow out of its 
mutual advantages. There is a period 
of liquidation necessary because of the 
over-expansion of credit. The sooner 
the average is reached the sooner busi- 
ness will open up as of old. The bor- 
rower must meet the issue in a spirit of 
fairness to all. 





*A LITTLE MATTER OF INTEREST TO THE 
SAVINGS BANK. 


By William H. Kniffin, Jr., Cashier Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 


UCCESS in banking depends pri- 
marily upon two factors: manage- 
ment and interest, each being more or 
less vital. Management will include 
the general policy of the bank; the 
standing and ability of the men; the 
treatment accorded patrons; advertis- 
ing methods, and the like. The interest 
rules and rates, both as affecting the 
depositor and the bank, will have much 
to do with the making of an institution, 
and while this feature is up for discus- 
sion at length, yet the element of man- 
agement must not be overlooked in the 
conduct of every enterprise that bids 
for public favor, and whose success de- 
pends solely upon the winning and the 
holding of that favor. 

Conditions differ; population varies; 
earning capacity and habits of thrift 
depend upon environment and training, 
and to compare one bank with another 
intelligently one must be conversant 
with these facts. 


Tue ELemMent or MANAGEMENT. 


Situated a few blocks. apart in 
Greater New York are three savings 
banks. One was organized in 1851 and 
now has fifty million dollars on depos- 
it; the other started in 1860 and mus- 
ters twelve millions; the other began 
business in 1864 and has but seven mil- 
lions. 

To account for the larger growth of 
the one as against the others in the same 
territory is a difficult matter. The op- 
portunities have been the same; the in- 


terest rates quite likely uniform, and 
so far as is known in the past, and cer- 
tainly at present, the rules have been in 
favor of the smallest. 

Age alone could not have done it, for 
only a few years intervene, and we 
have but two solutions left: manage- 
ment and an attractive building. This 
imposing structure overtowering the 
smaller banks naturally had much to do 
in influencing deposits, some good bank 
men to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Fine buildings are costly to own and 
to maintain, but they are ever a valu- 
able asset. The average man cannot 
digest a bank statement. Frequently 
he does not know the men behind, but 
he can see a fine building, and it con- 
veys to him the idea of stability, per- 
manency ; and, other things being equal, 
he will take his money to the bank with 
the big building and—a good reputa- 
tion. This is history and this is human 
nature. 

It took a little country bank twenty- 
five years to get its first million—with- 
out a building, but with a modest and 
attractive home it got the second million 
in one-fifth the time. How one bank 
could double its resources in fifteen 
years in the face of a huge defalcation. 
a consequent run, and, in order to avoid 
receivership, a scaling down of each 


*A number of other papers treating of 
matters of practical interest to savings 
banks have been prepared by Mr. Kniffin 
and will be published in subsequent issues 
of the Magazine. 
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deposit to the extent of fifteen per cent. 
and much unpleasant notoriety in con- 
sequence—-a bank with a “black eye,” 
as it were; how this could be done. while 
its’ neighbor just across the street with 
an attractive outfit, a clean record and 
men just as good, crept along at a slow- 
er pace, can be attributed to nothing 
but good management and _ persistent 
advertising, coupled with the forgetful- 
ness of the public mind. 

Many banks in their policy are “‘pen- 
ny wise and pound foolish.” To charge 
a good customer two cents to answer 
his letter may be good business, but if 
it alienates his good will, it is mighty 
poor management. While I do not be- 
little good men, both on the board of 
trustees and in the cage, and not for- 
getting that good management has been 
the secret of many successes, yet I hold 
that interest rules and rates have also 
played an important part in the build- 
ing up of many banks. 


ApVERTISING THEIR Rates. 


To take a casual glance, pick up any 


good magazine and therein will be 
found the advertisements of a dozen 
banks in various parts of the country. 
They want money and evidently want 


it badly—badly enough to make it an 
object “to see us.” Now, it will be no- 
ticed that they do not advertise their 
assets, their men, their laws—the three 
elements that make for goodness in 
banking, for what cares Bill Jones who 
handles his money, so long as he gets 
five per cent.! “Tom Johnson’s Bank” 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is trading’on the 
notoriety and unique personality of Mr. 
Johnson, and a clever scheme they have 
(no charge for the ad.), but this is the 
most notable instance at present of us- 
ing one’s fame for banking publicity. 
If we judge the matter rightly, these 
mail-order banks draw their funds prin- 
cipally from localities where interest 
rates are low and rules strict, for it will 
agair be noted that the chief character- 
istic of their advertisements is their 
large rate, larger than prevails at home 
—otherwise why go so far with money? 
Their liberal rules also must appeal 
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very strongly to the average man. Some 
years ago the writer answered one of 
the aforesaid ads., and he is still on the 
mailing list, periodically being called 
upon to “bank with us—and we will do 
thee good!” 

The assertion is ventured, that had the 
seven million dollar bank above re- 
ferred to paid five per cent., while the 
others paid three and one-half, the re- 
sult would have been different. The 
people care not how the bank man geis 
it, or where he gets it, so long as they 
get their share when they want it. Tell 
us why the good people deposited a mil- 
lion dollars in a commercial bank+-—— 
interest department, which should have 
gone into the old-time savings bank 
with a clean sheet, doing business on 
the same block and paying the same 
rate, and we will tell you the secret of 
banking success. Could it have been 
from the fact that the commercial bank 
pays on daily balances, while the sav- 
ings bank pays from quarterly periods 
only, and the little matter of interest 
did the trick? 

Department stores all over the coun- 
try are opening banking departments— 
“borrowing without borrowing” at four 
and one-half per cent.—or more. Of 
course, to borrow from the public is 
cheaper and better than borrowing from 
the banks—the public is not so strict 
a paymaster—but why will the good 
people put their money in these “‘banks” 
with nothing but neckties and notions, 
delicatessen and deceit back of their 
money? Why? One-half of one per 
cent. is an all-powerful attraction, that 
only the strongest can resist. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when. one could get interest on 
savings account in but one place—-the 
savings bank. But to-day, in every 
small town, commercial banks and trust 
companies are bidding for the people’s 
money—and won’t be happy ’till they 
get it! The bank man of to-day has a 
different situation to face than had his 
grandfather, and must adopt new meth- 
ods, if he would hold his own. Com- 


+ This bank has since closed its doors. 
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petition is rife and interest rates are 
often ruinous, and the question is not: 
How much can you pay, but how much 
will you pay? 


Onty A LitrLte Marrer. 


in this little matter of interest, some 
folks exhibit their “smallness.” 
Th: good lady who deposited thirty 
dollars with the Bizzy Bee Savings 
Bank at three and one-half per cent. 
and protested when her interest was 
entered at fifty-two,cents each half 
vear. instead of fifty-three cents for the 
latter half, and stuck out for her penny 
—-and got it—is typical of many. 

Likewise the good folks who jour- 
neved sixteen miles in order to put their 
money in a four per cent. bank (four 
per cent. up to $1,000 and three and 
one-half per cent. on the excess), while 
their local bank would pay three ‘and 
one-half on the full amount, and actu- 
ally losing money on large deposits, 
these were doing only what is done the 
country over in the mad scramble for a 
little matter of interest. 

Three and one-half per cent. under 
certain rules may be much better for 
the depositor than four per cent. under 
other conditions, but the bank man can- 
not run a business college and give each 
patron a course in finance to acquaint 
him with these details. 

The New York “World” of Janu- 
ary 14 contained a list of thirty-five 
trust companies of Manhattan alone 
that had lost two hundred and fifty- 
eight million, nine hundred thousand 
dollars in deposits between August 22, 
1907, and December 19 of the same 
year. Just how much of this vast sum 
was “savings bank” money, attracted 
by the greater and more liberal inter- 
est rates, is a matter of conjecture; but 
it must have been considerable. 

3ut in this, as in other matters, a 
custom becomes an abuse, and then leg- 
islation steps in to right the wrong. 
Under date of January 21, Superintend- 
ent Williams, of the New York Bank- 
ing Department, said: “Banks of dis- 
count in New York, with capital of 
twenty-three millions, are doing a sav- 
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ings bank business. The safeguards 
thrown around the deposits in savings 
banks are lacking in the case of dis- 
count banks.” “It-is a difficult prob- 
lem,” he said, “but I would prohibit the 
giving of interest in New York city 
banks of discount on accounts of less 
than one thousand dollars. The mini- 
mum could be reduced in other cities. 
I want the savings deposits safeguard- 
ed. I would allow these banks to pay 
interest, but they must segregate these 
savings accounts, protect them as in 
the regular savings bank business. The 
menace to the safety of banking insti- 
tutions in this state is the interest basis. 
All we can do is to reduce it, not as a 
hardship upon the people, but to insure 
safe banking. It is the root of the 
whole evil.” 


Interest MetTHops 1n New York. 


Having occasion to inquire quite 


closely into the methods, rates and rules 
of all the savings banks of New York 
State, the attached tables will give the 
The column hgaded ‘Net Cost 


results. 
of Money” contains figures furnished 
in the majority of instances by the 
banks themselves. The method of com- 
putation is not known, but the Bank 
Department, in estimating the accrued 
interest on deposits, takes the dividends 
at several previous periods, and, adding 
together, divides the amount by the 
total of the deposits at the same periods, 
and thus gets an average rate. Some 
authorities do not sustain this method. 
but in instances where the banks would 
not, or did not, give the estimated cost. 
for want of better term, the state re- 
port for the year 1906 has been used 
as a basis, and the figures arrived at as 
nearly as could be done from outside 
information. 

It will be noted that the banks of 
Greater New York, with one exception. 
operate under the quarterly rule; i. e.. 
money draws from the quarter days, 
January 1, April 1, July 1 and October 
1, if left until the close of the period. 
While “up-state” the custom seems rad- 
ically different, for out of eighty-five 
listed, forty-four pay from the first of 
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each month; the others quarterly. The 
general custom is to require money to 
be on deposit on January and July 1, 
or other half-yearly periods, but some 
will pay if left until the quarter day. 

The matter seems to be one of lo- 
cality; banks in different sections fol- 
lowing one another in both rates and 
rules. Note Albany, Buffalo, Kingston. 
Rochester, etc., and the customary rea- 
son is, “The other bank does it and so 
we do.” Competition, as above noted, 
has driven many into more liberal meth- 
ods, in order to hold their trade. 

Just why the metropolitan banks ad- 
here so closely to the quarterly idea is 
not apparent, and upwards of fifty let- 
ters were addressed to different banks 
asking the reason, and from the re- 
plies it would seem to be largely a mat- 
ter of personal opinion and “follow the 
leader.” It can readily be seen that 
as far as the bank is concerned, the 
quarterly is the more profitable method. 
but it would also seem to be a bit one- 
sided. and competition has yet failed 
to change the custom. To ask a man 
to leave his money with you without 
interest from the middle of January to 
the first of April, seems hardly fair to 
him, but as one bank man puts it, “We 
do not believe in giving the depositor all 
the profit there is in taking care of his 
money.” From an equitable standpoint, 
and especially when interest rates are 
good and demand active, the benefits 
would seem to be all on one side. But 
when rates are low and demand slack, 
the case would be reversed. 


QuARTERLY AND MONTHLY. 


The profits of a savings bank arise 


from two sources: first, the difference 
between the amount earned from invest- 
ments and that which is credited to de- 
positors as dividends; second, the accre- 
tions arising from deposits on which no 
interest is paid. This includes the time 
funds which are in possession of the 
bank without cost to it, and amounts 
withdrawn at inopportune times—lapses, 
as it were. These are no small item, 
for under the quarterly rule it is pos- 
sible to have money nearly eleven weeks 
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—the maximum—while under the 
monthly rule, thirty days, if no days 
of grace are allowed, would be the long- 
est time for such earnings to accrue. 

The labor item must be considered in 
this connection, for while it may not 
mean much to a small bank, yet to 
large one it would be a question of ad- 
ditional clerk hire. Under the quar- 
terly method, it is merely a matter = 
multiplying by one and two, and : 
schoolboy can do it; but from the mo: ith- 
ly periods it becomes a matter of frac- 
tions, and is more of a task from every 
standpoint. Form No. 1 contains fifty 
active accounts, selected from a bank 
ledger, distributed quarterly. ‘ The in- 
terest total will be noticed later, but, as 
a matter of labor, it may be of interest 
to note that this sheet can be figured 
and proven in about four minutes, while 
Form No. 2, containing the same ac- 
counts distributed monthly, will take at 
least four times as long. The greater 
mass of figures will account for the ex- 
tra labor, both in computing and prov- 
ing. 

Under the quarterly rule the tenden- 
cy among depositors is to hold back 
their funds until the interest-bearing 
periods, and then all together make a 
mad rush for the banks, as the long 
lines of waiting people at the New 
York banks every three months, neces- 
sitating policemen to keep order, will 
testify. On such deposits the main 
source of profit—idle money—is gone, 
for the money begins to work for the 
depositor as soon as it begins to work 
for the bank, leaving only the small 
margin above ‘noted as profit to the 
bank. Banks working under the month- 
ly rule testify that this rule makes a 
uniform counter business, and has a 
tendency to encourage regular, system- 
atic saving, as against periodical rush- 
es; from many standpoints this would 
seem to be the most equitable method, 
if equity is to be regarded as a savings 
bank characteristic. 

If the country bankers are to be re- 
lied upon—and there are a few such— 
the monthly proposition brings depos- 
its—why not? Suppose you had a thou- 
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Form 1.— Containing fifty accounts distributed quarterly. 
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sand dollars, idle money; would you 
take it to the bank where interest would 
begin six, eight or ten weeks hence, or, 
other things being equal, to the bank 
that would pay you from about the time 
of deposit—the first of the following 
month, at the latest? Other things, mind 
you, safety, conservatism, reputation, 
being equal, the average man would go 
to the monthly bank, and so would you. 
Money follows liberal rules, if they are 
reasonable, as naturally as it follows 
high rates of interest, and the little 
matter of interest—not much in itself to 
either party; a matter of sentiment. 
more than cents, this it is that turns the 
tide. Not many months ago. a woman 
crossed the East River and came_ to 
Brooklyn, after searching Manhattan 
in vain, to find a bank—a savings bank 
—that would take her $1,600 and pay 
her interest from the first of the fol- 
lowing month, and we, like many oth- 
ers, had to refuse her good money. 


Tue Cost. 


As to the cost, note forms Nos. 1 and 
2. Here is an aggregate of eighteen 
thousand dollars, the interest on this 


amount at four per cent. computed 
quarterly amounts to $271.06, while, if 
figured monthly, Form 2, it will total 
$296.41, a difference of $25.35, or .0935 
more. A similar test made with up- 
wards of eight hundred accounts, gave 
the same result. One bank, which has 
recently changed to the monthly idea. 
states that it costs them seven-tenths of 
a mill additional. Another, that their 
rate under the quarterly was .0335, 
while under the monthly it went to 
.0336, making a difference of $175 on 
$1,250,000 of deposits. This has been 
the experience of several banks that 
have worked under both rules. In large 
banks this would amount to consider- 
able, but working on the theory of small 
profits and large volume, rather than 
small volume and large profits, the ulti- 
mate results would not be altered, in so 
far as the surplus is concerned. While 
it undoubtedly would be smaller in pro- 
portion, yet in substance it would be 
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larger if additional money is attracted 
thereby. Suppose it were to bring in 
but $50,000 additional within the year 
upon which the net profit was only one 
and one-quarter per cent., as agains! 
one and three-quarters under the quar- 
terly, it would show a net profit to the 
bank of $625. This argument, of 
course, is based on the fact that it at- 
tracts additional money, and costs no 
more in clerk hire to handle the addi- 
tional business. 

The Manhattan banks seem to hav: 
abandoned the monthly rule as soon :s 
substantial growth was attained and 
they could be more or less independent. 
One bank states that it made an activ: 
counter business and many people de- 
posited money for one or two montlis 
and then withdrew it; but to overcome 
this some institutions pay for a mini- 
mum of three months, but if left over 
the period, will given seven and eiglit 
months’ interest at the next dividend 
period. At any rate, I fail to see the 
point, for there is but little difference to 
the bank whether it be left for three 
months or only two or one; the propo- 
sition is practically the same—a short- 
time deposit. 

An old bank with an established clien- 
tele can afford to be a little “stiff,” both 
in rules and rates, but a new bank bid- 
ding for patrons must do a few things 
the other fellow doesn’t—if they can be 
done legitimately and _ conservatively 
(and this certainly can), if a healthy 
growth is to be obtained. Fine build- 
ings, large surpluses and big figures are 
for the aged, but for the youngster. 
struggling hard for a foothold, some lit- 
tle inducement must be offered; little 
things that please the people must be 
done, if success is to come. If one can 
be a little more polite and accommoda- 
ting and, if possible, a little more gen- 
erous, withal, doing as we would be 
dene by—-and doing it first—here is a 
drawing card of no mean proportions. 

The proposition seems equitable, to 
say the least; many say it is profitable. 
Competition often compels it and cus- 
tom confirms it. Lucky indeed is that 
bank man who has the field all to him- 
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Form 2.— Containing the same accounts as in Form 1, distributed monthly. 
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self; where competition does not come 
to cut his profits and shorten his rest; 
who is, and can afford to be, ultra-con- 
servative; who does things because the 
other man has done likewise before him. 
Perhaps he lives in a quiet country 
town, goes to the bank at ten, dinner 
at twelve and driving at three—why 
not? He has a good thing and intends 
to keep it. Here is the life we read 
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about in books, “where the years go 
smoothly and age sits lightly”; where 
men “live long and die hard”; a good 
place to live—ideal for a summer vaca- 
tion, but not a good place to work. If 
idling be living and loafing be working, 
then that is the perfect life; but if to 
live is to grow and growing be living. 
for the man of ambition, here is a bet- 
ter way. ; 


LIST OF ALL SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW YORK STATE; WITH THE 
RATE OF LAST DIVIDEND, INTEREST RULES AND 
THE COST OF MONEY. 


Name of Bank. Location. 


Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Cohoes 
Cohoes 


Albany City Savings Inst. 
Albany County Savings Bank 
Albany Exchange Savings Bank 
Albany Savings Bank 

Home Savings Bank 
Mechanics & Farmers Sav. Bank 
National Savings Bank 

Cohoes Savings Inst. 
Mechanics Savings Bank 
Binghamton Savings Bank 
Chenango Valley Sav. Bank 
Auburn Savings Bank 
Cayuga Co. Savings Bank 
Elmira Savings Bank 
Hudson City Sav. Inst. 
Cortland Savings Bank 
Fishkill Savings Inst. 
Matteawan Savings Bank 
Mechanics Savings Bank 
Pawling Savings Bank 
Poughkeepsie Savings Bank 
Rhinebeck Savings Bank 
Wappingers Savings Bank 
Buffalo Savings Bank 

Erie Co. Savings Bank 
Western Savings Bank 
Catskill Savings Bank 
Jefferson Co. Sav. Bank 
Watertown Savings Bank 
Brevoort Savings Bank 
Brooklyn Savings Bank 
Bushwick Savings Bank 

City Savings Bank 

Dime Sav. Bank of Brooklyn 
Dime Sav. Bank of W’sburg 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank 
Eastern Dist. Savings Bank 
East New York Savings Bank 
Germania Savings Bank 
German Savings Bank 
Greater N. Y. Sav. Bank 
Greenpoint Savings Bank 
Guardian Savings Bank 
Hamburgh Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 


Auburn 
Auburn 
Ehthira 
Hudson 
Cortland 
Fishkill 


Fishkill 
Pawling 


Rhinebeck 


Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Catskill 


Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


Binghamton 
Binghamton 


Matteawan 


Poughkeepsie 4 


Wappingers 


Watertown 
Watertown 


Cost ot 
Money.” 
Monthly 3.30 
Monthly 3.40 
Monthly 3.35 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Quarterly 
Monthty 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
3% Monthly 
4 Quarterly 
3% and 4 Monthly 
31% and 4 ®Monthly 
4,3% and3 Not Given 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 


Interest Rate. Method.t 


3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3and3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 


or 
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3.30 
24 
35 
38 
SA 


or 
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3 and 4 
Sand 4 
3% and 4 
3% and 4 
3% and 4 
3% 

Sand 4 
Sand 4 
3% 


Not Given 
3.30 

3.32 

3.25 

3.30 

3.40 

3.40 

3.06 

3.80 

8.60 

3.50 

3.75 

3.76 

3.64 

3.40 

Not Given 
3.74 

Not Given 
3.37 

3.62 

New bank 2.74 
New bank 2.64 
3.18 


wo 


oe ee eee 
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Name of Bank. Location. Interest Rate. Method.t Cost of 
Money.** 


Kings Co. Sav. Inst. Brooklyn : Quarterly 3.76 
South Brooklyn Savings Bank Brooklyn Quarterly 3.78 
Sumner Savings Bank Brooklyn : Quarterly New bank 2.48 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank Brooklyn Quarterly 3.64 
Oneida Savings Bank Oneida 3% Monthly 3.31 
East Side Savings Bark Rochester 3% and 4 Monthly 3.72 
Mechanics Savings Bank Rochester 3% and4 Monthly 3.75 
Monroe Co. Savings Bank Rochester 314 and 4 Monthly 3.46 
Rochester Savings Bank Rochester 3% and 4 Monthly 3.70 
Amsterdam Savings Bank Amsterdam 3% Monthly 3.12 
Roslyn Savings Bank Roslyn a Quarterly 3.60 
American Savings Bank New York 31% and 4 Quarterly 3.62 
Bank for Savings ‘ New York Quarterly 3.78 
Bowery Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.76 
Broadway Savings Inst. New York Quarterly 3.80 
Bronx Savings Bank (new) New York Quarterly 2.46 
Citizens Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.75 
Dollar Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.45 
Dry Dock Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.64 
East River Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.82 
Emigrant Industrial Sav. Bk. New York Quarterly 3.78 
Empire City Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.40 
Excelsior Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.49 
Franklin Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.72 
German Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.70 
Greenwich Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.75 
Harlem Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.60 
Irving Savings Inst. New York Quarterly 3.80 
Italian Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.00 
Maiden Lane Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.68 
Manhattan Savings Inst. New York Quarterly 3% basis 3.26 
Metropolitan Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.80 
New York Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.78 
North River Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.70 
North Side Savings Bank New York Quarterly 3.24 
Seamens Savings Bank New York 4 Quarterly 3.83 
Union Dime Savings Inst. New York 3% and 4 Quarterly 3.67 
Union Square Savings Bank New York 3% and 4 Quarterly 3.54 
United States Savings New York 3% and4 Quarterly 3.77 
Washington Savings Bank New York 4 Quarterly 3.26 
West Side Savings Bank New York 4 Quarterly 3% basis 3.10 
Farmers and Mechanics Lockport 3,3% and4 Monthly 3.85 
Niagara Co. Savings Bank Niagara Falls 3% and4 Monthly 3.14 
Oneida Co. Savings Bank Rome 31% Monthly 3.34 
Rome Savings Bank Rome 31% Monthly 

Utica Savings Bank Utica 3% Quarterly 

Onondaga Co. Savings Bank Syracuse 3% Quarterly 

Skaneateles Savings Bank Skaneateles 3% Monthly 

Syracuse Savings Bank Syracuse 3% Monthly 

Cornwall Savings Bank Cornwall 3 and 4 Quarterly 

Goshen Savings Bank Goshen 3 and 4 Quarterly 

Middletown Savings Bank Middletown 3% and 4 Quarterly 

Newburgh Savings Bank Newburgh 4and3 Quarterly 

Walden Savings Bank Walden 4 and 3 Quarterly 

Warwick Savings Bank Warwick 4and3 Quarterly 

Fulton Savings Bank Fulton 3% and 4 Monthly 

Oswego City Savings Bank Oswego 3% Monthly 

Oswego Co. Savings Bank Oswego 3% Monthly 

Putnam Co. Savings Bank Carmel 3% Monthly 

College Point Savings Bank ° College Point 1 Monthly 

Jamaica Savings Bank Jamaica 1 Quarterly 

Long Island City Sav. Inst. Long Island City 4 Quarterly 

Queens Co. Savings Bank Flushing 4 Quarterly 
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. 
Name of Bank. 


Location. Interest Rate. Method.t 


Cost of 
Money.** 
Troy Savings Bank 
Richmond Co. Savings Bank 
Staten Island Savings Bank 
Schenectady Savings Bank 
Seneca Falls Savings Bank 
Riverhead Savings Bank 
Sag Harbor Savings Bank 
Southold Savings Bank 
Union Savings Bank 

Ithaca Savings Bank 
Ellenville Savings Bank 
Kingston Savings Bank 
Rondout Savings Bank 
Ulster County Savings Inst. 
New Paltz Savings Bank 
Saugerties Savings Bank 
Eastchester Savings Bank 
Greenburgh Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 
Peekskill Savings Bank 
Peoples Savings Bank 
Peoples Savings Bank 

Port Chester Savings Bank 
Sing Sing Savings Bank 
Union Savings Bank 
Westchester Co. Savings Bank 
Yonkers Savings Bank 


Troy 3% 

W. New Brighton 3% and 4 
Stapleton A 
Schenectady 3% 
Seneca Falls 3% 
Riverhead 4 

Sag Harbor 4 
Southold 1 
Patchogue 1 

Ithaca 2 
Ellenville 3and3% 
Kingston 31% 
Kingston 
Kingston 

New Paltz 
Saugerties 
Mount Vernon 
Dobbs Ferry 
White Plains 
Peekskill 

New Rochelle 
Yonkers 

Port Chester 
Ossining 
Mamaroneck 
Tarrytown 
Yonkers 


Quarterly 3.33 
Quarterly 2.94 
Quarterly 3.71 
Monthly 3.20 
Monthly 3.09 
Quarterly 3.80 
Quarterly 3.78 
Quarterly 3.90 
Quarterly 3.60 
Actual Date 2.30 
Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Quarterly 
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t By method is meant, the period of beginning. Monthly indicates that money deposited 
hefore the third of the month (generally) draws from the first of that month if left until 
the close of the irterest period. Quarterly means from the quarter day following the 
deposit, if made after the tenth of January or July; or, the third of April or October. 

** Cost of money has been noted in the body of the article. These figures in the majority 
ef instances were furnished by the banks themselves. Where it was impossible to get this 
data, the figures have been compiled from the January, 1907, Report of the Banking Depart- 
ment and are ag nearly correct as is possible to get from outside sources. 

Interest rates are taken from the January, 1908, Report of the Bank Department. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


ROM an address by ex-Governor 

Herrick of Ohio, delivered before 

a conference of the National Civic 

Federation, and published in the “Na- 

tional Civic Federation Review,’ the 
following is taken: 

“The Postmaster-General desires to 
establish postal savings banks to en- 
courage habits of economy and thrift 
and to afford a safe place for deposit 
of sums of money which might other- 
wise be hoarded and kept out of circu- 
lation through ignorance or lack of 
confidence. 

“But are the people suspicious o. 
banks as now constituted, and are they 


without confidence in the integrity of 
those who control the banking power of 
this country? Its banking power is es- 
timated at $16,000,000,000, that of the 
rest of the world $20,000,000,000. This 
banking power is made up of the capi- 
tal, surplus, undivided profits, deposits 
and circulation of national and state 
banks of every character. The pre- 
dominating item in the list is deposits. 
Is it possible to infer from such a show- 
ing that there exists a serious lack of 
faith in existing financial institutions? 

“Conclusions drawn from savings 
bank deposits alone are equally im- 
pressive. Such deposits in the United 
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States are reported in 1906 as $3,480,- 
000,000, and those of the rest of the 
world $8,245,000,000. In other words, 
with a population of about one-twenti- 
th of the world, our savings banks 
hold considerably more than one-third 
of the world’s savings, belonging to the 
thrifty and economical. 

“Does this indicate a lack of confi- 
lence? The average savings deposit 
in this country is $433, more than one- 
ialf larger than any other country. 
Savings deposits per-capita in the Unit- 
«1 States are $41, and are exceeded by 
those of six nations only. 

“Canada and Great Britain, whose 
postal savings banks are frequently 
cited to show the advantages of such 
institutions, have per capita savings de- 
posits of but $11 and $23, respectively. 
It is true that a large proportion 
of the savings deposits of this 
country is held by the banks of the 
older and more densely populated East- 
ern States. This is but a natural con- 
dition since the people of the West have 
use for their funds in the purchase of 
farms, improvements of all sorts, and 
in the building of homes. ‘When the 
time comes that they also have surplus 
wealth, savings institutions will be es- 
tablished to care for it and the money 
will continue in its natural channels. 

“Is there anything in the recent his- 
tory of banking in this country to war- 
rant the assumption that the existing 
institutions are not the proper deposi- 
tories of the people’s savings? 

“The record of mutual savings banks 
in this country—probably the ideal 
form of savings banks—for stability 
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and for unselfish devotion to the inter- 
ests of the depositor, is probably un- 
paralleled in any country of the world. 
The record of the other class of finan- 
cial institutions that receive savings de- 
posits, the trust company, while not 
quite so plain, is still admirable. It 
is a comparatively new type which has 
not yet quite found its proper sphere, 
but serves a real need. It ‘is only a 
question of a short time before it will 
rank equally with the older types of 
financial institutions in conservatism 
and stability. 

“Postal savings banks have not been 
an unqualified success in other coun- 
tries. A recent issue of the London 
‘Statist’ severely criticises Government 
savings banks, intimating, among other 
things, that the deposits have not 
been so invested as to give the 
depositors a decent’ return for 
their self-denial and thrift. Where 
postal savings banks have been used 
to bolster up the credit of the state, 
the gain of the state has proven the 
loss of the depositors, and has caused 
a continuous rise in Government stocks 
and a corresponding decrease in inter- 
est. With all these facts before us, 
the enormous aggregate of savings in 
this country, the adequacy and conserv- 
atism of savings banks as now organ- 
ized, the uncertain success of the Gov- 
ernment whenever it has undertaken 
banking functions, to my mind but one 
conclusion can be reached, that abso- 
lutely no need exists for postal savings 
banks here and that the system would 
be productive of much more harm than 
good.” 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANK BUILDINGS. 


widely 


MASSACHUSETTS is 

known as the home of the mu- 
tual savings bank. 
institutions firmly grounded. and wisely 
and conservatively governed, but the 
buildings in which they are housed are, 
many of them, models of convenience 


Not only are her 


and architectural fitness for the pur- 
pose for which they were designed. 
Two conspicuous examples of mod- 
ern savings bank buildings as they ex- 
ist in Massachusetts are illustrated here- 
with. The first is that of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank for Seamen and Others 
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at the corner of Tremont street and 
Pemberton square, Boston. The build- 
ing is constructed of Hallowell granite, 
of classic design, by Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect. The interior is lined with mar- 
ble and has a vaulted tile ceiling. This 
bank holds the deposits of over 75,000 
persons, aggregating about $35,000,- 
000. 
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“CAPITAL” OF NEW YORK SAV- 
INGS BANKS. 


FF 2om Albany comes this dispatch 
to the “New York Times” under 
date of March 11. 


Senator Thompson, one of Senator Mc- 
Carren’s lieutenants in the upper House, 
introduced today a resolution providing for 


I 
‘ 
} 
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New Building for the Suffolk Savings Bank of Boston. 


The other building is that of the 
Springfield Institution for Savings, in 
_ Springfield, a bank that dates back in 
its organization to 1827. ‘Hoggson 
Bros. of New York were the contract- 
ing designers and the building is con- 
structed of limestone and faced on the 
interior with marble. The Springfield 
Institution has deposits of about $17,- 
000,000, belonging to 45,000 depositors. 

The plate of the exterior of the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank is kindly loaned by 
the Architects and Builders Magazine. 


a legislative investigation of the savings 
banks of New York City by five Senators 
and three Assemblymen. 

The amount of interest paid, investment 
of their capital and surplus and their re- 
lations with other corporations will be in- 


quired into. 


Since the New York savings banks 
have no capital, information as to how 
it is invested will be at least as inter- 
esting as the famous essay on “Snakes 
in Ireland.” 
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Floor Plan of the Springfield Institution for Savings Building. 
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New Building of the Springfield (Mass.) Institution for Savings. 





THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS. 


By Alfred M. Barrett, Assistant Secretary Guardian Trust Company, New York. 


Cease for banks 
are the channels through which 
the banking interests of the world fa- 
cilitate the work of collecting the mil- 
lions of dollars in checks and drafts 
which form the greater part of our 
financial life. 

To the progressive bankers of Lon- 
don credit must be given for the evolv- 
ing and adoption of the plan for the 
clearing-house that is now in use in all 
the important cities of the world. 

Bankers in London, as far back as 
1773, met for the exchange of checks. 
but it was not until the year 1840 that 
they organized and established the 
clearing-house. 

Banking interests of 


the United 


States, up to the year 1853, were with- 
out clearing-house facilities; up to that 


time the banks in the large cities cleared 
the checks drawn on the various banks 
of their city by the same method as the 
banks of to-day collect from the trust 
companies. Each bank would, at the 
opening of business, list the checks 
drawn on the various banks and de- 
spatch a messenger to each institution, 
where they would be paid in cash. This 
method involved not only great risk, but 
also a large messenger force and con- 
siderable expense. (The trust companies 
of to-day, however, usually give in ex- 
change for their items checks on their 
depository, which is a clearing-house 
bank.) 


MANAGEMENT OF THE New York 


CieariINnc-Hovse. 


The administration of the New York 
Clearing-House is vested in a clearing- 
house committee, composed of the pres- 
ident of the association and five mem- 
bers, usually presidents of banks. They 
are chosen annually, and are men who 
are at the head of their profession; 
conservative, though progressive, ener- 


getic and thoroughly conversant with 
the detail work of banking, a neces- 
sary qualification for the examination 
which is sometimes their province to 
make. 

One of the most important commit- 
tees is the clearing-house loan commit- 
tee, which in panicky times takes up the 
making of loans to its members, and 
the issuing of clearing-house certifi- 
cates. . 

At no time since the establishing of 
the clearing-house did this committee 
do more yeoman service than on Octo- 
ber 26, 1907, when by the issuing of 
clearing-house certificates it sustained 
many financial institutions, which, while 
they had collateral in plenty, could -not 
command the actual cash, and without 
clearing-house certificates with which to 
pay their balances in the clearing-house. 
would in all probability have been 
forced to suspend. 

This committee meets every morning 
at the clearing-house in times of finan- 
cial disorder when it is necessary to is- 
suc certificates, and examines collateral 
offered as security; usually if a bank 
wishes a loan of, say, $750,000, the 
bank will turn over to the committee 
one million in bills receivable, stocks 
and other bonds, or a mixture of the 
three. With this collateral a note is de- 
posited, giving the committee power to 
dispose of the collateral to satisfy the 
loan should default be made in pay- 
ment. These loan certificates take the 
place of actual money in payment of 
balances through the clearing-house, 
and by so doing save the actual cash, 
leaving the bank with funds to make 
loans and discounts. The volume of 
money, therefore, is expanded by the 
use of these certificates. Those banks 
taking out certificates pay six per cent. 
interest to those that receive them in 
balances. 
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The loan certificates were first issued 
in 1860 and again in 1861 and 1863. 
In 1884 the New York Clearing-House 
again issued loan certificates, also in 
November, 1890, and the last time they 
were issued was on October 26, 1907. 


applicant for admission must in addi- 
tion show that it possesses a reputable 
board of directors, a conservative execu- 
tive management, and evidence that the 
institution is prosperous and likely to 
continue so. These are very necessary 
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New York Clearing-House Building, Cedar Street. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


In order to be admitted to the New 
York Clearing-House Association, the 
applicant must show to the clearing- 
house committee that it has a capital or 
combined capital and surplus of at least 
$500,000. An admission fee is charged 
of $5,000 if the capital is not above 
$5,000,000, and $7,500 if it is. The 


qualifications, since admission to the as- 
sociation is of itself an endorsement of 
the highest character and insures to the 
bank becoming a member the confidence 
of the money-depositing community. 


CLEARING FoR Non-MEMBERS. 


The banks in the clearing-house as- 
sociation are sometimes known as the 
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clearing agents of national and state 
banks and also trust companies that 
wish to enjoy the privileges, but are un- 
able to become members. A non-mem- 
ber that wishes to collect through a 
member of the association is required 
to pay $1,000 a year and to keep a sat- 
isfactory cash reserve in its vaults to 
meet the demands of its depositors. 

The clearing-house expenses are 
shared by the members, each bank pay- 
ing a stated sum per annum. 

An average estimate of the number 
ef checks passed daily through the 
clearing-house is placed at about 500,- 
000, and when you consider the won- 
derful business growth of our country, 
and the spreading over a larger terri- 
tory of the banks which at one time 
were located near a common center, it 
will be readily appreciated that the 
saving of time, labor and risk effected 
by the establishment of clearing-houses 
is well-nigh incalculable. 


GettTinG REapy FOR THE CLEARING. 


In order to bring more forcibly to 
the reader’s attention the great amount 
of work that goes to make the machin- 
ery of the New York Clearing-House 
run smoothly, allow me to introduce you 
to the receiving teller’s desk of one of 
the largest banks in the country. At this 
desk the half-dozen tellers are busily 
engaged all day receiving the deposits 
of men in all walks of life, from small 
merchants to bankers, and from banks 
and trust companies. These deposits 
range from petty sums up to millions. 
To handle and work up the many mil- 
lions of dollars deposited each day re- 
quires not only a large force of men. 
but necessitates a division of the work, 
so that a proof can be made within a 
reasonable time. In this particular 
bank the receiving teller has sub-divid- 
ed his department into three parts—the 
main department, of which he takes 
immediate charge; the special depart- 
ment, in charge of an assistant, and 
the annex, in charge of another assist- 
ant. As fast as the teller receives the 
deposits, they are turned over to the 


-of a numbered box. 
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special department, up to two o'clock. 
This special department has a force 
of ten to twelve experienced men. Four 
checkers are the first to receive the de- 
posits. Each man takes a deposit, 
checks it, putting on the deposit slip 
the clearing-house number of the bank 
on which the check is drawn, the let- 
ter “C” if it is a cash item, or “S. D.” 
if it is a sight draft. This is done so 
that in case of any question coming up 
relating to the deposit or the check, the 
item or items could easily be located. 
These letters are also put on the slip, 
so that in case the teller has a difference 
they would aid materially in locating 
the items. After the checking-off pro- 
cess has been attended to, the items are 
given to two men to put the “Paid” 
stamp on them. When the stampers 
turn the checks over to the sorters, it is 
the duty of this force to sort the checks 
into the boxes marked with the names 
of the banks on which the checks are 
drawn. This work finished, the ma- 
chine men come into play. Each man 
has a number of boxes (representing 
so many banks) assigned to him, and 
his duty is to list the checks drawn on 
each bank, represented by the contents 
For instance, he 
has checks drawn on No. 8 (National 
City Bank), he lists them, puts them 
aside and continues this operation with 
the numerous checks until the time ar- 
rives for the closing of this department, 
which, as I have stated before, is two 
o’clock, when they make their proof. 

Then the annex is called into action. 
when what is probably the busiest part 
of the receiving teller’s day begins, for 
it is at this time that the brokers and 
trust companies hand in their deposits. 
There are times when it is a very ordi- 
nary occurrence for deposit tickets 
yards in length to be received, and up- 
on the annex devolves the duty of get- 
ting them out of the way. A large 
force takes hold of this work, and at 
half-past four they are ready to strike 
a proof. 

While the annex is working its way 
out, the main division is busily engaged 
in taking care of the deposits that go te 
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the credit of what is known as the indi- 
vidual depositors. 

Each sub-division makes its own cred- 
its, and, after the checks are all taken 
care of, they make a separate proof. If 
all three divisions prove, the receiving 
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exchanges over to the night force. This 
force is composed of fourteen men, who 
arrive at the bank at midnight. Along 


with this force comes the mail, with its 
out-of-town checks and drafts that go 
to make up the credits of the hundreds 


ALFRED M. BARRETT 
Assistant Secretary Guardian Trust Company of New York. 


teller and his active men are disengaged 
until 8.30 the following day. But it is 
different if they don’t prove. At times 
the error is readily discovered, but oc- 
casionally much energy and time has to 
be expended to find the mistake. For- 
tunately this does not happen often. 
We now have the receiving teller 
proved, and charging the total of his 


of banks and trust companies that do 
business with this institution. 

The night force, using the letters as 
credits, handle the checks in about the 
same manner as described in the receiv- 
ing teller’s work. A second mail is re- 
ceived at three A. M. and again another 
one at seven o'clock. If, by chance, the 
night force has not proved when eight 
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‘clock arrives, they go, the difference 
ing turned over to the main depart- 
nt. This department now takes hold 
the machinery of the bank. I have 
already alluded to the busy time of 
hose in the receiving teller’s depart- 
nent, and have mentioned the work of 
he night force, but for general activity 
mail department is in a class by 
itself. Here is where the reserves of 
bank are called into action. One 
undred and twenty-five men are at 
1° disposal of a clear-headed individ- 
|, upon whom rests the responsibility 
getting in shape to be cleared the 
many millions of dollars in checks that 
must be ready at 9.45. At this time 
the captain is given control, and he 
gives his orders in a manner that brooks 
no interference and permits of no ques- 
tion. He places every man at his sta- 
tion. Each one knows what his par- 
ticular duties are, and when 9.30 ar- 
rives and the captain orders “all in,” 
the general proof begins. The total of 
the slips are listed on the envelopes 
printed with the name of the bank upon 
which the checks are drawn, and the to- 
tals of the envelopes are called off, be- 
ing listed by two men; one taking down 
the amount in the long book and the 
other on the clearing-house sheet. If 
the totals of the long book and the sheet 
prove, the settling clerk makes haste to 
arrive at the clearing-house. The clear- 
ing clerk, with his assistants, now loses 
no time in getting the boxes, containing 
probably forty-five to fifty thousand 
checks, and representing millions in 
money, to the clearing-house. 
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Tue CLEARING OPERATIONS. 


We have now arrived at the New 
York Clearing-House. Remember, if 
you please, the work of getting up the 
clearings of this one institution, the 
great working force that was necessary 
to handle the work, and consider that 
there are fifty-three other institutions, 
all working with the same object in 
view—the getting to the clearing-house 
with the checks that have been sent to 
them for credit. Picture the men from 
all parts of the city, some in cabs, oth- 
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ers on the cars, many on foot, but all in 
a rush to arrive on time. 

The settling clerk, upon his arrival 
at the clearing-house, immediately sends 
to the manager a ticket containing the 
amount of the items brought from his 
bank. The clerk then repairs to his 
desk, and awaits the signal from the 
manager, which is given exactly at one 
minute of ten o’clock. The -manage- 
ment then makes what announcements 
are necessary, and the signal is again 
given, which means that the delivery 
clerks should proceed to make the ex- 
changes. The fifty-four clerks move 
to the left of the desks adjoining their 
own, respectively, deliver the packages 
of checks, drafts, etc., drawn on these 
banks and deposited in their own, and 
after receiving a receipt for the pack- 
ages from the settling clerk, move for- 
ward to the next desks, continuing 
around the room until they have re- 
turned to their own desk. Each delivery 
clerk has then delivered fifty-three 
packages of checks, each settling clerk 
also having received fifty-three pack- 
ages—-nearly three thousand packages 
having thus been delivered in eight min- 
utes, the usual time, according to As- 
sistant Manager Gilpin’s report. 

The balances are the differences be- 
tween the amounts of the checks brought 
to the clearing-house and the amounts 
received. The entire session averages 
about forty minutes. If there is any 
correction to be made after 10.45 it 
entails a fine of from one to three dol- 
lars. After 11.30 the fines are doubled, 
and if 12 o'clock arrives and the error 
has not been found, the clerk who has 
caused the delay is liable for a quad- 
ruple fine. The clearing-house proves 
every day, and it is a matter of record 
that one of the longest sessions was 
caused by a difference of ten cents. In- 
cidentally it is pleasing to note that 
some of the leading men in the financial 
world were at the early stages of their 
banking careers men who hustled to 
prove their sheet in the New York 
Clearing-House. 

Back to the bank rush the clearing 
clerks laden with bags filled with en- 
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velopes containing the checks which the 
bank has received from the other mem- 
bers of the association, probably thirty- 
five to forty-five thousands of checks. 
These must be checked off by the clerks, 
turned over to the signature clerks to 
be examined for signatures, indorse- 
ments, “stop payment” and “filling.” 
They are then turned over to the book- 
keepers, who, if they find that a check 
is not good, have up to three o’clock to 
return it. 

In the meantime the settling clerk 
has returned to the bank and informed 
the paying teller as to whether the bank 
is debit or credit. If debit, the paying 
teller has until 1.30 to pay in. If cred- 
it, he has from 1.30 until 3 o’clock to 
receive his balance. 

The largest credit balance ever re- 
ceived by any bank from any clearing- 
house in the world was the one that the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York received on September 23, 1905, 
of $27,355,290.85. 

The total transactions in exchanges 
since the organization of the New 
York Clearing-House in 1853 up to the 
first of this year was $1,856,617,161,- 
435.06. 

From eleven o’clock in the morning 
the debit banks have until 1.30 in the 
afternoon to pay into the clearing-house 
their debit balance. The money for the 
debit is usually put up in sealed pack- 
ages in the paying teller’s department 
of the debit bank. The kinds of money 
payable into the clearing-house are 
legal tenders, United States notes, gold 
coin, United States gold certificates and 
gold certificates of clearing-house (gold 
coin held by the clearing-house associa- 
tion). It is very remarkable that ninety 
per cent. of the balances paid into the 
New York Clearing-House are in clear- 
ing-house gold certificates in denomina- 
tions of five and ten thousand dollars 
each. There are times, however, when 
the paying teller sends in payment gold 
notes or United States notes; then it is 
necessary that they be put into sealed 
envelopes of denominations of $1,000, 
$2,000, $3,000, $4,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, $50,000 and $100,000 each. 
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When 1.30 arrives the banks that 
have a credit balance form in line at 
the paying teller’s window at the clear- 
ing-house. 

On the men who have the authority 
to receive the balances rests a great re- 
sponsibility. They are the picked and 
trusted men of their respective institu- 
tions. Into the keeping of each repre- 
sentative is entrusted at times millions 
of his bank’s cash, and it is a source of 
gratification that so well has the confi- 
dence in the men selected been justified, 
that during all the years that the clear- 
ing-house has been in existence not a 
dollar has been lost. 


COMBINING BANKING AND PRO- 
MOTING. 


RONOUNCING sentence on John 

R. Walsh for violating the bank- 

ing laws, while president of the Chicago 

National Bank, Judge Anderson of the 
United States District Court said: 


I had occasion to say in ruling upon a 
motion made by defendant’s counsel that 
no man can serve two masters. To my mind 
that is the key of this whole situation. he 
defendant was a banker, and president of a 
national bank. The proof showed that he 
loaned to himself substantially seven-tenths 
or three-fourths of the entire assets of this 
national bank—seventeen or eighteen million 
dollars—which was invested not in proper- 
ties which had been developed, but in rail- 
roads and other properties which he hoped 
to develop. 

The banker was lost in the promoter, the 
speculator, the railroad man. The evidence 
clearly establishes this. He owed a duty 
to the bank, his master. He attempted to 
serve those other interests, the other mas- 
ters. To my mind there has been in recent 
times no clearer demonstration of the state- 
ment that a man who is a banker ought 
to be nothing but a banker, and that until 
at least those bankers who own and manage 
national banks understand that when they 
serve their bank they cannot serve other 
interests—until that idea prevails cases like 
this will probably continue to arise. 


“THE WORST BANKING SYSTEM IN THE WORLD.”’ 


YNDER this somewhat sensational 
heading, “The Outlook” pub- 
lished, in its issue of February 29, the 
recent address of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
before the Economic Club of New York 
city. It is greatly to be regretted that 
our banking system should be thus stig- 
matized in a publication of such a high 
character as “The Outlook” and by a 
man so well known as Mr. Carnegie. The 
impression likely to be conveyed was, 
evidently, not the one intended, al- 
though in his opening paragraph Mr. 
Carnegie said: 

“Americans have many advantages 
upon which we may plume ourselves 
as being in advance of other nations, 
but we have at least one humiliation to 
lessen self-glorification. Our banking 
system is the worst in the civilized 
world.” 

The context of the address shows 
that Mr. Carnegie was not really criti- 
cising our banking system, but the 
method of issuing bank notes—quite 
another matter. Actually the function 
of issuing notes is but a small part of 
the banking business. Banks are not, 
as a rule, chiefly engaged in issuing 
notes. Their business consists, in the 
main, in extending credits, to be drawn 
against by checks. 

Any one looking. at the title-page of 
the issue of “The Outlook” on the date 
mentioned, or reading the opening par- 
agraph of Mr. Carnegie’s address, 
however, might very reasonably infer 
that our banking system was indeed 
“the worst in the world,” as_ stated. 
Such an inference would be far from 
the truth. 

There is but one accurate test of 
the efficiency of any banking system— 
its service to the business community. 
Measured by that standard, the bank- 
ing system of the United States, de- 
spite its admitted imperfections, will 
not suffer in comparison with any other 
in the world. Here are some figures 


showing the growth of the national. 
state, savings, private banks, loan and 
trust companies of the United States 
from 1864 to 1907: 

1864. 
1,861 


1907. 
19,746 
$1,690,800,000 
1,645,000,000 
15,355,700,000 


Number of bks. 
Capital $386,800,000 
Sur. & profits.. 4,200,000 
Deposits . 383,100,000 
Total resources. 252,300,000 19.645,000,000 


In 1890 Mulhall estimated the 
world’s banking power at $15,985,000,- 
000, the United States being credited 
with $5,150,000,000 of this amount. 
Since that year the banking power of 
the United States has increased to the 
extent of $12,674,800,000, or over 
246.1 per cent.; that of foreign coun- 
tries $16,199,200,000, or 149.5 per 
cent. Deposits in our savings banks 
average $42.87 per inhabitant com- 
pared with $18.60 per inhabitant for 
the savings banks of Europe. Even in 
Great Britain, the number of banks 
(including branch offices) is less in pro- 
portion to population than in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The remarkable growth of our banks 
has been due to efficient service to the 
business community. They are owned 
and managed by men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with local conditions and needs 
and intensely interested in promoting 
the welfare of their respective locali- 
ties. 

Mr. Carnegie is right in saying that 
the issue of bank notes should be based 
upon coin and commercial paper. But 
in advocating a better method of issu- 
ing bank notes it is wholly unnecessary 
to declare that “Our banking system 
is the worst in the world,” and it seems 
most unfortunate that it should have 
been so characterized by Mr. Carnegie 
and the statement published, somewhat 
sensationally, as was done by “The 
Outlook.” Such a characterization of 
our banking system is intemperate, un- 
wise and unjust. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


PURCHASE OF PAPER TAKEN 
FOR USURIOUS LOAN—WHEN 
BANK NOT AFFECTED BY 
USURY. 

LEO SCHLESINGER, AS RECEIVER 

OF THE FEDERAL BANK OF NEW 

YORK vs. LUDWIG LEHMAIER. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, JANU- 
ARY 28, 1908. 


The defense of usury is not available 
against a bank where the paper used on 
was purchased before maturity without no- 
tice of the usury, but otherwise if the bank 
had knowledge that the paper was usuri- 
ous. 

The provisions of the New York Banking 
Law in respect to usury should be con- 
strued in connection with Section 96 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, which pro- 
vides that “A holder in due course holds 
the instrument free from any defect of title 
of prior parties and free from any defenses 
available to prior parties among themselves, 
and may enforce payment of the instrument 
for the full amount thereof against ail 
parties liable thereon.” 


AIGHT, J.: This action was 
brought by the receiver of the 
Federal Bank, a domestic corporation 
engaged in the banking business in 
the city of New York, to recover 
the amount of two _ promissory 
notes made by the defendant for 
$500 and $454.50, respectively, each 
made payable to the order of the 
maker and indorsed by him. The com- 
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“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” 


included in 


plaint alleges that before maturity the 
notes were discounted by the Federal 
Bank and that the plaintiff as receiver 
now holds them. The answer, in sub- 


stance, alleges that the notes described 
in the complaint were made by the de- 
fendant and delivered to the Globe Se- 
curity Company in payment for another 


note of the defendant held by that com- 
pany and for the sum of $135.50 in- 
terest, which sum was far in excess of 
interest at the legal rate and was, there- 
fore, usurious, and that the Federal 
Bank subsequently discounted the notes 
and received them, with full knowl- 
edge of the payment of such usurious 
rate of interest. Upon the trial the 
City Court awarded judgment for the 
plaintiff, holding that the facts alleged 
and set forth in the answer did not in 
law constitute a defence to the action. 

We are again called upon to con- 
strue the provisions of the National 
Banking Act, so called, and our own 
Banking Law, based thereon, which is 
as follows: “Every bank and _ private 
and individual banker doing business 
in this state may take, receive, reserve 
and charge on every loan and discount 
made, or upon any note, bill of ex- 
change or other evidence of debt, inter- 
est at the rate of six per centum per 
annum, and such interest may be taken 
in advance, reckoning the days for 
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which the note, bill or evidence of debt 
has to run. The knowingly taking, re- 
ceiving, reserving or charging a great- 
er rate of interest shall be held and 

\judged a forfeiture of the entire in- 

vest which the note, bill or evidence 

’ debt carries with it or which has 

n agreed to be paid thereon. If a 
greater rate of interest has been paid, 

\ person paying the same or his legal 

presentatives may recover back twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid 
from the bank and private or individual 
banker taking or receiving the same, if 
such action is brought within two years 
from the time the excess of interest is 
taken. * * * The true intent and 
meaning of this section is to place and 
continue banks and private and individ- 
ual bankers on an equality in the par- 
ticulars herein referred to with the na- 
tional banks organized under the act 
of Congress entitled ‘An act to provide 
a national currency secured by pledges 
of United States bonds, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption 
thereof,’ approved June the third, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four.” (L. 1870, 
chap. 163; L. 1892, chap. 689, sec. 55, 
as amended by L. 1900, chap. 310, 
sec. 1.) 

The general statutes of our state for- 
bid the taking of interest upon the loan 
of money in excess of the rate pre- 
scribed by law, and also render void all 
bonds, notes and other contracts given 
to secure a loan made in violation there- 
of (2.3. S., 772, sees: 2, 5; 4... 1887, 
chap. 430, see. 1). These statutes still 
remain in full force as to individuals 
and corporations, except in so far as 
they have been modified or superseded 
by the Banking Law enacted for the 
benefit of banking corporations and pri- 
vate and individual bankers, but the pre- 
cise extent of such modification is a 
question involving some difficulty in 
its solution and has already been the 
subject of discussion in this court. In 
the case of Schlesinger vs. Gilhooly 
(189 N. Y., 1) the construction of the 
National Banking Act and of our State 
Banking Law was discussed in two opin- 
ions, one written by Cullen, Ch.J., and 
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the other by Vann, J., in which the 
chief judge reached the conclusion that 
the statutes referred to only applied to 
cases where the banks had been paid an 
unlawful rate of interest and that they 
had no application to negotiable paper 
purchased by the banks which had pre- 
viously been tainted with usury; while 
Vann, J., reached the conclusion that 
these statutes extended to and covered 
negotiable paper purchased by the bank 
before maturity in good faith without 
knowledge of its previous taint. Two 
of my associates concurred with the 
chief judge and two concurred with 
Judge Vann. Willard Bartlett, J., con- 
curred with Judge Vann in the result, 
upon the ground that, under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, a bona fide pur- 
chaser takes a note free from the de- 
fense of usury. The judgment was, 
therefore, affirmed, thus holding that, 
where a bank has in good faith dis- 
counted negotiable paper for value be- 
fore maturity without notice that it was 
already void for usury, the defense of 
usury is not available, and that must 
now be regarded as the law of this 
state. 

The question we now have presented 
was not disposed of in the former case, 
and is quite different. It is now con- 
tended that the bank may purchase void 
paper of the holder, with full knowl- 
edge that the maker has been compelled 
to pay a usurious rate of interest, and 
that by such purchase the paper be- 
comes validated, and in the hands of 
the bank may be collected of the maker. 
If such an interpretation is adopted, 
then it practically nullifies our usury 
laws, for any person who has exacted 
usury for the loan of money may take 
his paper into a bank and arrange for 
its prosecution, and thus evade the de- 
fense of usury. The decision of our 
court in the case of Schlesinger vs. Gil- 
hooly (supra) has already eliminated 
from our usury statutes their most dras- 
tic features, so far as banks are con- 


cerned, and no longer can a person put 
in circulation negotiable paper void for 
usury, which may be transferred to in- 
nocent banks who purchase in good 
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faith without knowledge of its taint and 
thus be deprived of the right to collect 
it from the maker. 

Until a recent amendment of section 
378 of the Penal Code the acceptance of 
an unlawful rate of interest for the use 
or loan of money was a misdemeanor 
and punishable criminally. The taking 
of usury is still a wrong and against the 
public policy of the state. If the stat- 
utes are to receive the construction con- 
tended for, then the officers of a bank 
may become parties to a wrong and, 
against the policy of the state, aid the 
wrongdoers in their receipt of usury 
by the taking of such paper and practi- 
cally collecting it for them. Assum- 
ing, for the purposes of the argument, 
that national and state banks are gov- 
ernmental agencies, and that among the 
powers given to banks, either state or 
Federal, is that of purchasing negoti- 
able paper, and that in the discharge of 
such powers they are entitled to pro- 
tection, evidently such protection was 
only intended to apply in so far as the 
officers of such banks acted in good 
faith in accordance with the law, and 
not where they departed therefrom and 
knowingly and intentionally joined with 
wrongdoers in an attempt to evade the 
laws. 

The learned Appellate Division ap- 
pears to have entertained the view that 
the purchase of commercial paper with 
knowledge that it was void for usury 
did not place the bank in a worse posi- 
tion than it would have been in had it 
taken usurious interest itself. The an- 
swer to this is that the statute makes 
it different. The usury laws, as be- 
tween individuals, have not been 
changed, and as between the maker and 
the holder, if usury is exacted, the pa- 
per is still void and no recovery can be 
had thereon. Not so, however, with 
banks which have received unlawful in- 
terest; the paper is not affected or ren- 
dered void, but the bank is subjected to 
a forfeiture of all interest and to penal- 
ties for that which it has received. 

In Caponigri vs. Altieri (165 N. Y., 
255) we held that the penalties could 
be collected in an action brought for 
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that purpose, but how could such an ac- 
tion be maintained against the Federal 
Bank upon the paper in question? {t 
has received no unlawful rate of in- 
terest. It has not violated any statute 
in this regard. The unlawful interest 
was collected by the Globe Company 
before the bank had become the pur- 
chaser of the paper. That company 
was not a banking corporation, and 
consequently is not liable for the penal- 
ties provided by the Banking Lay. 
True, it forfeits its right to collect the 
balance remaining due upon the paper, 
and it may be liable for the interest re- 
ceived in excess of the legal rate; but 
under the view of the Appellate Divi- 
sion the maker would be deprived of his 
defense of usury, and also of his right 
to maintain an action for the penalties 
provided by the Banking Law. To my 
mind the Legislature never intended 
such an interpretation of the act. It 
pertains to negotiable instruments, and 
should be construed in connection with 
the other legislation upon the same sub- 
ject. In the Negotiable Instruments 
Law it is expressly provided that a hold- 
er who becomes such before maturity in 
good faith and for value without no- 
tice of any infirmity, holds the same 
“free from any defect of title of prior 
parties and free from defenses avail- 
able to prior parties among themselves, 
and may enforce the payment of the 
instrument for the full amount there- 
of against all parties liable thereon.” 
Here we have the legislative intent ex- 
pressed in clear and unmistakable lan- 
guage. It establishes a just and proper 
rule which protects the bank in making 
purchases of commercial paper in good 
faith before maturity, for value and 
without notice of infirmity. But where 
it purchases with actual knowledge of 
the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of 
such facts that its action in taking the 
instrument amounted to bad faith, it is 
not protected. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
the matter set forth in the answer is 
sufficient in law to constitute a defense, 
and that consequently the judgment of 
the Appellate Division should be re- 
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versed and the order of the Appellate 
ferm affirmed, with costs to appellant 
in the Appellate Division and _ this 


court. 


Cutten, Ch. J.: I concur in the opin- 
ion of my brother Haight for reversal, 
but deem it proper to add a word ex- 
planatory of my position. In the case 
of Schlesinger vs. Gilhooly (189 N. Y.., 
1) I dissented from the decision in an 
opinion. While I retain the views then 
expressed, I recognize fully the effect 
of the decision there made and accept 
it as a binding authority declaring the 
law to be that a bank acquiring, in good 
faith for value, commercial paper void 
between the parties for usury may re- 
cover thereon. In that case, however, 
the recovery was sought to be upheld 
on two separate grounds, the banking 
laws, state and national, and the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law. Had a major- 
ity of the court placed their decision on 
either ground I should have felt the 
decision binding not only as to the point 
actually decided, but as to the proposi- 
tions on which the decision was found- 
ed. I understand, however, that while 
my opinion in its entirety commanded 
the assent of two only of my associates, 
the member of the majority who based 
his decision on the effect of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law expressed _ his 
approval in that part of my opinion 
which dealt with the effect of the bank- 
ing laws, though it may be that approval 
was, as to him, obiter, his action pro- 
ceeding on a different question. There- 
fore, for the reasons stated in my for- 
mer opinion as well as for those stated 
in the opinion of my brother Haight, 
now rendered, I concur in the reversal 
of the judgment appealed from. 


Witiarp Bartiett, J.: I concur in 
the opinion of Haight, J., for reversal 
—having concurred with the opinion of 
the chief judge in Schlesinger vs. Gil- 
hooly (189 N. Y., 1), except as to the 
effect of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, although the statement of such 
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concurrence was inadvertently omitted 
from the report of that case. 

Werner and Hiscock, JJ., concur 
with Haight, J., and Cullen, Ch.J., and 
Willard Bartlett, J., also concur in 
memoranda with Haight, J.; Gray and 
Chase, JJ., dissent. 

Judgment accordingly. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK 
STOCK—FLAT RATE. 


PEOPLE, ex ret, THE BRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK vs. THOMAS L. 
FEITNER, et at., COMMISSIONERS 
OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, JAN- 
vARY 31 1908. 


The law of New York imposing a tax of 
one per centum on the value of each share 
of the outstanding capital stock of national 
banks does not conflict with the provisions 
of the National Bank Act. 

In taxing national bank stock the state 
legislature may fix a low flat rate without 
deductions on account of debts, so long as 
there is no discrimination unfavorable to the 
banks and no inequality in the effect upon 
stockholders generally. 

The provisions of the Tax Law (sec. 35) 
with, respect to notice and grievance day 
that “in any city the notice shall conform to 
the requirements of the law relating to the 
time, place and manner of revising assess- 
ments in such city,” do not apply to the 
taxation of bank shares in a city where, 4s 
in the City of New York, the last grievance 
day fixed by its charter expires before the 
date fixed by the Tax Law for making the 
returns by banks to the assessing officers 
on which the tax is based; but the general 
provisions of the Tax Law for notice and 
grievance day govern in such a case. 


PPEAL from an order of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the First Judicial Department 
affirming an order made at Special 
Term which dismissed a writ of cer- 
tiorari and confirmed an assessment of 
taxes. 

The writ of certiorari was procured 
to review the determination of the re- 
spondents in assessing for the purpose 
of taxation certain shares of stock 
owned by the relator in one state bank 
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and in ten national banks in the State of 
New York. The facts were as follows: 
The relator is a Connecticut savings 
bank and owned on June 1, 1901, the 
bank shares enumerated in the petition. 
It had on that day assets and liabili- 
ties of such character and amount that 
it would have been exempt from any 
taxation under the laws of New York 
had it been permitted to deduct its debts 
in arriving at its taxable surplus, as in 
the case of an individual taxpayer other 
than a bank stockholder. 

The assessment of relator’s bank 
shares was made pursuant to the amend- 
ments of sections 23 and 24 of the 
Tax Law, effected by chapter 550 of 
the Laws of 1901. The procedure was 
as follows: The chief fiscal officers of 
these banks reported to the defendants 
by July 1, 1901, the condition of their 
banks, as required by section 23 of the 
Tax Law. In June, 1901, the relator 
gave notice to the defendants that it 
claimed to be exempt from assessment 
on account of its deductible debts and 
tendered proofs of the fact, but was 
refused a hearing. At some time prior 
to October 30, 1901, the defendants 
assessed these stocks against the re- 
lator at the amounts named in the pe- 
tition and served written notice thereof 
upon the respective banks on October 


31, 1901. On November 13, 1901, the 
writ herein was issued and served. The 
general tax rate for 1901 in the 
Borough of Manhattan, where the 


banks were located, was 2.31733 per 
cent. The tax on bank shares is fixed 
by section 24 of the Tax Law at 1 per 
centum. 

The assessment was confirmed by the 
court at Special Term and the Ap- 
pellate Division affirmed the order, two 
of the justices dissenting. 


Vann, J.: No state has power to tax 
national banks without the consent of 
Congress, because they are agencies of 
the Federal Government and the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy 
(Owensboro Nat. Bank vs. Owensboro, 
173 U. S., 664). Congress gave its 
consent many years ago through a 
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statute which commits the subject, in- 
cluding by express mention “the manne: 
and place,’ of taxing all shares of 
national banks located within a state to 
the legislature thereof, “subject only to 
the two restrictions that the taxatio: 
shall not be at a greater rate than i: 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of suc, 
state, and that the shares of any na 
tional banking association owned }; 
non-residents of any state shall bh, 
taxed in the city or town where th 
bank is located and not elsewhere.’ 
The statute also provides that “nothing 
herein shall be construed to exempt th: 
real property of associations froin 
either state, county or municipal taxes. 
to the same extent, according to its 
value, as other real property is taxed” 
(U. S. R. S., sec. 5219). 

The State of New York exercised 
this power by enacting sections 23 and 
24 of the Tax Law, by which a new and 
special system of assessment and taxa- 
tion was created and applied solely to 
banks, both national and state. The 
inethod or “manner” of assessment rests 
primarily on a report which the chief 
fiscal officer of every bank is required 
io make to the assessors of the tax 
district where the bank is located. on 
or before the first day of July in each 
year, stating the amount of its author- 
ized capital stock, the number of shares 
and the par value thereof, the amount 
of stock paid in, the amount of 
the surplus and undivided profits, a 
complete list of the shareholders and 
the number of shares held by each (Tax 
Law, sec. 23; L. 1901, chap. 550). 

The rule of assessment and taxation 
prescribed is that the rate shall be no 
greater than that imposed upon other 
moneyed capital in the state, and the 
rule of valuation is to add together the 
amount of the capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits and divide the result 
by the number of shares outstanding. 
The value of each share is thus ascer- 
tained and the rate of tax prescribed is 
1 per centum on such value, with no 
right to any deduction from the taxable 
value of the shares on account of the 
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personal indebtedness of the owner 
thereof. This tax is in lieu of all other 
taxes for state, county or local pur- 
poses, either on shares or on the per- 
sonal property of the bank. 

The tax is levied by the board of 
supervisors of the several counties, ex- 
ecpt the County of New York, on or 
before the 15th day of December in 
each year, by ascertaining through an 
inspection of the assessment rolls the 
assessed value of the shares and mail- 
ing to the president or cashier of each 
bank a statement of the amount of its 
capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits, the number of outstanding 
shares, the value of each share, valued 
by the assessors according to the rule 
above prescribed, and the aggregate 
amount of tax to be paid by such bank. 
It is made the duty of each bank to col- 
lect the tax due upon its shares from 
the several owners thereof, and to pay 
the same to the county treasurer, or in 
the City of New York to the receiver 
of taxes, within fifteen days after the 
receipt of such statement (id., sec. 24). 

The same section provides that ‘“‘com- 
plaints in relation to the assessments 
of the shares of stock of banks and 
banking associations made under the 
provisions of this act shall be heard 
and determined as provided in article 
2. section 36, of the Tax Law.” The 
section closes with the proviso “that 
in the City of New York the statement 
of bank assessment and tax herein pro- 
vided for shall be made by the board 
of tax commissioners of said city, on 
or before the fifteenth day of December 
in each year, and by them forthwith 
mailed to the respective banks and bank- 
ing associations located in said city, and 
a certified copy thereof sent to the re- 
ceiver of taxes of said city. The tax 
shall be paid by the respective banks 
in said city to the said receiver of taxes 
within fifteen days after the receipt of 
said statement, and said tax shall be 
collected by the said receiver of taxes 
and shall be by him paid into the treas- 
ury of said city to the credit of the 
general fund thereof. This act is not 
to be construed as an exemption of the 
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real estate of banks or banking associa- 
tions from taxation.” 

These are the only sections of the 
Tax Law that apply especially to the 
assessment of shares of bank stock. 
Among other sections that are general 
in their application is section thirty- 
five, which provides that the assessors 
shall complete the assessment roll on or 
before the first day of August and at 
once give notice where it may be seen 
and examined by any person until the 
third Tuesday of August next follow- 
ing, and that on that day they will meet 
at a time and place specified in the 
notice to review their assessments. It 
further provides that “in any city the 
notice shall conform to the require- 
ments of the law regulating the time. 
place and manner of revising assess- 
ments in such city.” 

Section thirty-six provides that “the 
assessors shall meet at the time and 
place specified in such notice and hear 
and determine all complaints in relation 
to such assessments brought before 
them, and for that purpose they may 
adjourn from time to time.” Provision 
is made for taking testimony and kear- 
ing proofs relating to any complaint 
and the assessment to which it relates, 
and finally that “the assessors shall, 
after said examination, fix the value of 
the property of the complainant and for 
that purpose may increase or diminish 
the assessment thereof.” 

According to the Charter of the City 
of New York (sec. 1901, ch. 466) the 
assessment rolls containing the “as- 
sessed valuations of real and personal 
property” are to be completed “on or 
before the second Monday of January 
in each year” (sec. 899). The books 
are open to inspection until the first of 
April, and during said interval com- 
plaints may be made and errors cor- 
rected (secs. 892, 895 and 898). Dur- 
ing the months of April and May the 
commissioners act 
previously made to diminish the valua- 
tion, but their power to make correc- 
tions of any kind ceases by the first of 
June. The clerical work of preparing 
the revised rolls is finished by the first 
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Monday of July, when the rolls are 
delivered to the board of aldermen. 
and the commissioners no longer had 
even the custody thereof (sec. 907). 
The tax rolls are complete and de- 
livered to the receiver of taxes on or 
before the fifteenth of September, with 
the proper warrant annexed for the 
collection of the taxes, which are due 
and payable on the first Monday of 
October, with a reward for paying be- 
fore the first of November and a pen- 
alty for not paying until after the first 
of December (secs. 914, 915, 916). 
We have little trouble over the claim 
of the relator that the assessment upon 
its shares of stock in national banks is 
unlawful because no deduction of 
debts was allowed. No unequal burden 
was cast on national banks or their 
stockholders, nor any unjust discrimina- 
tion made against them by our Tax 
Law, merely because a different system 
was adopted in taxing their shares of 
stock, as well as the shares of stock in 
state banks, from that applied to other 
personal property. Congress has ex- 
pressly committed to the legislature of 
each state the power of directing and 
determining the manner and place of 
taxing all the shares of national bank- 
ing associations, subject only to the two 
restrictions named in the section quoted 
from the Federal act. The rule of 
valuation prescribed by the state statute 
is to add the amount of capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits together 
and divide the result by the number of 
shares outstanding. These data are 
furnished by the officers of the bank, 
and the application of the rule thereto 
necessarily leads to the exact value of 
each share. The assessment, although 
based on this valuation, is not made, 
‘as in other cases, in accordance with 
the proportion which such valuation 
bears to the amount necessary to be 
raised by government, but upon the 
basis of a flat rate of 1 per centum, 
which in the case before us was less 
than one-half the rate at which other 
property was taxed. The state is not 
obliged to apply the same system to 
the taxation of national banks that it 
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uses in the taxation of other property, 
provided no injustice, inequality or un- 
friendly discrimination is inflicted upon 
them. We find nothing of this charac- 
ter either in what was done in the case 
before us or in what might be done in 
any case under the Tax Law. The flat 
rate was more favorable to the relator 
than the general rate in the City of 
New York and, so far as appears, else- 
where in the state, and while that may 
not be conclusive, still a different sys- 
tem was open to use by the state, and 
the system adopted is neither unequal 
nor unfair, at least as to the national 
banks. If any bank is located in a 
tax district where the rate is less than 
1 per centum, though we fear there is 
none so fortunate, its stockholders will 
be entitled to a reduction to conform 
thereto, for the Tax Law expressly 
provides that “in assessing the shares 
of stock of banks or banking associa- 
tions organized under the authority of 
this state or the United States the 
assessment and taxation shall not be 
at a greater rate than is made or 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of this 
state” (L. 1896, ch. 908, L. 24, as 
amended L. 1901, ch. 550). 

It was within the power of the legis- 
lature to weigh advantages and disad- 
vantages and to substitute a low and flat 
rate of taxation, an advantage which 
other property does not have, in the 
place of the deduction of debts, an ad- 
vantage which other owners of personal 
property enjoy. If, in order to pro- 
mote convenience and facilitate collec- 
tion of taxes on property owned largely 
by non-residents scattered all over the 
country, they saw fit to substitute in 
place of the ordinary rule applicable 
mainly to residents of the immediate lo- 
cality, a favorable flat rate with no ex- 
emptions for debts, it was in their 
power to do so, for on the average the 
new system is more favorable to the 
owners of bank shares than the general 
system. When all things are con- 
sidered, the rate, even without the priv- 
ilege of deducting debts, is not greater 
than that applied to other moneyed 
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capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of the state. 

The fact that the special system may 
not be as favorable as the general sys- 
tem in an isolated case does not create 
a conflict with the Federal constitution 
or statute, for a general statute is a 
rule of action not for a few but for all 
the people. The accident that it may 
bear more heavily upon some persons 
than upon others, owing to their pe- 
culiar situation, does not affect its 
validity, for that ts a feature common 
to most general statutes. Where there 
is no intentional discrimination against 
national banks and no inequality in the 
effect upon their stockholders generally, 
the act is valid, and this, we think, is 
true of those provisions of the Tax 
Law under consideration. 

The relator, however, contends that 
the tax in question was imposed with- 
out notice or any opportunity to be 
heard, and that the statute contains no 
provision for either. If this is true, 


not only must the tax be set aside, but 
the statute must be adjudged invalid, 


for it is a principle of our law that 
there can be no taxation without notice 
and a chance to complain on account of 
alleged error or mistake. The notice 
need not be personal, as it may be by 
general statute, which is notice to all, 
but it must afford a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to make complaint. It must be 
of such a character that compliance 
therewith is possible so that the tax- 
payer may object or protest, even if he 
has no just grounds for doing either 
(Stuart vs. Palmer, 74 N. Y., 190; 
Matter of McPherson, 104 N. Y., 321; 
McLaughlin vs. Miller, 124 N. Y., 517; 
Matter of Douglas vs. Board of Super- 
visors, Westchester Co., 172 N. Y., 
314; People ex rel. Moller vs. O’Don- 
nel, 183 N. Y., 9, 12). 

A statute, however, will not be ad- 
judged to violate the Constitution if 
by any reasonable construction it can 
be given a meaning in harmony with 
that instrument. “As every, presump- 
tion is in favor of the statute, if it is 
open to two constructions, one of which 
would obey and the other violate the 
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Constitution, the universal rule of 
courts is to select the former” (People 
ex. rel. Simpson vs. Wells, 181 N. Y., 
252, 257). 

If the general provisions of the Tax 
Law relating to a grievance day apply 
to the assessment and taxation of bank 
shares, it is obvious that there is no 
cause for complaint so far as the law 
itself is concerned, whatéver may be 
said if there was a failure to comply 
therewith. It is clear that the Tax Law 
assumes to give a hearing to the holders 
of shares of bank stock before the 
assessments upon them become final, 
for section 24 expressly provides that 
“complaints in relation to the assess- 
ments of the shares of stock of banks 
and banking associations made under 
the provisions of this act shall be heard 
and determined as provided in article 2, 
section 36, of the Tax Law.” Upon 
turning to section 36 we find that the 
assessors are required to meet at the 
time and place specified in a certain no- 
tice and hear and determine all com- 
plaints in relation to such assessments 
that are brought before them. For the 
notice mentioned in this section we are 
referred to section 35, which provides 
that the assessors shall complete the 
assessment roll on or before the first 
day of August. They are also required 
to post notices that the roll has been 
completed and that a copy thereof has 
been left with one of their number at 
a specified place, where it may be ex- 
amined by any person until the third 
Tuesday of August next following, and 
that on that day they will meet at the 
time and place named in the notice to 
review their assessments. If this were 
all no question could be seriously raised 
as to the constitutionality of the statute 
in the respect now under consideration. 

The section, however, further pro- 
vides that “in any city the notice shall 
conform to the requirements of the law 
regulating the time, place and manner 
of revising assessments in such city.” 
Under the Charter of the City of New 
York ordinary property, both real and 
personal, but not including bank shares, 
is assessed as of the second Monday of 
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January, and the time prescribed for 
hearing complaints and revising the 
assessments by the assessors expires on 
the 31st of May (secs. 892, 895, Great- 
er New York Charter; People ex rel. 
Simpson vs. Wells, 181 N. Y., 252). 
Under these provisions of the charter it 
is insisted that the Tax Law is uncon- 
stitutional so far as it relates to the 
taxing of bank shares, because the last 
grievance day would have passed before 
the assessment on that kind of property 
could be imposed, since the return from 
the bank is not required prior to July 1. 
If these provisions of the charter apply 
to taxation on bank shares there can 
be no answer to this contention, but it 
seems to us absurd to construe the pro- 
visions in section 35 concerning notice 
in cities as applicable to the assess- 
ment of bank shares in the City of New 
York. Such a construction would im- 
pute to the legislature the intention of 
giving a grievance day in form, but 
without holding it in fact. It is not 
a question of mere constitutionality. It 
is an inherent impossibility to review in 


May an assessment not imposed until 
after the first of July, and this would 
be equally so even though both state 
and federal constitutions expressly au- 


thorized it. The provision relied upon 
by the relator in section 35 should be 
construed as applicable only where it 
is possible to apply it. A review of the 
various charter provisions of the City 
of New York and the amendments of 
sections 23 and 24 of the Tax Law, as 
made in 190i, in relation to the taxing 
of bank stocks shows that the two 
schemes are absolutely independent. 
The assessment rolls of real and per- 
sonal preperty other than bank stock 
are required by the charter to be de- 
‘livered to the board of selectmen at the 
annual meeting on the first Monday of 
July (sec. 907). On the data required 
to be furnished by the comptroller of 
the amount to be raised by taxation the 
aldermen proceed to estimate the tax 
rate to be imposed upon the taxable 
property of the city and to levy a tax 
upon each specific piece of property, 
real or personal. They deliver the tax 


roll and warrants to the receiver of 
taxes on or before the 15th of Septem- 
ber. The taxes are due in November. 
with a rebate made for payment before 
that time and a penalty added for a 
failure to pay during that month. The 
board of aldermen levies no tax on bank 
stock, but the commissioners of taxes 
and assessments certify the amount of 
tax and the persons taxable to the re- 
ceiver of taxes on or before the 15th 
of September, and the taxes thereon 
become payable during that month. 

Thus it is evident that the scheme 
of taxing bank shares, not only in re- 
spect to the amount, but also as to the 
method and manner of its imposition, 
stands by itself, independent and sep- 
arate from that prescribed for the 
assessment and taxation of other prop- 
erty. It follows, therefore, that the 
charter provisions do not apply to the 
taxation of bank stock, but the general 
law as it appears in sections 35 and 36. 
The assessors are required to complete 
their assessments before the first day 
of August, to expose the roll as com- 
pleted for inspection until the third 
Tuesday in August, to then meet and 
hear complaints, pass upon them and 
revise their assessments accordingly. 
We regard this construction as reason- 
able, and hence, according to the rule 
laid down in People ex. rel. Simpson 
vs. Wells (supra) we adopt it and hold 
that the statute is valid. 

There is a material difference between 
a case where the statute imposing the 
tax fails to provide a grievance day and 
a case where the taxpayer has been de- 
prived of an opportunity to be heard 
because the assessing officers failed to 
give him notice as provided by statute. 
A taxing act, which requires a valua- 
tion of property as part of the proced- 
ure, is unconstitutional unless it pro- 
vides a grievance day, or an adequate 
opportunity to be heard, and any tax 
levied under such a statute is void. If, 
however, a grievance day is provided, 
but notice thereof is not given, while 
the staute is valid, the tax is voidable. 
The assessors have jurisdiction, but the 
failure to give notice is an irregularity 
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(People vs. Turner, 145 N. Y., 451), 
and the assessment, if attacked in due 
form and in due time, will be set aside 
on account of such irregularity. In the 
case now before us the statute was 
valid, but the assessing officers failed to 
comply with it. They gave no notice 
and refused to hear any complaint, ow- 
ing, doubticss, to a misunderstanding of 
the law. While, therefore, we hold 
the statute valid, we are compelled, on 
account of the irregularity in failing 
to give notice, to reverse the orders of 
the Appellate Division and of the 
Special Term and to cancel the assess- 
ment against the relator, with costs in 
all courts. 

Cullen, Ch.J.; Gray, Werner, Wil- 
lard Bartlett, Hiscock and Chase, JJ., 


concur. 
Ordered accordingly. 


INSTRUMENTS 
LAW—NOTE INDORSED TO 
CASHIER — TRANSFER OF 
NOTE WITHOUT INDORSE- 
MENT. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
EROY, IOWA, vs. McCULLOUGH. 


NEGOTIABLE 


POM- 


SUPREME COURT OF OREGON, JANUARY 


21, 1908. 


The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that an instrument payable 
to a person as “cashier” is prima facie 
payable to the bank of which he is such 
officer, does not apply where the cashiers 
individual name is used without the title of 
his office. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
as well as under the law merchant, the 
transferee of commercial paper payable 
to order, who takes the same without the 
indorsement of the transferer, acquires only 
the title of the latter, and takes subject to 
any defence that may be asserted against 
him. 

But such a transferee may bring suit 
upon the paper in his own name. 


Y{iIS was an action upon two prom- 
issory notes which had been in- 
dorsed to one M. L. Moody; and by 
him indorsed to the cashier of the 
plaintiff in the following form: “Pay 
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A. B. Nixon, or order, waiving demand 
and notice of protest. H. L. Moody.” 

Moore, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The consideration of the ex- 
ception reserved is therefore limited 
to an inquiry as to whether or rot parol 
evidence was admissible to show that 
the indorsement of the notes to Nixon, 
though not designated as cashier, was 
such a transfer as vested the legal title 
in the bank, and precluded the de- 
fendants from maintaining any de- 
fense that they might have had against 
the payee or indorsee. We will ex- 
amine the cases to which _plaintiff’s 
counsel call attention in support of the 
legal principle which they seek to in- 
voke. In Arlington vs. Hinds, 1 D. 
Chip. (Vt.) 431, 12 Am. Dec. 704, it 
was held that a note made to a town 
treasurer, “or his successors in office,” 
might be sued by the town. In Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co. vs. Allen, 116 Mass. 
398, it was ruled that a principal might 
sue in his own name on a nonnegotiable 
promissory note, given for its benefit, 
but by its terms made payable to “J. 
T. Phelps, agent.” 

In Bank of New York vs. Bank of 
Ohio, 29 N. Y. 619, in adhering to the 
rule announced in the case of Bank of 
Genesee vs. Patchin Bank, 19 N. Y. 
312, it was determined that a bill drawn 
payable to “D. C. Converse, Esq., cash- 
ier,’ was payable to the bank of which 
he was the officer. So, too, in Baldwin 
vs. Bank of Newbury, 1 Wall. (U. S.) 
234, 17 L. Ed. 534, it was adjudged 
that, where negotiable paper was drawn 
tc a person by name, immediately after 
which appeared the word “cashier,” but 
with no designation of the particular 
bank of which he was such officer, parol 
evidence was admissible to show that 
he was the cashier of the bank which 
was plaintiff in the suit, and that in 
taking the paper he was acting as agent 
for the corporation. 

The rule to be extracted from these 
decisions has been embodied in our stat- 
utc, known as the “Uniform Negotiable 
Instrument Law,” as follows: “‘When 
an instrument is drawn or indorsed to a 
person as ‘cashier,’ or other fiscal offi- 
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cer of a bank or corporation, it is 
deemed prima facie to be payable to 
the bank or corporation of which he is 
such officer, and may be negotiated by 
either the indorsement of the bank or 
corporation, or the indorsement of the 
officer.” (B. & C. Comp, sec. 4444.) 

The clause just quoted, and the de- 
cisions adverted to, are undoubtedly 
based on the theory that the employ- 
ment of the qualifying word “cashier” 
or other designation of a fiscal office, 
appended to the name of a payee or in- 
dorsee of commercial paper, creates an 
ambiguity as to the real party intended, 
to explain which parol evidence is ad- 
missible to show who is the principal 
for whose benefit such agent received 
or accepted the promise to pay a stip- 
ulated sum of money. In the case at 
bar, however, no official designation is 
added to Nixon’s name, and hence no 
uncertainty is apparent from an inspec- 
tion of the indorsement made by Moody 
to him, and parol evidence was inad- 
missible to control or vary the terms of 
the writing. In view of the purpose 
for which Moody’s testimony was evi- 
dently offered, no error was committed 
in striking it out. 

* * * % “ # 


It is argued that, having taken an 
exception to the following part of the 
court’s charge, an error was committed 
in giving it, to wit: “I instruct you, 
gentlemen of the jury, that the indorse- 
ment on the notes in question, under the 
evidence in this case, plaintiff did not 
come into possession of the notes in con- 
troversy in due course, or in the ordi- 
nary and usual course of business as 
recognized by the law; and therefore 
that any defense which these defend- 
ants many have had against said notes, 
“if in the hands of the indorsee, H. L. 
Moody, will be available to the defend- 
ants as against this plaintiff.” The 
uniform practice of merchants in trans- 
ferring credits, represented by com- 
mercial paper, as a means of purchasing 
goods or settling accounts, gave rise to 
certain rules, demanded by the wants 
and convenience of trading communi- 
ties, which are known as the law mer- 


chant, and have become a part of the 
common law (7 Cyc. 520; Woodbury 
vs. Roberts, 59 Iowa, 348). 

An observance of these rules requires 
that the property represented by a 
promissory note, payable to order, when 
transferred to a designated party be- 
fore maturity for a valuable considera- 
tion and without notice, should be evi- 
denced by an indorsement on the instru- 
ment, or on a paper attached thereto, in 
order to bar the equities of antecedent 
parties. This method of transferring 
such property constitutes the ordinary 
or usual course of business, a departure 
from which is equivalent to a notice of 
equities, and subjects the negotiable in- 
strument to defenses in the hands of a 
holder who has acquired a right thereto 
in any other manner. (B. & C. Comp. 
sec. 4433; Randolph, Com. Paper [2d 
Ed.] sec. 789; Roberts vs. Hall, 37 
Conn. 205; Franklin vs. Twogood, 18 
Towa, 515; Elias vs. Finnegan, 37 
Minn. 144, 33 N. W. 330.) 

In Osgood’s Adm’rs vs. Artt (C. C.) 
17 Fed. 575, Mr. Justice Harlan, in 
discussing this subject, says: “It is a 
settled doctrine of the law merchant 
that the bona fide purchaser for value 
of negotiable paper, payable to order, 
if it be indorsed by the payee, takes 
the legal title unaffected by any equities 
which the payor may have as against 
the payee. But it is equally well set- 
tled that the purchaser, if the paper be 
delivered to him without indorsement, 
takes, by the law merchant, only the 
rights which the payee has, and there- 
fore takes subject to any defense the 
payor might rightfully assert as against 
the payee.” 

A transfer, without indorsement, of 
a promissory note payable to order, as- 
signs to the holder, under the rules of 
the law merchant, only an_ equitable 
right, to enforce which suit was for- 
merly required to be maintained in the 
name of the payee. Our statute de- 
mands that every action, except in cer- 
tain cases not involved herein, shall be 
prosecuted in the name of the real par- 
ty in interest. B. & C. Comp. sec. 27. 
In Moore vs. Miller, 6 Or. 254, 25 Am. 
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Rep. 518, it was ruled that the holder 
of a note, payable to order, which had 
been transferred without indorsement, 
could maintain an action at law thereon 
in his own name. That decision, how- 
ever, is not based on the section of the 
statute last referred to, but upon the 
fact that the evidence showed that the 
plaintiff therein possessed the title to 
the note sued on, and had the sole right 
to receive the money due thereon. 

As illustrating the right of a holder 
of a negotiable promissory note, trans- 
ferred without indorsement, to maintain 
an action thereon in his own name, see 
the very able opinion of Circuit Judge 
Gilbert in First Nat. Bank vs. Moore, 
137 Fed. 505, 70 C. C. A. 89. 

This legal principle is here adverted 
to for the purpose of showing that 
Moody’s testimony was excluded, not 
on the ground of establishing a right 
in the plaintiff to maintain an action in 
its corporate name, but to prove that the 
bank was an indorsee, in due course. 
though not named in the evidence of the 
transfer, nor was any fiscal designation 
appended to the name of the indorsee 
from which it could be inferred that 
the plaintiff was the party intended by 


the writing. The note sued on having. 


been delivered by Nixon, without in- 
dorsement, to the plaintiff, the bank was 
authorized to maintain an action there- 
on in its own name; but it took and 
held the paper subject to all equities 
existing in favor of the makers, and, 
this being so, no error was committed 
in giving the instruction under consid- 
eration. 


COLLECTING BANK—MEASURE 
OF DAMAGES FOR NEGLI- 
GENCE. 


HENDRIX vs. JEFFERSON 
SAVINGS BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA, NOVEMBER 
21, 1907. 


The measure of damages for the neglect 
of a collecting bank to properly . perform 
its duty is the actual loss sustained by the 
owner of the paper, and the duty of proving 
the amount of loss devolves upon him. 


COUNTY 
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"THE plaintiff deposited with the 

" defendant for collection a check 
for $1,100 on the Shelby County Bank, 
at Montevallo, Ala., but the check was 
not presented until after the drawee 
bank had suspended payment and 
passed into the hands of a receiver. 
The trial court found the following 
facts: The check was delivered to the 
defendant and entered to, plaintiff’s 
credit, on May 31, 1901, and that night 
forwarded by mail to the Shelby 
County Bank. Nothing having been 
heard from it, the defendant, three or 
four days later, sent a postal card 
tracer, and on the twenty-third sent a 
telegram. The check was received by 
the Shelby County Bank on May 14 or 
15 and stamped “paid,” and remained 
in that bank until it went into the hands 
of the receiver. The plaintiff was in 


Montevallo from May 14 to 22, and if 
the check had been presented over the 
counter at any time between these dates 
it would have been paid, and the plaint- 
iff if he had been notified could have 


obtained payment in that mode. 


Srtupson, J.: As to the liability of a 
collecting bank for negligence in pre- 
senting or giving notice of dishonor of 
paper in its hands for collection, there 
has been much discussion in the courts. 
Even so great an authority as the path- 
finder in American law, Chief Justice 
Marshall, remarked that “by failing to 
demand payment in time the bank 
would make the bill its own, and 
would become liable * * * for its 
amount” (Bank of Washington vs. 
Triplett, 1 Pet. [U. S.] 25, 31, 7 L. Ed. 
37); but that case was decided on 
another principle, and our own court 
in an early case, which has become a 
leading one, showed that the learned 
Chief Justice “was not preparing to dis- 
cuss the general rule,” and that the 
facts of that case did not call for the 
remark, and held that in such a case 
the collecting bank is liable only for 
the actual loss which the owner of the 
bill sustained by reason of the negli- 
gence of the collecting bank. Bank of 
Mobile vs. Huggins, Adm’r, 3 Ala. 206, 
215, et seq. That was a case in which 
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it was claimed that the failure to give 
notice had discharged the indorser, and 
the court held that the discharge of a 
solvent party is not an actual loss when 
there are other solvent parties bound, 
and that it rests with the principal to 
show, before he is entitled to recover 
the amount of the note as damages, 
that the parties who remain are unable 
to pay. (Id., headnote 6, and pages 
220, 221.) 

When the present case was before 
this court at a previous term, the court 
said: “It by no means follows, from 
the negligent failure of the bank to 
collect the check, or its negligent fail- 
ure to give the owner timely notice of 
the dishonor of the paper, whereby he 
is denied fruitful opportunity to col- 
lect it himself, that the owner loses the 
demand for which the check was given, 
or any part of it,” ete.; and also: “It 
will, therefore, not suffice for the owner 
to hale the collector bank into court and 
implead that:.‘You took this check to 
collect it, you did not do your duty in 
that regard, and of consequence the 
check was not collected. Therefore the 
check is yours, and the amount of it in 
money is mine, and in your hands for 
me, and you must pay me that amount.’ 
Hence it was held that counts 7 and 8 
were ‘so wanting in averments of dam- 
ages suffered by plaintiff as to state no 
cause of action.’”’ (Jeff. Co. Sav. Bank 
vs. Hendrix [Ala.] 39 South, 295, 296, 
1L. R. A. [N. S.] 246.) In the case 
as presented to court now, said counts 
7 and 8 were remodeled so as to state 
that “the assets of said bank are in- 
sufficient to enable him to collect there- 
from, by dividends or otherwise, the 
full amount of said check, with inter- 
est,” and that he will lose a large part, 
to wit, $1,000. 

This case is also reported in 1 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 246, and the annotator sub- 
mits an extended note, citing many 
cases to the effect that the burden is 
upon the plaintiff to allege and prove 
what damage he has suffered by reason 
of the negligence of the collecting bank, 
and particularly calling attention to the 
fact that the remark in Daniel on 
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Negotiable Instruments “that loss is 
prima facie the amount of the bill or 
note,” ete., is not supported by the 
authorities cited by that author. In the 
case of Allen vs. Suydam, 17 Wend. 
368, the Supreme Court of New York 
held that, where the agent was guilty 
of negligence in regard to presentment 
and notice, he was liable in damages to 
the full amount of the bill; but our 
own court criticised .that case and re- 
fused to follow it, saying: “It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how a mere agent, who 
is intrusted with the paper only for a 
specific purpose, in no wise coupled 
with an interest, can be held to proof 
of those circumstances on which its 
value or its worthlessness depends.” 
(Bank of Mobile vs. Huggins, 3 Ala. 
219) Subsequently that case went to 
the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New York, and was reversed on the 
question of damages; the court holding 
that the jury should have been in- 
structed “to find only such damages 
as they should, from the evidence, be- 
lieve it probable the plaintiffs might 
have sustained by the delay.” (Allen 
vs. Suydam, 20 Wend. [N. Y.] 321.) 

It is true that it is stated in Suther- 
land on Damages that “if there is 
negligent delay by an agent in present- 
ing a bill for acceptance, and the ante- 
cedent parties, though not thereby dis- 
charged from their legal liability, in 
the meantime become insolvent, the 
amount of the bill is prima facie the 
loss;’’ and there are authorities which 
use this expression. It is also true that 
the writer of the notes to Sutherland on 
Damages indicates that he agrees with 
the dissenting opinion of Senator Ver- 
plank in Allen vs. Suydam, 20 Wend. 
(N. Y.) 334; 3 Sutherland on Damages 
(Sd Ed.) p. 2372, sec. 775, note 3; 
Merchants’ State Bank vs. State Bank 
of Phillips, 94 Wis. 444, 69 N. W. 170; 
Comm. Bank vs. Red River Val. Nat. 
Bank, 8 N. D. 382. 

It is probable that the word “in- 
solvent” in these authorities is used in 
its ordinary sense, to show that noth- 
ing can be collected from the parties 
remaining on the bill, so that the prin- 
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ciple would not apply to a case where 
the estate of the party liable is in the 
hands of the bankrupt court, with some 
funds to be administered. However, 
in accordance with the weight of author- 
ity, and especially in view of the posi- 
tive position taken by our own court, 
we hold that the measure of damages is 
the actual loss sustained, and that it is 
a part of the plaintiff’s case to allege 
and prove the amount of loss. We 
understand this to be the effect of the 
decision in this case when previously 
here; and the amended counts alleging 
the insufficiency of the assets of the 
bankrupt estate should have been sus- 
tained by proof. 

Again, even if the prima facie theory 
should be adopted, yet it would not 
change the result in this case, because 
the evidence shows as a matter of fact 
that there were assets of the bankrupt 
bank subject to the payment of this 
check, that dividends to the amount of 
44 per centum had been declared and 
still there were assets. The drawer of 
the check was still the owner of it, and 


entitled to that dividend and any others 


that might follow. He should have 
gone on and proved what would prob- 


ably be the entire dividend to which he ; 


would be entitled. Certainly the court 
could not say that he was entitled to 
the full face value of the check, when, 
for all that appears from the evidence. 
he may have already collected 44 per 
cent. of it, and there was no evidence 
before the court from which it could 
ascertain what the amount of actual 
damages was. 

It cannot be said that it was the 
duty of the collecting bank to prove up 
the claim in bankruptcy and collect the 
dividends. It was agent only to present 
and collect the claim from the bank, 
and when it presented it, and gave no- 
tice of its dishonor, and charged it back 
to the drawer, the paper was the prop- 
erty of the drawer, and no one else 
could file it in the bankruptcy comrt. 
(3 Am. & Eng Ency. Law (2d Ed.) p. 
817.) Neither is there any force in the 
contention that the defendant made the 
check its own because it did not re- 
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turn it to the plaintiff, as the evidence 
shows that the check was in the posses- 
sion of the receiver in bankruptcy. 
The judgment of the court is af- 
firmed. 
Tyson, C. J., and Anderson 
Denison, JJ., concur. 


and 


PROMISSORY NOTE—IRREGU- 
LAR INDORSER — NEGOTI- 
ABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


ROCKFIELD, et at, vs. FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF SPRINGFIELD. 


SUPREME COURT OF OHIO, DEC. 17, 1907. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
a third person placing his name in blank 
on the back of a promissory note before or 
at the time of delivery is an indorser, and 
cannot be held in any other capacity; and 
he is entitled to notice of dishonor the same 
as any other indorser. 

In this respect the law of Ohio has been 
changed by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. 


HIS was an action by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Springfield, Ohio, 
against H. L. Rockfield, L. M. Goode, 
E. H. Ackerson, John Snyder, Frank 
Patterson and the Springfield Electric 
Railway Company to recover on a 
promissory note payable to the order 
of the bank on demand, for $10,000. 
The bank in its petition averred that 
the defendants other than the railroad 
company indorsed the note before it 
was delivered to the plaintiff, and that 
due demand had been made of each de- 
fendant, but no part had been paid. 
The defendants Rockfield, Snyder and 
Ackerson alleged in their answer that 
they had received no notice that the 
note had been dishonored by the maker, 
and to this answer the plaintiff de- 
murred. The demurrer was sustained 
by the courts below, and the defend- 
ants Rockfield and Snyder brought a 
writ of error. 

Spear, J. (after stating the facts as 
above): Whether or not the answer 
avers a defense to the cause of action 
set up in the petition is the question 
here. The theory of the defendants’ 
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pleading is that Rockfield and Snyder, 
by writing their names across the back 
of the note, became indorsers in the 
commercial sense, and therefore entit- 
led to notice of demand at maturity of 
the maker and of non-payment, and. 
failing that, no liability attached. The 
theory of the petition is that these de- 
fendants, having signed the note before 
delivery, must be held to have signed 
with the purpose of giving it credit and 
of aiding negotiability, and therefore 
stand as makers, and although their 
names appear on the back of the instru- 
ment, and they are in law sureties, yet 
they are not indorsers in the commercial 
sense, and therefore not entitled to no- 
tice of demand and non-payment. This 
view is the one adopted by the trial 
court, which incorporated in the judg- 
ment entry a finding that the defend- 
ants are indebted as joint and several 
makers of the note, and this is the 
view taken of the question by the circuit 
court in affirming the judgment of the 
common pleas. Which is the correct 
view is the question we have. And here 
it is proper to express our obligation 
to the learned counsel whose ample and 
luminous briefs have greatly aided in 
our examination and disposition of the 
case. 

That the conclusion adopted by the 
lower court is in accord with the law 
as held in this state from early times, 
and with all decisions of this court thus 
far made, is conceded. The latest de- 
liverance on the subject is the case of 
Ewan vs. Brooks-Waterfield Co. 55 
Ohio St. 596, 45 N. E. 1094, 35 L. R. 
A. 786, 60 Am. St. Rep. 719, opinion 
by Williams, C. J. It is there held that 
where the name of a third party, a 
stranger to the note, appears in blank 
upon the back of the note at the time 
it takes effect, his undertaking rests up- 
on the consideration which supports the 
note, and the presumption is that he in- 
tended to be liable as a surety, and he 
will be held accordingly unless it is 
shown that there was a different agree- 
ment between the parties. This conclu- 
sion is reached after a careful and 
somewhat extended review of authori- 
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ties, many of them decisions of this 
court, and is supported by strong and 
convincing argument. 

While a contrary doctrine, holding 
such party to be an indorser in the 
commercial sense, had been held in a 
number of states, notably Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, New York, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Wisconsin, the Ohio rule, as 
above indicated, had been the settled 
common-law rule of the states of Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Delaware, Maine. 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Vermont. 

The statute referred to is the act of 
April 17, 1902, known as the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act (95 Ohio Laws. 
p- 162), carried into the Revised Stat- 
utes of 1906 as sections 3171 to 3178g, 
inclusive, the particular sections relied 
upon being 3171, 3173h, 3173i, 3173k, 
3173q, 3174g and 3178a. By the pro- 
visions of these sections a negotiable 
instrument must be in writing, and 
signed by the maker or drawer. The 
person primarily liable is the person 
who, by the terms of the instrument, is 
absolutely required to pay the same, all 
others being secondarily liable. A per- 
son placing his signature upon an in- 
strument otherwise than as maker 
drawer or acceptor is deemed to be an 
indorser unless he clearly indicates, by 
appropriate words, his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity. 

Then follows, as to liability, this: 
Where a person not otherwise a party 
to an instrument places thereon his sig- 
nature in blank before delivery, he is 
liable as indorser: (1) If the instru- 
ment is payable to the order of a third 
person, he is liable to the payee and to 
all subsequent parties. (2) If the in- 
strument is payable to the order of the 
maker or drawer, or is payable to bear- 
er, he is liable to all parties subsequent 
to the maker or drawer. (3) If he 
signs for the accommodation of the 
payee he is liable to all parties subse- 
quent to the payee. Every indorser who 
indorses without qualification guaran- 
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tees to all subsequent holders the genu- 
ineness of the instrument, the title, the 
capacity of previous parties to contract, 
etc., and engages that, on due present- 
ment, the instrument shall be accepted 
or paid or both, as the case may be, and 
that if it be dishonored, and the neces- 
sary proceedings on dishonor be duly 
taken, he will pay the amount thereof 
to the holder or to any subsequent in- 
dorser who may be compelled to pay it. 
Presentment for payment must be made 
at a reasonable hor on a business day 
at a proper place to the person primar- 
ily liable on the instrument, or, if he is 
absent or inaccessible, to any person 
found at the place where the present- 
ment is made. When such instrument 
has been dishonored by non-acceptance 
or non-payment, notice of dishonor 
must be given to the drawer and to each 
indorser, and any drawer or indorser 
to whom such notice is not given is dis- 
charged. 

The question at issue very largely 
turns upon what is meant by the terms 
of section 3173i, the substance of which 


we here repeat: “Where a person not 


otherwise a party to an_ instrument 
places thereon his signature in blank 
before delivery, he is liable as indors- 
er,’ etc. It seems to have been the 
view of the learned circuit court (see 
opinion by Dustin, J., 8 O. C. C. [N. 
S.] 290) that, inasmuch as the liability 
defined by the rules following the above- 
quoted portion of section 3173i does not 
differ essentially from the liability at- 
taching to such party under the deci- 
sions of this court, no change in the 
law can be presumed to have been in- 
tended by the General Assembly in the 
enactment of the statute. Also, that the 
subsequent provisions of the sections re- 
lating to indorsers and providing what 
shall be done to fix liability, ete., are 
not inconsistent with this conclusion be- 
cause the later sections apply only to 
general indorsers, and in those sections 
every indorser is described as such—is 
called an indorser—while in the earlier 
section the party described is only to 
be deemed an indorser, and has the lia- 
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bility of an indorser only to a limited 
extent. 

The contention, further, is that the 
terms of section 3173h forbid the con- 
clusion that such party is to be deemed 
an indorser in the commercial sense, be- 
cause he must, in order to have effect. 
place his name on the back otherwise 
than as maker, and the rule is, and was, 
that the person so placing his name is 
a maker unless he shows a different 
agreement between the parties. There 
is much plausibility in these contentions. 
and they would seem to be sound were 
it not for the incorporation of the 
words “as indorser” in section 3173i. 

Had these words been left out of the 
section the construction claimed would 
not seem an unnatural one. But we are 
required, by the inexorable rule of con- 
struction, to give to them some signifi- 
cation—some meaning consistent with a 
rational purpose in placing them in the 
statute. The lawmakers were making 
law. They cannot be presumed to have 
been simply dealing with legal terms 
in a loose, popular sense. 

The word “indorser”’ has a distinct, 
clearly defined legal meaning. An in- 
dorser is one who undertakes to be re- 
sponsible to the holder of the paper 
for the amount thereof, if the latter 
shall, at maturity, make legal demand 
of the payer, and, in default of pay- 
ment, give proper notice thereof to the 
indorser. The language of the section 
is plain and free from ambiguity. The 
words express a clear meaning. The 
party has placed his name upon the in- 
strument where general indorsers sign. 
He is not a party to the note, but is a 
stranger. Section 3171h says he shall 
be deemed to be an indorser unless he 
clearly indicates by appropriate words 
his intention to be bound in some other 
capacity. He has not so indicated. He 
has used no words appropriate or other- 
wise. His status on the paper is, there- 
fore, fixed by the emphatic words of 
the statute. Then follows the fixing of 
liability. He is liable “as indorser.” 
And how is that? Why, he must pay 
when, and only when, proper demand 
has been made of the maker at maturity 
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and legal notice given him. This is 
clearly shown by what follows. Every 
indorser who indorses without qualifi- 
cation engages that on due presentment 
and dishonor, and due notice to him, he 
will pay. This expresses the extent of 
his liability; without these requisites 
being complied with he is discharged. 
And, then, as though to cover a doubt- 
ful situation, the provision is (section 
8171p) that, where the language of an 
instrument is ambiguous, because of the 
signature being so placed that it is not 
clear in what capacity the person in- 
tended to sign, he is deemed to be an 
indorser. Of the rules prescribed by 
section 3173i, it is enough to say that 
they are not inconsistent with the ob- 
ligation of the general indorser. He, 
too, is liable to those who come after 
him as indorsers or holder. The im- 


portant question is, not to whom is such 
party liable, but in what capacity—in 
what relation—is he liable? 

The contention that the provision 
(section 3173k) to the effect that ev- 
ery indorser undertakes to pay if the 


instrument is dishonored and he has 
due notice applies only to general in- 
dorsers, we think untenable. The lan- 
guage forbids it. It is: “Every indors- 
er who indorses without qualification,” 
etc. The word “every” is a term of 
inclusion. It embraces every party 
who, by previous provisions, is classed 
as an indorser unless his indorsement 
has been qualified by appropriate words. 
Nor is the obligation as indorser im- 
posed on the stranger an unreasonable 
one, for, if not content to assume the 
position of indorser, the opportunity to 
indicate upon the paper his intention to 
be bound in some other capacity is giv- 
en him. 

The contention that these later pro- 
visions relate only to general indorsers 
rests wholly on the assumption that in 
placing his name on the back in blank 
the stranger himself fixes his own posi- 
tion and that he has conclusively de- 
clared himself a maker; that is, that 
he has placed his name as maker. But 
it seems a sufficient answer to this to say 
that he has not and could not, by a 
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mere blank indorsement, so place him- 
self, because the statute fixes his posi- 
tion. That position is important only 
as it relates to his liability, and the stat- 
ute has said that that liability is “as 
indorser.” An indorser is not a maker 
or a drawer; not one primarily liable. 
This conclusion ignores neither the 
words, “A person placing his name up- 
on an instrument otherwise than as 
maker,” etc., nor the words, “Where a 
person not otherwise a party to an in- 
strument places,’ etc. Both sections 
must be construed together. Thus con- 
strued, they simply describe a person 
who is not a party by the terms of the 
instrument. And he is not, in fact. 
such party, in any possible sense, at 
the time he places his signature. He 
remains a total stranger until he has 
placed his name on the back, and then 
the statute says he is an indorser. 

But other considerations enter into 
the question. It is so much a matter of 
common knowledge as to make it prop- 
er to take judicial notice of the fact that 
the act herein considered was enacted 
because of an effort on the part of the 
bar of many, if not all, of the states of 
the Union to bring about a uniform 
system of law respecting negotiable in- 
struments. In a substantial measure 
the effort has been successful. Of the 
states which had, by judicial decision, 
adopted the rule prevailing in this state. 
the legislatures of the following have 
enacted a negotiable instruments act 
substantially like that of Ohio, viz.: 
Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts. 
North Carolina, Rhode Island and Utah. 
And it has been enacted also in the 
states of Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Wisconsin. Joyce 
on Defenses to Commercial Paper, at 
page 859, gives a list of 32 states and 
territories which have passed the act. All 
of these several statutes are not framed, 
in the particular here under investiga- 
tion, in the exact language of the Ohio 
act, but it is believed that they all em- 
body the same principle, and it is mani- 
fest that one prominent motive leading 
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to their enactment was the desire to es- 
tablish a uniform law on the subject of 
negotiable instruments. And wherever 
these acts have received judicial inter- 
pretation in the several states this pur- 
pose has been recognized. (See Fes- 
senden vs. Summers, 62 Cal. 484; Fisk 
vs. Miller, 63 Cal. 367; Downey vs. 
O’Keefe, 26 R. I. 571, 59 Atl. 929; 
Thorpe vs. White, 188 Mass. 333, 74 N. 
E. 592; 7 Cyc. 673; Bank vs. Law, 127 
Mass. 72; Toole vs. Crafts, 193 Mass. 
110, 78 N. E. 775;,Gibbs vs. Guaraglia 
[N. J. Sup.] 67 Atl. 81; Baumeister vs. 
Kuntz [Fla.] 42 South. 886; Farquhar 
Co. vs. Higham [N. D.] 112 N. W. 
557; Vander Ploeg vs. Van Zuuk 
{Iowa} 112 N. W. 807.) 

That this purpose was prominent in 
the minds of the members of our Gen- 
eral Assembly in the enactment of the 
Ohio act is shown by the title of the act 
itself, which is: “An act to establish a 
law uniform with the laws of other 
states on negotiable instruments.” The 


desirability of such legislation had been 
long felt by commercial people of our 


state as well as by the judiciary and 
the bar at large. Indeed, the learned 
jurist who reported the case of Ewan 


vs. Brooks-Waterfield Co., supra, gives- 


expression to that sentiment in his opin- 
ion. True, it is, as suggested by the 
circuit court, that the act covers many 
phases of the subject, and that the title 
does not apply especially to the subject 
of indorsement, but inasmuch as this 
very subject had been the source of ir- 
reconcilable conflict between judicial ut- 
terances in so many states, and that 
such differences of judicial interpreta- 
tion of the common law had been so 
marked, and these differences so re- 
cently emphasized by this court, and the 
importance of uniformity in the law on 
this particular phase of the general 
subjects had been so recently pointed 
out, it is inconceivable, it seems to us, 
that the General Assembly, while treat- 
ing the subject at large, should have 
failed to endeavor to establish uniform- 
ity respecting the position of -indors- 
ers and their liability to others con- 
nected with the paper. These consid- 
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erations, if they stood alone, and if the 
language of the act were less plain 
than it is, would impose a duty upon 
this court to look for ground in the 
statute warranting the conclusion that 
the purpose of the act is to bring Ohio 
into harmony with the other states of 
the Union on so important a branch of 
the law as the relation of parties to 
commercial paper, but we are not com- 
pelled to resort to such an effort, for 
the plain, natural meaning of the lan- 
guage of the sections cited, as we think, 
fully warrants, if, indeed, it does not 
compel, the conclusion hereinbefore in- 
dicated, which conclusion is also sup- 
ported by a number of the cases here- 
inbefore cited. (See Fessenden vs. 
Summers; Fisk vs. Miller; Downey vs. 
O’Keefe; Thorpe vs. White; 7 Cye.; 
Bank vs. Law; Toole vs. Crafts; Gibbs 
vs. Guaraglia; Baumeister sv. Kuntz; 
Farquhar Co. vs. Higham; Vander 
Ploeg vs. Van Zuuk.) 

But another purpose seems to us to 
be indicated by this legislation. Not 
only were the courts of the country in 
conflict respecting the attitude and lia- 
bility of a third party—a stranger— 
who placed his name in blank on the 
back of commercial paper, but the sit- 
uation was in itself an anomalous one, 
calculated to lead, as it often did lead, 
to confusion respecting the duty of the 
holder of such paper with regard to de- 
mand and notice. Mistakes in this re- 
spect were easy and were frequently 
made, often resulting in litigation, and, 
not infrequently, loss. To clear this 
situation up, and to establish a plain, 
easily understood rule, and one of uni- 
versal application, was surely a result 
of high importance to all who deal in. 
commercial paper, and it seems to us 
that the desire to accomplish this pur- 
pose had much to do with inducing the 
enactment of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act by our General Assembly. 

It follows from these conclusions that 
by force of sections 3171, 3173h, 3173i, 
3173k, 3173q, 3174g and 3178a of the 
Revised Statutes of 1906, a person who, 
being a stranger to a promissory note, 
places his name on the back by blank ° 
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indorsement, is an indorser of the pa- 
per and cannot be held in any other ca- 
pacity. As such he is entitled, in order 
to render him liable, to notice of de- 
mand upon those who are primarily lia- 
ble, and, failing such demand and due 
notice to him, he is discharged. The 
answer, therefore, stated a defense, and 
the sustaining of the demurrer and ren- 
dering judgment for the bank upon the 
note was error. Judgment reversed, 


and cause remanded. 

Reversed. 

Shauck, C.J., and Price, Crew, Sum- 
mers and Davis, JJ., concur. 


AGREEMENT TO MAKE LOANS 
—AGREEMENT NOT TO SUE— 
AUTHORITY OF CASHIER— 
AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT. 


E. SWINDELL & CO., Er at, vs. THE 
BAINBRIDGE STATE BANK. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF GEORGIA, JAN. 15, 
1908. 


A bank cannot be held liable for breach 
of a contract entered into by its cashier to 
lend it money without authority from the 
directors, and in violation of law. 

The president of a bank has no power 
to bind it, except in the discharge of his 
ordinary duties; and it is not one of his 
ordinary duties to release debtors of the 
bank from the payment of their obligations 
to it. 

Release from the payment of notes ex- 
ecuted to the bank is made under the author- 
ity of the directors, and an unauthorized 
agreement by the president of the bank 
that the maker of promissory notes made 
payable to the bank shall be released from 
payment does not bind the bank. 


“THE Bainbridge State Bank brought 

three suits against Swindell & 
Co., a partnership, as makers, and the 
other defendants as indorsers, on cer- 
tain promissory notes. Swindell & Co. 
filed pleas, which set up that Swindell, 
a member of said partnership, made an 
agreement with one Perry, the cashier 
of the bank, that the bank would lend 
to the defendants from time to time 
money up to the limit of $20,000 in such 
amounts as the firm might desire, the 


loans to be evidenced by the notes of 
the firm, and the defendants agreed to 
give to the bank all their domestic busi- 
ness, which amounted to a very large 
sum; that the bank, in pursuance of this 
agreement, did lend the defendants be- 
tween $16,000 and $18,000, and re- 
fused to lend them the balance of the 
$20,000, and by such refusal damaged 
the defendants in the sum of $20,000, 
as by such refusal they were compelled 
to cancel contracts, and to operate their 
business at a loss for a lack of funds, 
and were compelled also to curtail their 
business, all of which results were 
caused by the breach of the bank’s con- 
tract to lend the firm the sum of $20,- 
000; that on-the refusal of the bank 
to lend the additional amounts up to 
$20,000 Swindell & Co. notified the 
president of the bank that they would 
sue the bank for damages, and the 
president thereupon agreed that if they 
would not sue the bank, the bank would 
not sue them, on their promissory notes 
which the bank held. The damages were 
set up by way of recoupment against 
the notes, and the agreement not to sue 
the firm, made by the president of the 
bank, was set up as a complete release 
from the notes sued on. Demurrers 
to the pleas were sustained, and the 
pleas stricken. 

Hitt, C.J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The cashier of the bank had 
no authority to make an agreement to 
lend $20,000 of the bank’s money. If 
he had such authority, what limitation 
was there upon his right to lend all of 
the bank’s assets to one individual? The 
direction of the bank is in its board of 
directors; and, even if the directors 
could delegate to a merely ministerial 
officer such as a cashier their legislative 
and judicial functions, they could not do 
so, unless expressly so authorized eith- 
er by the general law or by the charter 
or by-laws of the bank. It is not 
claimed that the charter or by-laws of 
the plaintiff bank authorized its board 
of directors to make an agreement such 
as is relied upon as a defense in this 
case. But, even if such authority was 
conferred by the charter of the bank 
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upon the directors, it would be void in 
the case because in positive violation of 
the terms of the general law as con- 
tained in section 1916 of the Civil Code 
of 1895. 4 Thompson on Corporations, 
sections 4742, 4743, 4750, 4752; 5 Cyc. 
466; Durkee vs. People, 155 Ill. 354, 
40 N. E. 626, 46 Am. St. Rep. 340. 
Of course, if the bank had no author- 
ity through its directors to make such a 
contract, the cashier could not have 
such authority. It, therefore, clearly 
follows that the bank could not have 
been held liable in damages for any 
breach of an agreement which the cash- 
ier had made with the defendants with- 
out authority from the bank and in di- 
rect violation of the banking laws of 
this state. This would be to give to 


the cashier greater authority than the 
law gives to its creature, the bank itself. 


* * * * * * 


When the bank refused to lend the 
firm the additional $2,000 to make the 
aggregate of the loans of $20,000 ac- 
cording to the alleged contract made by 
the cashier of the bank, the firm threat- 
ened to sue the bank for $20,000 as 
damages arising from this refusal. The 
plea alleges that to avoid the suit for 
damages the president of the bank made 
an oral agreement with Swindell of said 
firm that if the firm would not sue the 
bank for damages, the bank would not 
sue them on their notes executed to the 
bank for the loans. It is alleged that 
this agreement was fully executed by 
both parties, and that the bank, having 
kept the agreement until Swindell & Co. 
were barred from bringing a suit for 
damages, is now estopped from suing 
on the notes. This oral agreement is 
also relied upon as “‘a covenant never to 
sue, which is equivalent to a release.” 
We think this agreement alleged to have 
been made by Swindell, acting for his 
firm, with the president of the bank, 
was invalid for several reasons. The 
agreement is alleged to have been made 
by the president of the bank, and the 
plea does not allege that this said officer 
had any avthority from the directors of 
the bank to make an agreement or con- 
tract releasing the defendants from the 
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payment of their notes for the loans 
made to them by the bank. The direct- 
ors of the corporation, and not the pres- 
ident, have the powers of the corpora- 
tion, and the president has no implied 
authority as such to act as the agent of 
the corporation and release its debtors 
from the payment of their debts to it. 
(2 Morawetz on Private Corporations, 
sec. 537; Cook on Stock and Stockhold- 
ers, sec. 716.) ° 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Bank vs. Dunn, 
31 U.S. 51, 8 L. Ed. 316, holds that an 
agreement by the president and the 
cashier of a bank that the indorser of a 
note shall not be liable upon it to the 
bank does not bind the bank. The pres- 
ident of the bank has no authority to 
promise that the maker of paper, which 
he discounts as such president, need not 
pay it, or that the bank will not enforce 
it. (First National Bank vs. Tisdale, 
18 Hun [N. Y.] 151.) 

The president of a bank has no au- 
thority ex virtute offictti to compromise 
claims due the bank (5 Cyc. sections 
467, 470). The president of the bank 
cannot consent to an arrangement by 
which the security due the bank will be 
impaired, nor make promises which will 
relieve the maker of a note payable to 
the bank from responsibility (10 Cyc. 
sections 907, 911). 

In Home Insurance Co. vs. Chatta- 
hoochee Lumber Co., 126 Ga. 334, it 
was held that no officer of the corpora- 
tion had implied authority to waive the 
right of the company to indemnity 
which had already accrued; and in 
Merchants’ Bank vs. Rawls, 7 Ga. 196, 
50 Am. Dec. 394, the court said that 
the president of the bank without au- 
thority from the directors had no au- 
thority to sell judgments which were 
the property of the bank; and in Min- 
nesota Lumber Co. vs. Hobbs, 122 Ga. 
24, it was held that as a general rule 
the president has no inherent power to 
contract for the corporation. We think 
these authorities fully establish the 
proposition that the averments of the 
plea in this case were wholly insufficient 
to show that the president of the bank 
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was authorized to make an agreement 
which would release the defendants 
from the payment of the promissory 
notes held by the bank for loans and 
advances made to them by it. The 
agreement made by the president not 
to sue the defendants on their notes exe- 
cuted to the bank, being unauthorized, 
could not, of course, operate to relieve 
them from their written obligations. 

The judgment of the lower court was 
accordingly affirmed. 


PROMISSORY NOTES—NOTICE 
OF PROTEST — TIME FOR 
MAILING—NOTARY’S CERTIF- 
ICATE. . 


SIEGEL, eT at., vs. DUBINSKY, ET At. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE TERM, NOVEMBER 14, 1907. 


Where the parties reside in the same city, 
notice of protest, if given by mail, must be 
deposited in the postoffice in time to reach 
the indorser on the day following. 


HIS action was brought upon a 
promissory note made by one 
Morris Dubinsky to the order of the 
plaintiff, and indorsed by the defend- 
ant Dora Dubinsky. Dora Dubinsky, 


the indorser, alone defended. 








BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES—ERAS- 
URE OF WORD “RENEWAL”— 
MATERIAL ALTERATION — 
“APPROVAL” — HOLDER IN 
DUE COURSE—“TENOR.” 


MAXON VS. IRWIN (15 0. L. R., P. 81). 


STATEMENT OF FACTS: This was an 
appeal from the county court in an action to 
recover on a promissory note made by the 
defendant. The circumstances are as fol- 
lows: 

Some time in 1905 the defendant gave to 
Norman Lawson & Co. his promissory note 
for $101-as accommodation to that firm. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 
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Per Curiam: There is no evidence 
that a notice of protest was ever sent 
in any way to the defendant indorser 
by any person other than the notary. 
Assuming that his notice of protest is 
in evidence, that notice simply shows, 
not that it was mailed by him to any ad- 
dress of the defendant, but was mailed 
to her in care of the plaintiffs. There 
is no evidence in the case from which it 
could be presumed that the defendant 
was at the plaintiffs’ residence or at 
their address, nor does the notice con- 
tain the reputed residence of the de- 
fendant. The defendant, it is true, did 
receive a notice of protest, mailed two 
days after the note became due and re- 
ceived by her three days thereafter, and 
any presumption that the notary used 
due diligence in obtaining the proper 
address of the defendant and mailing 
thereto a notice of protest is overcome 
by this proof. If the plaintiffs, upon 
receipt from the notary of the notice of 
protest, promptly mailed it to the de- 
fendant, it does not so appear in the 
testimony. To show due diligence in 
mailing a notice of protest, it must be 
shown that, if service is made by mail, 
it was deposited in the post office in 
time to reach the indorser in the usual 
course on the day following, where the 
parties reside in the same city. Sec- 
tion 174, Negotiable Instruments Law 
(Laws 1897, p. 741, ¢. 612). 


Norman discounted the note at a bank at 
Kingsville and obtained the proceeds. 


N January 30, 1906, the note be- 
ing due, or nearly so, Norman 

went to the defendant, and stating that 
he was unable at present to take up the 
note, asked defendant to renew it for 
a month. Defendant agreed to do so, 
and by his instructions his daughter 
wrote a second note for $101, dated 
January 30, 1906, and the defendant 
signed it, but not until the daughter 
had by his instructions written upon the 
note near the lower left-hand corner, 
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and in the vacant space after the 
printed word “due” the word “renew- 
a 

This is the note sued on. Norman 
took this second note to the plaintiffs 
and discounted it with them and re- 
ceived the proceeds, but before doing so 
he by some process removed the written 
word “renewal” so that the alteration 
was not “‘apparent;” though after hear- 
ing the evidence, and having one’s at- 
tention directed to the place where the 
word was stated te have been written, 
one may observe slight indications of 
disturbance of the surface of the pa- 
per, and, by the use of a strong glass, 
see some traces of erasure. Norman 
soon afterward absconded, and the de- 
fendant has been compelled to pay the 
original note. 


JUDGMENT (Fatconsrince, C.J.; 
Britton and Rippe.u, JJ.): The first 
point to be decided is whether the al- 
teration in question is a material one. 
If it is not the plaintiffs are entitled 
to succeed. It is quite true that the 
erasure of the word “renewal” in the 


margin of the note now sued on is not 
an alteration of any part of the con- 
tract to pay; and it is argued on be- 
half of the plaintiffs that, as the altera- 
tion is not material to the contract, it 


is therefore not a material alteration 
and does not avoid the contract. I have 
not, however, been able to bring myself 
to agree with this contention. 

The learned Chief Justice then re- 
viewed a number of cases dealing with 
the question of materiality of an altera- 
tion to a promissory note and refused 
to accept the argument that an altera- 
tion to be material must be material to 
the contract, but an alteration is suffi- 
cient if it renders the note substantially 
different and might affect the rights of 
the parties in other matters. 

Adopting the principle pointed out 
in Suffell vs. The Bank of England, I 
am of opinion that the alteration now 
in question is a material one. If the 
maker of the note had any purpose in 
writing the word “renewal” on the face 
of the note, it was to give notice that 
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the note was made for the purpose of 
taking up the note already discounted 
with the bank, and I think he is en- 
titled, or rather would be entitled at 
common law, to set up that the note 
has been avoided by the material al- 
teration. 

The defendant is therefore entitled 
to succeed unless the plaintiffs can 
bring themselves within the proviso to 
sec. 145 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
R. S. C. 1906, ch. 119. That proviso 
modifies in favor of the holder in due 
course the rigor of the common law rule 
already adverted to. The section is as 
follows: “145. When a bill or accept- 
ance is materially altered without the 
assent of all parties liable on the bill, 
the bill is voided, except as against a 
party who has himself made, author- 
ized, or assented to the alteration and 
subsequent endorsers; provided, that 
where a bill has been materially altered, 
but the alteration is not apparent, and 
the bill is in the hands of a holder in 
due course, such holder may avail him- 
self of the bill as if it had not been 
altered, and may enforce payment of it 
according to its original tenor.” 

I think that the alteration is not “ap- 
parent” within the meaning of the act. 
The learned judge states that it re- 
quires the use of a magnifying-glass to 
observe the traces of the erasure. 

The only other question is, whether 
the plaintiffs are holders in due course; 
that is (so far as is relevant to the 
present case) whether they have taken 
a note complete and regular on the face 
of it in good faith and for value; and 
whether at the time the note was nego- 
tiated to them they had no notice of 
any defect in the title of the person 
who negotiated it (Bills of Exchange 
Act, sec. 56). 

By sec. 3 a thing is deemed to be 
done in good faith, within the meaning 
of the act, where it is done honestly, 
whether it is done negligently or not. 
The good faith of the plaintiffs is not 
attacked. 

The plaintiffs had no actual notice 
when they took the note, and their right 
to the title of holders in due course must 
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be tested by their means of knowledge 
at the time of its negotiation to them. 

To say that the plaintiffs are not 
holders in due course seems to me neces- 
sarily to impute to the defendant actual 
notice of something which had in fact 
been effectually concealed from him by 
the erasure of the word “renewal.” 

I think that the plaintiffs are hold- 
ers in due course and are entitled to re- 
cover upon the note according to its 
original tenor. 

The purport of this note is that the 
defendant promises to pay a certain 
sum on a certain day at a certain place 
to a named person or order. The tenor 
is not altered by the erasure of the 
word “renewal” in the margin, for the 
word never did form part of the con- 
tract. The fact that its erasure did 
not alter the contract to pay does not, 
as I have endeavored to point out, ren- 
der the alteration an immaterial one. 
but the same fact prevents the omission 
or addition of the word “renewal” from 
constituting an alteration of the tenor 
of the instrument. 

The other two judges agreed in the 
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result that the appeal should be al- 
lowed and judgment entered for the 
plaintiffs, but Mr. Justice Riddell dif- 
fered from the Chief Justice as to the 
circumstances upon which the question 
of materiality must turn, and states his 
view as follows: 

In considering the question of mate- 
riality it is important to remember that 
this is a question of law and to be de- 
termined as a matter of law—not a 
question of fact to be determined upon 
consideration of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 

Vance vs. Lowther, L. R. 1 Ex. D. 
176: “Any material alteration of a bill 
or note invalidates it, and the question 
is, what is the true principle on which 
the materiality must be determined. The 
county court judge seems to have 
thought that it was necessary to consid- 
er the surrounding circumstances in 
each case. In that I think he was 
wrong, and that we ought to look at the 
question of materiality with reference 
to the contract itself, and not with ref- 
erence to the surrounding circum- 
stances.” 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


BALANCING OF PASS-BOOK—RE- 
TURN OF VOUCHERS. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 21, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: We are involved in a suit and the 
following questions have arisen: 


1. What is an original book of entry? 

2. Is not a depositor’s pass-hook merely 
a memorandum book and so held by the 
courts? 

3. When a book is balanced and vouchers 
returned to customer, does not that put 
a period to all prior business between 
them, and if there were any error should 
not the customer detect it within reason- 
able time, rather than five years later? 

4. A mortgage was taken covering the 
personal line of a borrower of the bank, 
and also his notes discounted at the bank 
by others. Upon sale of property it was 
found that the mortgage would only pay 
off seventy-five cents on the dollar. Can 


the bank pay itself off in full and pro 
rate the balance to the endorsers? 
PRESIDENT. 


Answer.—(1) A book of original 
entry is the book in which the entry 
is made at the time of the transaction. 
In a mercantile business this is ordi- 
narily the cash book or day book. Ledg- 
er entries taken from some other book 
are not deemed “original,” but the fact 
that the book is a ledger is not mate- 
rial, if the entry is made at the time 
of the transaction, and is not a mere 
copy. 

(2 and 3) The writing up of the 
customer’s pass-book and returning it 
to him with his vouchers is the state- 
ment of an account by the bank; and 
by retaining it, after a reasonable time 
for the examination of it has elapsed, 
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without objection, the customer is 
deemed to acquiesce in it, and admit it 
to be correct, and is equally bound by 
it as an account stated. But this ac- 
count is only prima facie, and not con- 
clusive, evidence of the dealings be- 
tween the parties, and like any other 
account it may be impeached for fraud 
or mistake. (Hardy vs. Chesapeake 
Nat. Bank, 51 Md. 562; First Nat. 
Bank vs. Whitman, 94 U. S. 343; Welsh 
vs. German Am. Bank, 73 N. Y. 424.) 
The duty of the depositor in making 
the examination is such as prudent men 
usually bestow in the examination of 
such accounts, but, in ordinary cases, 
not more than this. (Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Bank vs. Morgan, 117 U. S. 
96; Frank vs. Chemical Nat. Bank, 84 
N. Y. 209; Shipman vs. Bank of the 
State of New York, 126 N. Y. 318.) If 
the customer’s neglect to make an ex- 
amination within a reasonable time 
leads the bank to believe that the ac- 
count is acquiesced in and approved, 
and for that reason to omit to take 
steps for its protection which it could 
and would have taken had it been given 
notice that the account was incorrect, 
this will estop the customer from after- 


ward questioning the correctness of the 


account. Thus, if the bank has paid 
altered or forged checks, and charged 
them to the customer upon his pass- 
book, the fact that the customer has 
neglected to make an examination of 
the account and vouchers, and notify 
the bank of the forgeries or alterations, 
may preclude him from afterward dis- 
puting these debits. But if it is ap- 
parent that the bank’s position is not 
changed to its disadvantage by the de- 
positor’s neglect, such neglect will not 
estop him from disputing the account. 
Nor would he be estopped when it is 
clear that an examination of the pass- 
book and vouchers would not have dis- 
closed the error or the fraud. The ex- 
amination may be made by an agent 
or clerk of the depositor; and if such 
agent or clerk makes the examination 
in good faith, and with ordinary dili- 
gence, and gives due notice of any error 
found in the account, the duty of the 
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depositor to the bank is discharged. In 
Shipman vs. the Bank of the State of 
New York (126 N. Y. 318) the Court 
said: “It is urged that the plaintiffs 
owed the duty to the defendant of ex- 
amining the vouchers returned to them 
with the balanced pass-book from time 
to time, and that a careful examination 
of the same would have disclosed the 
fact that the money was received upon 
the checks by Bedell and his forgeries 
thus detected. The duty of examining 
the returned vouchers was delegated by 
the plaintiffs to their cashier and book- 
keeper, who was a faithful and com- 
petent person for many years in plaint- 
iffs’ employ. The law imposed no duty 
upon the plaintiffs to do more than 
they did to ascertain whether the in- 
dorsements on the check were genuine.” 
From this it will be seen that no gen- 
eral rule can be laid down which would 
be applicable to all cases, and each case 
must depend upon its own peculiar 
facts. 

(4) The answer to this question 
must depend entirely upon the terms 
of the mortgage, or upon the terms of 
the agreement under which it was de- 
livered to the bank. 





CASHIER’S CHECK —STOPPING 
PAYMENT. 
Hicu Port, N. C., March 5, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: Will you kindly tell us in what 
issue of your MaGazine we can find under 
your “Legal Decisions” something pertain- 
ing to the stopping of payment of a cash- 
ier’s check. The writer remembers seeing 
something of the kind and had a case come 
up to-day of the same order. 

C. L. Gienn, Cashier. 


Answer.—This subject was discussed 
in the case of Drinkall vs. Movius State 
Bank, decided by the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota, and reported in Tue 
Bankers MaGazine for March, 1902. 
In the course of the opinion in that 
case, it was said: “As between himself 
and the bank, the drawer of the check 
has the power of countermanding his 
order of payment at any time before 
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the bank has paid it, or committed it- 
self to pay it. (5 Am. & Eng. Enc. 
Law [2d Ed.] 1079, and cases cited.) 
When the check, however, is certified 
by the bank, the power of revocation 
by the drawer ceases, and the bank 
becomes the debtor (1 Morse, Banks, 
Sections 398, 399). ~A cashier’s check 
is of an entirely different nature. It is 
a bill of exchange drawn by the bank 
upon itself, and is accepted by the act 
of issuance; and, of course, the right 
of countermand, as applied to ordinary 
checks, does not exist as to it (2 Rand. 
Com. Paper, Section 588, 1 Daniel Neg. 
Inst. 444; 1 Pars. Notes & B. 288).” 


CHECK LOST IN TRANSIT. 


Peorta, Itu., March 17, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Str: We shall regard as a special favor 
an answer in the columns of THe BanxKers 
MacazinE to the following question: 


Has a bank the right to charge back 
to the account of a depositor the amount 
of a check payable at another point, for 
which credit has been taken, and which is 
subsequently lost in transit without the 
fault of the forwarding bank? If possible, 
cite Illinois cases. Wituiam Hazzarp, 

Asst. Cashier. 

Answer.—We do not know of any 
case in which this precise question has 
been decided. It is clear, however, that 
if the title to the check passed to the 
bank, so that the bank became the 
owner, the loss of the paper would not 
entitle the bank to charge the amount 
to the customer; for in such case the 
bank would be in a position of any 
other transferee, and would have no 
more right to look to the customer for 
the amount than an individual to whom 
a check had been indorsed would have 
to reclaim the amount: from his assign- 
or upon proof that the instrument had 
been lost or stolen. The general rule 
is that where checks are deposited with 
a bank in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, and the depositor given credit as 
so much money, the title to the paper 
passes to the bank, and the bank be- 
comes indebted to the depositor for the 
amount. (In re State Bank, 56 Minn. 
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119; Armstrong v. Nat. Bank of Boy- 
erstown, 90 Ky. 431; Frieberg vs. 
Cox; 97 Tenn. 550.) In Am. Trust 
& Savings Bank v. Gueder, ete., Co. 
(150 Ill. 836) the payee of a check 
indorsed it to his banker “for deposit” 
to be placed to the depositor’s credit, 
and sent the same by mail to his bank- 
er. On the receipt of the check, the 
banker gave the depositor credit, on 
account, for the amount. The banker, 
after placing on the check the words 
“For collection and return,’ forwarded 
it to the drawer for payment. It was 
held that the deposit of the check was 
in legal effect a negotiation of the 
same, so as to vest the legal title in 
the banker, with the right on his part 
to charge it back to the depositor in 
case it was not paid on presentment. 
(See also Lauterman vs. Travous, 73 
I]. App. 670.) In ordinary cases, 


therefore, the fact that the check has 
heen lost, whether with or without the 
fault of the bank, will afford no legal 
reason for charging the amount thereof 
to the depositor. 





POST-DATED CHECK. 


Prescott, Ariz., March 16, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly advise us as to 
whether a post-dated check is payable on 
the day of its date or on demand? 

Also whether a post-dated check is prop- 
erly protestable at any time before the 
date appearing on the usual date line of 
the check. CasHIER. 


Answer.—Where a check is _ post- 
dated, it is payable on demand on or 
after the date mentioned therein, and 
hence it cannot be presented for pay- 
ment or protested before that date. In 
Salter vs. Burt (20 Wendell [N. Y.] 
205) a check drawn on August 9 was 
dated the 2ist of the same month. The 
21st fell on Sunday, and payment was 
demanded and notice of non-payment 
given on Saturday the 20th. The court 
held that the check having been pre- 
sented before it became payable, the de- 
mand and notice were insufficient to 
charge the indorser. 





NEW KIND OF 


“THE accompanyjng cuts illustrate a 

new and very practicable style 
of check book which is the invention of 
Mr. A. J. Skinner, Assistant Cashicr 
of the Third. National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Accéunt for month of «January 1908 
pat Pavasis TO 
Bichards & Son 
2 No.1 For Rent, Jan'y 
Spfd Gas Light Co. 
2 No.2 For Dec, gas 
United Electric Light Co 
Ne. 3 For Dee. light 
Meek Packard & Wheat 
2 No. 4 For Dec. bill 
Forbes & Wallace 
rN nd Dee, bill 


No. 6 For 
4. J. Sullivan 

No.7? For laundry, Deo 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel. Co. 

No. 8 For Dee. telephone 
Rood & Woodbury 

No. 9 For Deg. bill 
E. C. Barr 

No. 1v For 
Cash 

No. 11 For 
T. L. Haynes 

No. 12 For suit 
‘The Republican Co. 

Ne. 18 For Janu, ist to Apr. ist 
R. H. Maney 

No. 14 For sundries 
Youth's Companion 

Ne. 5 For Year 1005 


sundries 


No. 16 For 
No. i7 For 
No. 18 For 


‘No. 19 Por 


or 


CHECK BOOK. 


five, as customary, and making 
a convenient form to file for reference, 
ete. The balance is carried on the same 
sheet with the checks and deposits. In 
the smaller sized book, which can be 
used cither for desk or pocket, the 
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New Pocket Check Book. 


In speaking of the system Mr. Skin- 
ner says: 

“This book affords an easy surface 
to work upon as it is not bulky as 
many other check books are and it is 
always about the same size. The chief 
feature is the stub ruled to show fifty 
checks to an opening instead of three 


chief advantage is that the stub will 
carry a year’s record, as with the older 
kind several of the smaller covers 
would have to be referred to to see the 
same space of time. On an opening 
there are 38 check stubs in view in- 
stead of three, as on the old opening.” 

The Third National instructs its 
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Left hand side of book. 


customers in regard to the pocket check 
bock as follows: 


“This new style pocket check book is 


designed for use of our customers who 


do not draw over nineteen checks a 
month, the book being of convenient 
shape and of sufficient flexibility to 
conform to the pocket. The stub is 
arranged so as to have a month’s rec- 
ord of checks and deposits on a page, 
thus showing at a glance the whole ac- 
count, and -as each month’s account is 
separate, makes monthly comparisons 
easy. At the end of the year the small 
stub booklet gives a complete record for 
the period, whereas in the old style way 
several covers of stubs have to be re- 
ferred to. The checks are furnished 
in smal] pads, the holder of which slips 
into a small pocket in the cover. 
“There is a place, as usual, for the 
number of the check, date of issue, 
party to whom given and for what pur- 
pose. The record of the deposits and 
the amount of the checks are in adja- 
cent columns and balances if desired 
can be figured any time during the 
month by footing the deposits and 
checks to date, care being taken to 
draw the line only across the column 


for the footing of the deposits, but 
across both columns for the footing of 
the checks, which serve as a subtracting 
line in making the deduction of the 
checks from the deposits, the footing 
of the checks being entered above this 
line in the deposit column, the balance 
resulting below. 

“In figuring the balance during the 
month, the total number of checks 
drawn must be below the deposits en- 
tered so as to have the sum of the 
checks below the footing of the de- 
posits and allow the deduction to be 
made. If more deposits are made care 
should be taken to enter beneath the 
balance obtained. At the end of the 
month the balance is figured whether 
the page is full or not, and carried for- 
ward to the ensuing deposit column. 
The sample herewith is spaced to show 
an account for the month. of January, 
there being a $290.70 balance forward- 
ed from the previous month. Deposits 
of $150.00 and $50.00 were made on 
the Ist and Srd, respectively, and 
checks numbered from 1 to 9 drawn on 
and before the 5th of the month, on 
which date the depositor figured his 
balance by totaling his deposits and 
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previous balance, footing his checks, 
entering the total above the line in the 
deposit column, which line is extended 
across both columns, and making the de- 
duction, which shows a credit balance 
of $328.58. Later in the month, on 
the 21st, a deposit of $100.00 was made 
which is placed beneath the last bal- 
ance. The balance is again figured 
on the last day of the month and the 
result obtained, $327.13, is carried for- 
ward for next month’s work. 

“As this bank has adopted the mod- 
ern method of issuing monthly state- 
ments to all depositors, the balance of 
£327.13 should agree with the state- 
ment received provided all checks drawn 
have been paid. ‘It is usually several 


days before checks are presented that 
are sent out of the city, and for this 
reason quite a few of our depositors 
plan to draw all checks before the 22d, 
thus allowing time to have them pre- 
sented during the month.’ In this in- 
stance, huwever, checks Nos. 14 and 15 
being sent out of the city late in the 
month were not returned with the Jan- 
uary statement, which showed a balance 
of $343.63 and the outstanding checks 
must be taken into account in the 
proof, as follows: 


Balance forward $327.13 
Check not in No. 14.... 14.50 


Check not in No. 15.... 2.00 
Bank’s balance .......$343.63” 


PRACTICAL BANKING NOTES. 


By James P. Gardner. 
“ARRIVAL”? DRAFTS. 


ANOTHER WORD CONCERNING 


N the September, 1907, number of 
the Magazine attention was 
called to the advantage of drawing 
drafts, drawn payable subject to the 
arrival of goods, in such a way that the 


bank collecting these items would un- 
derstand clearly that such were the 
terms of their collection. In this con- 
nection a form of draft is given be- 
low which comprises all of the require- 
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ments of such an instrument, and if 
the form is carefully executed by the 
merchant drawing up the draft, and 
were such forms to be uniformly used, 
it would add greatly to the conven- 
ience of everyone concerned. 

It will be noticed that a space is pro- 
vided for the number of the car, the 
route over which the goods are shipped, 
the nature of the shipment, the num- 
ber by which the collecting bank should 
report the item, and every other con- 
dition necessary for drafts of this 


business. with out-of-town banks the 
question in recent years has not come 
up of payment in anything but New 
York exchange. 

The strained conditions recently ex- 
isting required a fresh enforcement of 
this qualification and it has been given 
a new meaning, for with Richmond 
banks paying New York for collections 
with exchange on Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia banks remitting with checks on 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburg remitting 
with checks on Pittsburg, the necessity 
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character. It will be seen at once that 
this form obviates the need of unpin- 
ning the bills of lading and examining 
the documents for these essentials. It 
further will be found to be a time 
saver for such banks as handle many 
drafts drawn up in this way when they 
are called upon by the drawees for in- 
formation as to the car number and 
route of shipment. 


“IN NEW YORK EXCHANGE.” 


"THE phrase “In New York Ex- 

change” for many years past 
has practically been obsolete. In fact, 
bankers of this generation have found 
it rather difficult to understand the ne- 
cessity of placing such a qualification 
upon a check, for in the general run of 
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of revivifying this “New York Ex- 
change” qualification is apparent, and 
reaffirms the old adage of history re- 
peating itself. 


“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


Y a vote of 266 to 5 the House of 
Representatives voted, on March 16, 
to restore the motto “In God We 

Trust” to the gold and silver coins. Re- 
cently the omission of the motto was 
directed by the President, who held that 
its use was not authorized by law. 


A SAVING DISPOSITION. 


66 [TS Howard stingy?” 
“Is he. stingy. Why, that man 
won’t even buy a calendar for fear he 
may not live the year out to use it up?”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 





EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN BANKING 
COMPARED. 


« 


& PEAKING at Columbia University 
recently, Mr. Paul Warburg of 

the well-known New York banking 

house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., said: 


“The European system aims at cen- 
tralization, ours at decentralization. 
Europe believes in and has established 
a system of central banks, issuing an 
elastic currency which follows the re- 
quirements of commerce and trade and 
is based, more or less, on bills of ex- 
change, while the United States has so 
far refused to re-establish a central 
bank and persists in maintaining a sys- 
tem of inelastic currency issued by 
6,500 banks. The European system is 


built on modern bills of exchange, which. 


form the quickest assets, while in the 
United States the rediscounting of pa- 
per by banks being practically un- 
known, the chief quick assets relied up- 
on by the banks are call loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral. Europe has a 
system of general banks with large cap- 
ital and branch banks all over the coun- 
try; we prohibit a similar branch-bank 
system and prefer a network of 20,000 
smal] independent banks and trust com- 
panies. 

“Europe believes in a system of 
monthly or half-monthly liquidations 
for Stock Exchange transactions, while 
the United States maintains daily set- 
tlements. 

“Tn order fully to understand the Eu- 
ropean system, it will be necessary to 
explain at the outset the importance of 
the bill of exchange in Europe in the 
financia] intercourse among individuals 
as well as among the nations. In the 
United States our commercial paper is 
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the old promissory note, it is a bill; in 
Europe commercial paper is a bill of 
exchange. I think I cannot more forci- 
bly express the difference between the 
two. In the United States this prom- 
issory note is an investment, in Europe, 
it is a means of exchange. If, in the 
United States, this promissory note has 
entered the bank, it usually remains 
there until it falls due; if a New York 
bank, under normal conditions, would 
try to rediscount such paper it would 
create suspicion and distrust. 

“A commercial borrower in Europe 
who does not get a cash advance will do 
one of two things: he will either sell to 
his bank or his broker his own three 
months’ bill drawn on a banking firm 
willing to give him this credit, or he 
will sell the bill drawn by him on his 
customer in payment for goods sold to 
him, which bill may be subsequently 
passed on with the indorsement of the 
banker. 

“Tt is one of the main duties and priv- 
ileges of the Government banks to buy 
legitimate commercial paper, with bank- 
ers’ acceptances or bankers’ indorse- 
ments. As the Government banks buy 
this paper, the circulation of the notes 
which they issue in payment increases, 
and, on the other hand, as they collect 
this paper upon maturity and reduce 
their discounts, their outstanding circu- 
lation decreases. This means that they 
expand or contract according to the re- 
quirements of trade. 


Automatic SHIFTING OF CREDITs. 


“If an augmented demand for money 
and credit accommodation increases the 
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amount of notes outstanding, the Gov- 
ernment bank, by raising its rate, pur- 
poses not only to encourage a general 
contraction of business and to force the 
general banks of the country to contract, 
but also to attract foreign money into 
the country. If England has a private 
discount rate of, say 6 per cert., that 
is, if first-class commercial paper ac- 
cepted or indorsed by banks can be 
bought on an interest basis of six per 
cent., and if, at the same time, there is 
in France a discount rate of four per 
cent., it stands to reason that the big 
French banks and the French public 
will invest in English bills and that 
French money will go to England. 

“The consequence of a_ broad bill 
market is that, whereas our banks keep 
against their deposits primarily call 
loans on Stock Exchange collateral, a 
European bank or banker will keep 
against his demand obligations a large 
amount of banking paper, which he can 
sell at any time at the discount rate, 
without causing any such commotion as 
is created with us when call money is 
rapidly withdrawn from the Stock Ex- 
change. 

“Call money rates and their daily 
fluctuations do not directly affect Eu- 
ropean Stock Exchanges. Europe has 
developed a system of monthly or half- 
monthly settlements on its stock ex- 
changes, which means that from one set- 
tlement to the other the amount of cash 
required by the Stock Exchange re- 
mains stationary. 

“The present American system of 
daily settlements, however, combined 
with the lack of a central bank and of 
modern paper, brings about the shock- 
ing conditions from which we are suf- 
fering. It is a fact that in Europe, 
where monthly settlements exist, such 
wild fluctuations as prevail with us are 
unknown, except in our own securities. 


“Tie ScAPEGOAT OF THE NATION.” 


“Our much-maligned Stock Exchange 
is the scapegoat of the nation. If trade 
contracts, the surplus money from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific is thrown on the 
Stock Exchange, creating easy money 
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and encouraging speculation in securi- 
ties just at a time when speculation 
ought to be slow; if industry and trade 
thrive and are in need of money, call 
loans are withdrawn from the Stock 
Exchange, and, the more money com- 
merce and industry require, the more 
the Stock Exchange will be depleted. 
The usual consequence is our annual 
money panic and a resulting violent 
collapse of prices of securities. 

“The net result of our system is that 
immense amounts of gold and currency 
are wastefully locked up, and that in 
spite of our immense gold treasure, 
which is four times as large as that of 
England, and_ notwithstanding our 
enormous per capita circulation of $35, 
we suffer almost annually from acute 
scarcity of money. 


Notr System Here Fixep anp Rien. 


“If we only had the means energet- 
ically to contract our currency and to 
use our gold in a scientific and a prac- 
tical way we should have gold and cur- 
rency enough to meet any panic. As it 
is, the amount of notes outstanding is 
about stationary in times of activity 
or stagnation alike, while as a conse- 
quence the rates for money vary be- 
tween zero and 200 per cent. In Eu- 
rope it is the reverse; rates are fairly 
stationary, and the amount of notes 
outstanding contracts and _ expands. 
With a cash balance of $260,000,000 
during the recent crisis, our Govern- 
ment had to incur new indebtedness to 
enable and to induce the banks to issue 
additional currency. Within three 
months the circulation increased through 
this artificial process by $80,000,000, 
but the Government had to lose about 
$1,000,000 of the people’s money to 
reach this result. On the other hand, 
the German Reichsbank issued in one 
week, at the end of last December, 
320,000,000 marks, and the govern- 
ment received a five per cent. tax on 
this issue, which is borne by those who 
received the money. These notes re- 
turned to the Reichsbank within less 
than three weeks. 
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A Centrat CLeartinc-Hovuse NEEDED. 


“A central clearing-house, with pow- 
er to issue against clearing-house cer- 
tificates notes to be guaranteed by the 
United States, would, in my judgment, 
form the best solution for the time be- 
ing. The creation of a central clear- 
ing-house with a capital of its own and 
with a limited dividend, the surplus 
revenue going to the United States, 
would leave present conditions undis- 
turbed, and, while offering immediate 
relief, would at the same time consti- 
tute the right basig for future develop- 
ments. The plan would possess the 
following advantages: 


“ee 


1. The clearing-house would have 
its own gold reserve. It would central- 
ize the additional note issue and would 
therefore do better service in permit- 
ting legitimate expansion as well as in 
forcing effective contraction, which, 
with sixty-five hundred independent 
note issuers, is well-nigh impossible. 
While additional notes issued by a bank 
mean an increase of deposits, which may 
perhaps be called any day, or which, on 
the other hand, may remain forever, an 
advance by the central clearing-house 
would be made to the banks for a given 
period, after which the money must be 
returned. It would, therefore, be safer 
for the banks, and at the same time in- 
sure contraction after a certain time, as 
in Europe. 

“2. The central clearing-house would 
be able to accommodate commerce and 
industry in times of need by accepting 
commercial assets, provided that they 
are recognized as legitimate and safe 
by the indorsement of the local clear- 
ing-houses. 

“3. It would leave our national banks 
without any further independent note- 
issuing power, and would in this respect 
be beneficial; for additional note-issu- 
ing power should logically carry with it 
further restrictions as to their privilege 
of doing a commercial business, where- 
as their privileges in this respect should 
rather be increased. 

“4. Through the share in the profits 
reserved for the Government the latter 
would receive some return on the funds 


which it would deposit with the banks 
through the central clearing-house, 
whereas at present the Government does 
not receive any such return. 

“5. It would form a medium through 
which gold loans might be contracted 
with European government banks in a 
way similar to that by which transac- 
tions have been concluded between the 
Bank of England and the Banque de 
France. 


THe MEN AND THE MEANS Here. 


“6. If there were formed to super- 
vise the management of the central 
clearing-house a central board adminis- 
tered by salaried managers, as in Eu- 
rope, and comprising both business men, 
largely selected from the clearing- 
house committees and political officials, 
it would eliminate the arbitrary pow- 
ers which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is now called upon to exercise; it would 
create continuity of policy, which is 
most essential for the development of 
the country. 

“And, finally, it would show that this 
country is able to produce a body of 
men as honest, as trustworthy. and as 
efficient as those into whose hands Eu- 


‘rope has confided the care of its cen- 


tral banks. As the confidence in this 
body grows, as the banks come to feel 
its beneficent influence, the powers of 
this clearing-house may gradually be 
increased, and thus from the joint in- 
dorsement by the clearing-houses we 
may gradually gain our way to the in- 
dorsement and acceptance by individ- 
ual banks, so that we may finally be 
able to develop a central organ that, 
safeguarded from political and from 
financial domination, and rigidly re- 
stricted as to its scope of business, will 
place us financially in a sound and 
healthy condition and that will cause 
us in this domain, as in others, to be re- 
spected as a modern and completely 
civilized nation.” 


CHOICE OF EVILS. 
Y many people it is realized that 
unless some plan for guaranteeing 
bank deposits is adopted, we shall have 
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a postal savings bank system. Some 
of the objections to such a sy8tem are 
thus stated by P. L. Hall, president of 
the Centra] National Bank, Lincoln, 
Neh.: 

“TY believe the time is near at hand 
when without some provision for a 
guaranty of bank deposits, this coun- 
try will adopt the European plan of a 
postal savings bank, which cannot mean 
anything else than ultimate disaster to 
the small independent banks, especially 
of interior points, by taking deposits 
from all points touched by the postal 
service and aggregating such deposits 
in favored central banks, much after 
the manner that government deposits 
are now distributed and always have 
been.” 


EX-SECRETARY GAGE APPROVES 
THE FOWLER BILL. 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE has 
been furnished with a copy of 
the following letter: 
March 3, 1908. 


TIonorable Charles N. Fonler, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear 


I want to congratulate 
you upon the report of your bill to the 
House by so strong a vote in the com- 


Sir: 


mittee. -Your labors are, however, I 
fear, but just begun. 

It is probable, on the other hand, 
that this period of time is, in all re- 
spects, most favorable to secure atten- 
tion to the comprehensive measures 
which your bill includes. The usual 
inertia of the public mind on the sup- 
posed recondite subjects of finances, 
banking and currency is broken. Ev- 
ery intelligent man is now disposed to 
“sit up” and think, and there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that something ought 
to be done, and that that something 
should be fundamentally curative of the 
evils experienced and so well estab- 
lished on sound principles as to give 
effective guarantees that we shall not 
‘be exposed to similar ills in the future. 
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As I expect to return at once to mv 
home in California, I shall be quite: 
“out of the running,” and I see no prac- 
tical way in which I can aid, as I would 
be glad to do, the great public wor': 
you have undertaken. 

The more I study the bill reported | 
the House Committee, the more compr:- 
hensive and complete it seems to be. |; 
at once removes the weakness in our 
Government finances, and brings the 
banking business into safe and natur:] 
relations toward those interests whic!) 
it is the primary purpose of the bank 
to promote and serve. These interes!s 
are production, manufacturing and ex- 
change. 

I just mentioned the weakness in our 
Government finances. We are so ac- 
customed to the situation that we are 
unconscious of it. This would come ‘: 
our attention, however, with painfu 
emphasis were we, under present con 
ditions, to face a war involving, per 
haps, an expenditure by our nation o 
a thousand millions a year—that is. 
three millions a day—a modest esti 
mate, as the thoughtful must admit. 

In my statement before the House, 
I enumerated these weaknesses as: 

First, the present demand obligations 
outstanding against the Treasury under 
the name of legal tender notes—-$346.- 
000,000. 

Second, the Government guarantee on 
£700.000,000 of bank notes. 

To be sure, the Treasury holds as 
security for this undertaking a similar 
amount of its own bonds, but every- 
one knows that by this artificial con- 
trivance the bonds so held are overval- 
ued when put to the test in a free mar- 
ket by twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
The issue of millions of new bonds to 
meet the costs of war would strip the 
mask which now conceals the fact, and 
expose the weakness at the moment 
when greatest strength would be re- 
quired. Thus nature revenges herself 
on the unwise and the imprudent. 

The bill in question ought, then, to 
commend itself to the public mind in 
this: it provides a way without cost to 
the people which will in a comparative- 
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'y short period of time discharge the 
ability of the $346,000,000 first noted, 
end convert every “greenback” into a 
old certificate, behind which will be 
od gold coin, dollar for dollar. Is 
ot this a consummation to be wished? 
Joes it not replace weakness by 

s'rength? 

Scarcely less important, it eliminates 
entirely the unnatural guaranty of the 
(overnment to the bank notes and 
wipes out that liability, whatever may 
he the measure of responsibility there- 
in involved. Further, by impounding, 
as it will if it have full Speration, near- 
ly the present sum total of the public 
debt into a fund provided by the banks, 
which shall effectively serve as a guar- 
anty for bank creditors, whether as de- 
positors or note-holders, it substantially 
removes the present bonded debt from 
any competition with the new Govern- 
ment issue, if made necessary in the 
contingency of war. 

Lastly, looked at from the Govern- 
ment side, it reduces to a minimum 
the burden of maintaining, at a parity 


with gold, $600,000,000 of silver, the 


commercial value of which, in the 
world’s markets, is less than $300,000.- 
000. It accomplishes this by giving 
full priority in the field where money 
circulates from hand to hand to silver 
certificates through denominations so 
small that they cannot be re'eased from 
active use. 

All these things, the bill, if it be- 
comes a law, and is co-operated in by 
the banks of the country, will secure. 

Will it be co-operated in by the 
banks, and so made uniform and effect- 
ive? That such co-operation is to the 
banks an advantage, I am certain, but 
being an ex-banker myself, I anticipate 
you will hear many objections from 
some who will conceive that the “guar- 
anty fund” for deposits will be inimical 
to their present prestige and future su- 
periority as compared to their neigh- 
bors or rivals. They will not go so far 
as to argue that the public should con- 
tinuously endure afflicting losses from 
weak and unworthy methods of bank- 
ing, in order that their superior meth- 
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ods may gain prestige and profit, but 
they will argue against the theoretical 
equality which, it seems to them, the 
guaranty fund tends to establish. To 
these objections you and those who aid 
vou in argument for the bill will have 
to point out that in the health and pros- 
perity of all, the real and lasting wel- 
fare of each is concerned. You will 
have to show that, under the new re- 
gime, character, capital and ability will 
win as elsewhere they do win their ap- 
propriate reward. Fortunately, too, you 
can show. that what the bill proposes 
in that direction is directly in the line 
of evolution, for it is to be observed 
that certain large cities are voluntarily 
adopting the principle of neutrality for 
which the bill contends. 

The city of Chicago furnishes at the 
moment a striking and wise example. 
Surprised, some time since, that one of 
their banks, the Chicago National, with 
liabilities aggregating some $27,000,- 
006, was in an insolvent condition, the 
clearing-house banks, at a known large 
hazard to themselves, took over the as- 
sets of the Chicago National bodily, 
assumed and paid offhand its liabili- 
ties. Not again to be surprised in sim- 


‘ilar fashion, they agreed, by common 


consent among themselves, to have an 
agency of their own quite outside of 
the Government’s official agency, to 
keep close inspection and tab upon the 
methods, doings and financial practices 
of each and every member of their or- 
ganization, and upon any other bank 
or banker in the city for whom one of 
their number shall act as a clearing- 
house agency with power substantially 
to close the doors to any member by 
suspending that member from the clear- 
ing-house. The power of control in the 
clearing-house association is thus com- 
plete and absolute. 

To be sure, they have not entered in- 
to legal obligation for losses to the pub- 
lic through a weak or failing member, 
but with the power of examination and 
control thus assumed, goes the duty to 
guardianship and protection. If they 
fail to administer and allow failure, al- 
ways the results of vicious methods, to 
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occur in a fellow member, can they es- 
cape without dishonor the moral obli- 
gation to protect the public from the 
results of their laxity or neglect? Their 
action in the case of the Chicago Na- 
tional establishes a precedent. It is to 
be remembered that it was established 
when they did not possess the present 
power of intimate knowledge and con- 
trol. This gives a good warrant for the 
belief that now, under the conditions 
above indicated, they cannot and will 
not depart from the method which pre- 
cedent goes to establish. I am informed 
that both Kansas City and St. Louis 
are taking steps in harmony with those 
taken in Chicago. It will be to their 
advantage to do so, since the public 
will not be slow to give preference to 
those cities which adopt the conserva- 
tive method described. 

What is thus, or may be, accom- 
plished by voluntary action here and 
there in clearing-house cities, the bill 
in question makes effective over the 
country through the twenty redemption 
districts proposed. 

I have written too much already, but 
as this is probably my last word on 
the subject, you will make due allow- 
ance if I have been guilty of verbosity. 
With good wishes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Lyman J. Gace. 


PUBLIC BECOMING MORE CON- 
SCIENTIOUS. 


"THOSE who are disposed to believe 

that things are getting better, de- 
spite all the talk that is heard of exist- 
ing evils, will find comfort in these ex- 
tracts from the recent address of Gov- 
ernor Folk of Missouri before the Civic 
Forum, New York city: 


“What a remarkable change has come 
over the American people during the 
last six years! Things are not toler- 
ated for a moment now that a half- 
dozen years ago were submitted to in 
silence. Then bribery was the common 
and accepted thing all over the land; 
not that all men gave bribes, or that a 
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majority of officials took bribes, but it 
was generally regarded either with in- 
difference or despair. Men gave bribe 
and thought nothing of it; men accept- 
ed bribes and boasted of the fact; legis 
lative halls were made dens of thieves. 
whiie the conscience of the people wa 

asleep. Then came the revelations, an 

the people awoke to a realization of th 

fact that no government can long exi 

where official acts can be bought an 

sold like merchandise. 

“It has not been long since it was 
common idea that directors. of corpor: - 
tions were privileged to do lawle:; 
things that as individuals they wou | 
not think of doing. The public cov- 
science has awakened to the fact that 1 
corporation consists merely of indivic- 
uals exercising charter powers from 4 
state. The corporation these individ- 
uals conduct is no better or worse than 
the individuals composing the corpor:- 
tion. The people are beginning io 
know that contempt for law is no less 
reprehensible when plotted over a di- 
rectors’ table than when shouted under 
a red flag at an anarchists’ meeting, 
and they frequently stand related as 
cause and effect. Corporations have 
been too often used as masks to conceal 
the crimes of individuals. The era of 
conscience demands the same standard 
of morality for corporations as is re- 
quired of the individuals that compose 
them. 

“The man who says that the depres- 
sion in the industrial world is caused by 
punishing crooks argues there can be 
no such thing as honest prosperity, and 
that the prosperity we had was that of 
the burglar and pickpocket. It would 
be more accurate to charge depression 
to the crooks rather than to their prose- 
eution. The prosperity that rests on 
wrongdoing is not the right kind of 
prosperity. If the country had to 
choose between great prosperity cou- 
pled with crookedness and less pros- 
perity and more honesty, it would un- 
doubtediy lake the latter. 

“The only way to stop evil, either 
public or private, is to turn on the light 
and let the people know who the rascals 
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are. Publicity is the best remedy for 
civic wrongs, for through publicity the 
public conscience is aroused, and the 
remedy for malefactors of every kind, 
after all, is in the conscience of the 
people. The penitentiaries might be 
filled with wrongdoers, but if the peo- 
ple were indifferent evil would go on 
just the same. On the other hand, very 
few violators of law of high degree 
might wear stripes, yet if the people 
are aroused wrongdoing can be ended 
by the mighty power of the public con- 
science. With the national conscience 
clean the national life ~must be clean.” 


THE SUFFERERS FROM PANIC. 


IR EVIEWING the late bank panic, 
the Dallas (Tex.) “Daily News” 


said: 

“Now who has been and is still the 
chief sufferer from this prodigious 
financial brainstorm? The banker has 
undoubtedly undergone a deal of anxi- 
ety, lost some sleep and perhaps some 
business, but that is all. The deposit- 
or, who feared to lose his all, is, of all 
members of the community, the one who 
has lost the Jeast in dollars and cents— 
perhaps nothing at all in the end. But 
the amount of worry, distress and posi- 
tive mental agony that he brought upon 
himself by the fear of losing his mon- 
ey, or the inconvenience in not being 
able to get it and use it when wanted, 
would be hard to overestimate, or to 
name its equivalent in dollars and cents. 

“The greater sufferer of all, both in 
mind and estate, is the man of business 
-—the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
millman, the stockman—the man, in 
short, who makes the gigantic and com- 
plicated wheels of commerce and in- 
dustry go. He is the man whose reg- 
ular line of credit at the bank, upon 
which, and by mutual agreement, he 
had depended to carry on his business, 
has been cut down, or whose notes are 
called in or refused renewal, because so 
many depositors have withdrawn their 
money. In consequence of this his 
stock has to be cut down in proportion, 
his drummers called in, his clerical 
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force reduced in number and perhaps 
in salaries. And, worse than all, he 
may become unable to carry those till- 
ers of the soil who had depended on 
him for advances and thus curtail the 
production of wealth at its very source. 
If a millman, his plant is shut down or 
rur on short time, his labor discharged 
or wages reduced, his machinery rust- 
ing, and the business of supplying his 
beehive of industry brought to a stand- 
still, and similarly with other manufac- 
turing establishments.” 


AMERICA UNPOPULAR IN 


EUROPE. 

A B. HEPBURN, former Comp- 

* troller of the Currency, and 
now president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, returned home recent- 
ly from a two months’ sojourn in Eu- 
rope. He gave out an interview to the 
newspapers, in which he said: 

“The one thing that most strongly 
impresses itself upon the mind of a 
careful observer in Europe at the pres- 
ent time is the fact that the Continent 
of Europe does not like the United 
States. They think, or affect to, that 
their present financial and commercial 
difficulties are chargeable to us—their 
depression is a reflex of ours, accentu- 
ated by the $100,000,000 of gold which 
we took during December and January. 
The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States during November, De- 
cember and January was over $300,- 
000,000, and every dollar of gold we 
took was obtained by commodity bills, 
and yet they seem to think that Europe 
loaned it to us as a matter of favor. 

“It is our growing importance as a 
naval and military power that most dis- 
turbs them. Neither does the Centi- 
nent of Europe like Japan, and for siin- 
ilar reasons. Her recently achieved 
naval and military prestige and her 
English alliance have brought Japan to 
the front in the family of nations, an 
aggressive force that must be reckoned 
with in world politics. It follows that 
nothing would be contemplated with 
greater complacency by the Continental 
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powers than a war between the United 
States and Japan. A taxing of the 
strength and a wasting of the resources 
of these two powers, not involving them- 
selves, would tend to restore their rela- 
tive power and precedence in the coun- 
cil of nations. This explains the re- 
peated rumors from Paris, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg of impending difficulties 
between the United States and Japan. 
The wish is father to the thought. 

“It was never more apparent than 
now that the only European friend we 
have is England. England is the only 
European power that would not wel- 
come a condition of affairs that might 
bring to us disaster or defeat. Eng- 
land’s interests parallel ours and any- 
thing that would impair our prestige 
would be alike prejudicial to her.” 


BOND-SECURED CURRENCY WILL 
NOT GIVE RELIEF. 


[*% an interview published in the New 

York “Journal of Commerce,” 
President Alexander S. Gilbert of the 
New York Clearing-House Association 
says: 

“If we fail at this time to adopt a 
currency system that will work auto- 
matically and expand and contract in 
accordance with the demands of the 
country, it will be found that the issu- 
ance of clearing-house certificates will 
be the only thing that can be used to 
save the country when the next acute 
crisis comes. 

“No bond-secured currency system 
will give the needed relief. I say this 
on my own responsibility as a business 
man and banker of long and intimate 
experience. 

“Now a word in regard to the Fow- 
ler Bill,” continued Mr. Gilbert. “I 
have given very thoughtful attention to 
the provisions of the measure. At first 
I felt that I must oppose it, but careful 
study of its various provisions has suf- 
ficed to remove my opposition to a very 
great extent. The bill has grown upon 
me and the more I investigate the more 
it continues to grow. It aims to remove 
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so many objectionable features of our 
present currency system that I am very 
much interested in having it perfected. 

“It seems to me that with very few 
and very slight changes it can be made 
practicable and workable.” 


CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS. 


PEAKING at Columbia University 

a short time ago, George W. Per- 

kins of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
said: 

“The corporations of the future must 
be those that are semi-public servants, 
serving the public, with ownership wide- 
spread among the public, and with la- 
bor so fairly and equitably treated that 
it will look upon its corporation as its 
friend and protector rather than as an 
ever-present enemy, above all believing 
in it so thoroughly that it will invest its 
savings in the corporation’s securities 
and become working partners in the 
business. 

“During the past few months, when 
the campaign against corporations was 
most intense, the people who, we are 
told, have so suffered because of the 
trusts and are so bitterly opposed to 
their existence, have been investing in 
these very securities to an unprecedent- 
ed extent. Can there, then, be any 
question that these great institutions 
have become semi-public, and when we 
contemplate the alternative of extermi- 
nating or of regulating them, must we 
not realize that they are owned by a 
vast number of people representing our 
thriftiest class? 

“There is scarcely a corporation 
manager of today who is alive to his 
responsibilities who would not welcome 
supervision could he but feel that it 
would come from the National Govern- 
ment, acting through an intelligent and 
fair-minded official; but to be faced 
with the requirement to report to and 
be supervised and regulated by forty 
or fifty governments, with varying ideas 
and laws, of course suggests difficulties 
that are almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles. 
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“This kind of expert, high-minded 
supervision would not be opposed by the 
business interests of the country. What 
they dread is unintelligent, inexperi- 
enced administration. To such rational 
supervision may we not look forward 
is a result of the sober second thought 
of the people and our legislators—of 
their calming down from the bitter de- 
nunciation of corporations which has 
been the prevailing outcry for some 
vears? 

“The spirit of co-operation is upon 
us. It must of necessity be the next 
great form of business. development 
and progress.” 


GUARANTEEING BANK DEPOSITS. 


PEAKING recently at Columbus, 
Ohio, Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
former Governor of Ohio, said: 


“The guaranteeing of bank deposits 
would no more prevent a panic than fire 
insurance a conflagration. One of the 
striking revelations of the recent panic 
in New York was the fact that one man 


by buying control of one bank, using 
the stock thus acquired as collateral to 
a loan at another bank and with the 
proceeds of the loan securing control 
of the second bank, etc., gathered to- 


gether under his single direction a 
string of banks whose resources he used 
to further his own unwise, if not im- 
proper, schemes. What would have 
prevented this man from extending his 
system indefinitely provided depositors, 
feeling secure by reason of the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee, had not called him to 
account by the withdrawal of their de- 
posits.” 


AN IDEAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


[‘ “The Currency Problem and the 

Recent Financial Situation,’ Paul 
M. Warburg thus defines an ideal bank- 
ing system: 

“An ideal banking system is that 
which provides for the legitimate needs 
of a country at moderate.rates with the 
maximum use of credit and the mini- 
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mum use of cash, which checks ille- 
gitimate or dangerous expansion or 
speculation, and which avoids or mini- 
mizes as far as possible all violent con- 
vulsions.” 


BASIS OF SOUND BANKING. 


XCELLENT work in behalf of 

sound currency legislation is be- 

ing done by E. J. Parker, president of 

the State Savings, Loan and Trust 

Company, Quincy, Ill. In a recent let- 
ter Mr. Parker says: 

“The true basis of sound banking is 
commercial paper, used as it is in gov- 
ernmental banks abroad; such paper 
representing circulating or liquid cap- 
ital. In addition to the gold in their 
vaults, it was the basis of bank circula- 
tion in New England under the Suffolk 
bank system, which bank notes were, at 
the time of their issue, at a premium in 
the West.” 


SPECULATION DEFENDED. 


HESE are times when denuncia- 

tions of Wall Street speculation 

are popular. Here is something on the 

other side, from a recent address of 

Henry Clews, the veteran Wall Street 
broker: 


“Speculation in stocks, as conducted 
through Stock Exchange brokers, is no 
more gambling than speculation in real 
estate or ordinary merchandise. All 
trade is more or less speculative, be- 
cause it involves risks. If it did not in- 
volve risks there would not be so many 
mercantile failures as there are every 
year, yet no one calls trade gambling.” 


DIGNITY OF MANUAL LABOR. 


HE drift of population from the 
farm and workshop to the cities 
gives point to this advice from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, contained in an address 
to members of the National Educational 
Association who recently visited the 
White House: 
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“I trust that more and more our peo- 
ple will see to it that the schools train 
toward and not away from the farm 
and the workshop. We have spoken a 
great deal about the dignity of labor in 
this country, but we have not acted up 
to our spoken words, for in our educa- 
tion we have tended to proceed upon 
the assumption that the educated man 
was to be educated away from and not 
toward labor. The great nations of 


mediaeval times, who left such marvel- 
lous works of architecture and art be- 
hind them, were able to do so because 
they educated alike the brain and hand 


of the craftsman. We, too, in our turn 
must show that we understand the law 
which decrees that a people which loses 
physical address invariably deterio- 
rates, so that our people shall under- 
stand that the good carpenter, the good 
blacksmith, the good mechanic, the good 
farmer, really do fill the most import- 
ant positions in our land, and that it i: 
an evil thing for them and for the na- 
tion to have their sons and daughters 
forsake the work which if well and ef- 
ficiently performed means more thai 
any other work for our people as 
whole.” 


THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM OF REDEMPTION. 


M ESSRS FISK & ROBINSON in their 
“Monthly Bulletin of Investments” 
say: 


In 1818 the Suffolk Bank of Boston was 
incorporated and soon became the greatest 
single factor in giving to New England a 
sounder currency than could be found in 
any other section of the United States. 
Through the simple device of each bank 
maintaining with the Suffolk a stipulated 
deposit, and in addition a sufficient amount 
of money to redeem its notes presented to 
that institution, it became the redemption 
agency and practically the bank-note clear- 
ing-house of the other banks. Any bank 
refusing to join the Suffolk system had its 
bills presented for payment at its own coun- 
ter. The country banks very soon discov- 
ered that it was easier and cheaper to col- 
lect and pay their debts through Boston, 
while participation in the system assured a 
wider distribution of their currency. 

It is instructive to examine certain fea- 
tures of the history of these banks between 
the years 1840 and 1860, the period of their 
highest development in stability and uni- 
formity. 

The average circulation during the period 
named was about $33,000,000. The largest 
sum, $40,000, ever appropriated for the cost 
of redemption was in 1858. The redemptions 
of that year aggregated $400,000,000, thus 
the cost was 10 cents per $1,000, and as the 
average outstanding circulation that year 
was about $40,000,000, it was redeemed ten 
times during the twelve months. This rec- 
ord of cost and frequency cannot be even 
approached by the redemption of national 
bank-notes under the present law. 

The loss to noteholders during the twenty 
years aggregated about $880,000, or practi- 
cally an average of $44,000 per annum. A 
tax of % of 1 per cent. per annum upon cir- 
culation would have protected the notehold- 
ers of the 47 banks which failed during the 
period. Of these failures, 16 occurred dur- 
ing the panic of 1857. The circulation of 
these 16 banks was $1,567,230. A fund main- 
tained at 5 per cent. of all outstanding cir- 
culation would have been $2,747,000, an 
amount nearly twice that required to guard 
holders of their notes from loss. 

Under the terms of their respective char- 
ters these banks had the right to issue pure- 
ly bank credit notes varying from 20 per 


cent. to 200 per cent. of their paid-up capi 
tal. In spite of the fact that there was n. 
real check on over-issue, their average is- 
sues in 1840 were only 23 per cent., in 185) 
40 per cent., and in 1860, 36 per cent. of th: 
amount allowed. This was due to the ra 
pidity of redemption; indeed, so rapidly was 
this accomplished that certain banks com- 
plained of lessened profits by reason of thei 
inability to maintain in circulation a larger 
amount of currency, and actually attempte: 
to secure relief through legislation prohibit- 
ing redemption. 

Thus we have an object lesson of the de- 
velopment in the New England states of a 
currency and banking system so. wel! 
adapted to their business life that it was 
with the greatest regret, publicly manifest- 
ed, that the people of that section saw it 
supplanted by the “safe’’ but wholly inferior 
system provided by the National Bank Act 
The country has been subjected to the dis- 
advantages of that artificial system for more 
than forty years. In addition to its many 
other evils it has imposed on the business 
activities of the United States a higher av- 
erage and more widely fluctuating interest 
rate than has been experienced by any 
other civilized nation, while the Suffolk sys- 
tem gave to the participating New England 
states the benefits of an interest rate close- 
ly approximating that of France, and of a 
currency which circulated at par both at 
home and abroad. If in the days of com- 
mercial and financial weakness the people of 
New England could develop a system which 
admirably and safely met their business 
needs, why should an injudicious extension 
of our bond-secured currency be deemed 
sufficient for our present requirements—par- 
ticularly when the proposition is condemned 
by the American Bankers’ Association, by 
mercantile associations of high standing and 
by. our own experience, as well as that of 
other nations? What justice is there in the 
contention that it is impracticable at the 
present time to give to the people of the 
United States a banking and currency sys- 
tem at least as good as that which operated 
satisfactorily, both as to safety and efficien- 
cy, in six New England states so many 
years ago? With the exception of some 
righteous measures eliminating certain fiat 
features from our currency, the financial 
legislation of this great nation has stood 
still for more than forty years. Neither this 
condition nor any backward legislation 
should be tolerated. 





LORD AVEBURY. 


A Distinguished London Banker and Scientist. 


NE of England’s grandest men, 

and one who has done more than 
any other to revolutionize her banking 
system, is Lord Avebury, better known 
and remembered as Sir John Lubbock, 
the founder of Bank Holidays and in- 
augurator of the early-closing move- 
ments. 

Lord Avebury, the eldest son of Sir 
John William Lubbock, third baronet 
of that name, and Harrjet, daughter of 
Lieut.-Co]. Hotham, of York, was born 
in London on April 30, 1834. He 
received his education first at home and 
then at Eton, and it is worth noting 
that he early developed the faculty 
and love of searching among the se- 
crets of natural history. He passed 
all his examinations with rapidity, and 
was in the upper division at Eton at 
the age of 14, but the necessity of 
starting on his banking career at an 
early age prevented him from continu- 
ing his studies at one of the universi- 
ties. He entered the banking firm of 
Messrs. Lubbock, Forster & Co., of 
which his father was a partner and 
subsequent head, and the banking 
world owes many of its important re- 
forms to his connection with the firm, 
whose foundation dates back to about 
1750. In 1860 the firm amalgamated 
with Messrs. Robarts & Co. Lord Ave- 
bury inherited from his father not only 
the gifts which inspired these import- 
ant reforms, but also his engrossing in- 
terest in scientific matters, for Sir 
John William Lubbock was for many 
years Treasurer and Vice-President of 
the Royal Society, and was the author 
of many astronomical and mathemati- 
cal treatises which were of great prac- 
tical utility and are still regarded as 
authorities. 

Lord Avebury has rendered import- 
ant and far-reaching service te both 
the banking and general commercial 
communities by introducing the system 
known as “Country Clearing,” whereby 
at the close of the day’s work country 
checks received by the country and 


T.ondon banks, instead of being sent 
separately to the several banks on 
which they are drawn, are transmitted 
to London and pass through the Cen- 
tral Clearing House. As General Sec- 
retary for the London Bankers, a post 
he held for 25 years, he also reformed 
the method of general clearing, and the 
value of his changes may be estimated 
by the fact that drafts representing the 
vast sum of over £100,000,000 often 
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pass through this department during 


the day. Sir John Lubbock—as he was 
then—also inaugurated the system of 
examinations for bankers’ clerks, which 
are carried on by the City of London 
College, and his “History of Money” 
has become a standard work. 

In his varied career Lord Avebury 
has also had many academic honors 
conferred upon him, for he was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don, he is a D.C.L. of Oxford, LL.D. 
of Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin, 
and received the degree of M.D. of 
Wurzburg. 

Perhaps the most popular of all his 
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many contributions to literature is 
“The Pleasures of Life,” which has 
had the phenomenal sale of over 200,- 
000 copies, besides some thirty foreign 
editions, of which seven have appeared 
in France, while his “Use of Life,” 
of which over 100,000 copies have been 
sold, has been translated into every im- 
portant language. He has also given 
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to the world some of its finest nature 
books, including “‘Ants. Bees and 
Wasps,” and “British Wild Flowers.” 

Iord Avebury is a member of the 
Athenaeum Club, and resides at High 
Films, near Farnborough, Kent, and 6, 
St. James’ Square, while the offices of 
Messrs. Roharts. Lubbock & Co. are 
15, Lombard street, E. C. 


NEW WAY TO INSURE BANK DEPOSITS. 


ROF. EARL DEAN HOWARD of 
the Department of Economics of 
Northwestern University, in addressing 
a class in finance under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Banking on 
the subject of new currency legislation, 
proposed that the directors of each 
bank insure the depositors to the extent 
of their private fortunes. 
“The proposal to guarantee the de- 
posits in national banks urged by 


Messrs. Bryan and Revell,’ he said. 
“is sure to become dangerously popular 
among the great majority of people 


who are unable to reason out the ulti- 
mate consequences of any action. 
Through costly experience the people 
have learned that banking is a public 
function, and must be made to serve the 
public welfare. There are so many fine 
things to be said in fi#Vor of the guar- 
antee plan that it is not surprising if 
many overlook or minimize the fatal 
defect, namely, the inevitable stimulus 
which it would give to speculative bank- 
ing. 

“The gambling banker who plays for 
great stakes with a correspondingly 
great risk would, by offering greater 
inducements to depositors, gain an en- 
_ormous advantage over his conservative 
competitor, who would find that his rep- 
utation for conservatism had lost its 
value as a business getter, security be- 
ing no longer a factor in drawing de- 
posits. No plan to insure bank deposits 
yet proposed has met this objection. 

“Why not adopt the plan of deposit 
insurance by the directors of each bank 
for itself? The object to be gained 
would not be any extensive indemnifica- 


tion of depositors by directors of failed 
banks, but the prevention of failures by 
forcing directors to direct and making 
them responsible for negligence, igno- 
rance of banking principles, or viola- 
tions of the law. 

“The proposal is as follows: Let the 
National Bank Act provide that in the 
case of any bank failure where any sec- 
tion of the act has been violated or 
where any otherwise illegal or ultra 
vires transactions have been made by 
the bank, or where the banks at the 
time of failure have outstanding loans 
to directors or to any enterprise in 
which said directors are directors or 
officers, on which any loss is suffered by 
the bank, the directors shall be per- 
senally liable to the extent of their per- 
sonal fortunes for all losses to deposit- 
ors. 

“To further secure the depositors 
against loss by reason of delay in liq- 
uidating the assets of the failed bank, 
a fund should be provided by a small 
tax on the banks out of which depositors 
should be paid in full immediately. 
The fund would be replenished by the 
liquidation of assets, by collections from 
directors on their personal liability, and 
from the shareholders on their double 
liability. 

“No director would incur the slight- 
est liability so long as the shrinkage of 
assets was no greater than double the 
capital plus the surplus; directors might 
hesitate to serve on the boards of un- 
dereapitalized banks, but this fact 
might force an increase of capital- on 
such banks and hence greater protec- 
tion.” 





JOHN COFER SHIRLEY. 


OHN COFER SHIRLEY was born 
in Douglas county, Illinois, July 
23,1858. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and in the High School at 
Arcola. At the age of seventeen he 
taught a country school in Coles coun- 


1883 with the degree of Licentiate of 
Instruction, besides winning high hon- 
ors and two Peabody silver medals for 
“distinguished excellence.” The fol- 
lowing summer he was engaged in lec- 
turing before teachers’ institutes. He 
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ty and soon afterwards moved to Texas, 
where he taught for several years, most- 
ly as principal, in the schools at Val- 
ley View, Cooke county. 

In the year 1881 he entered the Pea- 


body Normal College at Nashville, 
Tenn., from which he was graduated in 


then taught for three years as prin- 
cipal in the city schools of Nashville, 
and for two years was editor of the 
“Southern Normalist,” the college mag- 
azine. 

In 1887 he went to Chicago, where 
he entered the office of Albert Durham, 
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a broker, and soon afterwards the Met- 
ropolitan National Bank. Here he 
was successively clearing-house clerk, 
statement clerk and bookkeeper. When 
the Metropolitan National Bank was 
consolidated with the First National 
Bank he became a bookkeeper in the 
latter institution till the present year, 
when he was given charge of the let- 
ter files. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to “The Review,” published by 
the employees of the bank and for more 
than a year associate editor. 

Mr. Shirley was married in 1885 to 
Miss Margaret I. Allen of Nashville. 
Tenn. Mrs. Shirley died in 1898 and 
is buried in that city. Their children 
are Mrs. Helen Davy and Allen Lee 
Shirley, respectively twenty-two and 
sixteen years of age. 

Mr. Shirley has always been a ready 
writer, first on educational topics, and 
later giving his attention to Biblical 
criticism and poetry. His critical stud- 
ies include among others a new theory 
of the synoptic gospels and the life of 
Jesus, a new theory of the life and 
epistles of Paul and a critical analysis 
of the Gospel of John, Revelation and 
Acts. 

His first poem to attract general at- 
tention was “Lines on the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition” in 1893, and soon 
afterwards his “Gran’ther Jones” was 
widely copied. Most of his minor poems 
have appeared in the “Peabody Record” 
and in the First National Bank “Re- 
view.” 

Mr. Shirley has also written much on 
financial subjects. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, since its organ- 
ization. His home is at Hubbard 
Woods, a north shore suburb of Chi- 
cago, where he has resided for many 
years. 

Equally well known as a teacher, 
writer and man of affairs, he has a 
wide circle of acquaintances in both his 
native state and throughout the South. 
Modest and retiring in disposition, yet 
with an alert and aggressive manner 
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and of pleasant address, no man has 
fewer enemies or more _ steadfast 
friends. 


SONNET. 


(Copyright 1907 by John Cofer Shir- 
ley.) 
When cradled in the arms of kindly sleep 
My wayworn spirit turns to seek repose, 
And Lethean balms my weary eyelids steep 
Like twilight dews upon the summer rose; 
And when all silent in the halls of night 
The twinkling lamps by unseen hands are 
swung, 
And in the purple dome, a mirror white, 
The placid moon above my couch is hung; 
*Tis then my eager thoughts to thee return, 
Like fluttering doves unto their sheltered 
nest 
And still, undimmed, the fires of passion 
burn 
Upon the constant altar of my breast— 
Again, in dreams, thy face returns to me, 
And all my thoughts are but a dream of 
thee. 


CREDIT CURRENCY. 
"THE “Pittsburg Banker” says: 


“Elmer H. Youngman, editor ot 
Tae Bankers MaGazine, has written 
a little volume entitled ‘Credit Cur- 
rency, which is a timely contribution 
to current thought on a subject that is 
now paramount in financial circles in 
the United States. The principles un- 
derlying credit currency are discussed 
in a manner enlightening to both lay- 
man and professional banker.” 


On the same subject the Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer” says: “Mr. Youngman 
makes a strong presentation of the 
points supporting the issue of bank 
notes secured by legitimate commercial 
paper, with an adequate reserve of gold, 
a safety fund and proper methods of 
redemption to assure safety and prevent 
inflation. In view of the recent finan- 
cial conditions the book is peculiarly 
timely.” 





LATIN 
AMERICA 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 


A’ a meeting held in Washington on 
March 17 a committee was ap- 
pointed to perféct, so far as possible, 
the suggestions of the Pan-American 
Congress held in Rio de Janeiro last year. 
The committee is known as the Pan- 
\merican Committee of the United States. 
W. I. Buchanan, of Buffalo, was made 
chairman; Andrew Carnegie, vice-chairman; 
John Barrett, Director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, secretary. An _ ex- 
ecutive committee of five was authorized, 
of which Prof. L. 5. Rowe, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is to be chairman. 
Subcommittees to deal with the various 
questions are to be appointed by the chair- 
man. 


GUATEMALA RAILROAD. 


HE new Guatemala railroad, 196 
miles in length, connects Guatemala 
City, the capital of the Republic, 

with Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic coast. 
At the capital it connects with the Central 
Railroad, which itself connects with the 
ports of San Jose and Champerico, on the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala. The distance 
from the capital to San vose by the Central 
is seventy-five miles. Thus a third trans- 
continental line is now completed across 
Central America, connecting by a railroad 
of 271 miles in length the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 


NEW MEXICAN RAILROAD. 


ONSUL THOMAS W. VOETTER, of 
Saltillo, writes that it is reported that 
construction is to begin shortly upon 

the Zacatecas and Orient Railroad, con- 
cerning which he says: 

This road is projected to run from 
Camacho station of the Mexican Central 
eastwardly via Mazapil to Gomez Farias 
station on the National of Mexico, about 
100 mues. It is to be made standard gage, 
so that equipment from connecting lines 
can be used. Ultimately it is planned to 
extend the road to Linares on the Monterey- 


Tampico line of the Mexican Central. 
There is no Federal subsidy. The country 
through which the line will pass has con- 
siderable mineral resources, now  unde- 
veloped. There are also possibilities of de- 
veloping agricultural resources, but ex- 
tensive irrigation systems will be required 
before any tonnage can be secured from 
this source. 


MEXICAN EXPOSITION IN 
LONDON. 


RAT interest is manifested in the 
Mexican National Exhibition to be 
held at the Crystal Palace in London, 

which will open on May 1 next. For this 
exhibition a large amount of material has 
been gathered from all parts of Mexico, 
including products of the soil, mines, for- 
ests, and fisheries, as well as those of 
Mexican native arts and handicrafts, and 
more modern manufactures. <A_ typical 
Mexican village in which the home indus- 
tries of pottery molding, drawnwork, etc., 
are shown, will be a feature of the exhibits. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—The financial depression _ prevailing 
among henequen planters, of Yucatan, has 
been substantially relieved by the Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, which recently author- 
ized its branch at Campeche to advance 
the sum of $2,000,000 Mexican to the 
henequen growers of that section. The 
bank will purchase fiber to the above 
amount, and, as the same is presented, will 
pay the growers ninety per cent. of the 
market value of the product, as a loan for 
a term of six months, the notes of the 
owners bearing ten per cent. interest. 


—The activity in the Federal capital of 
Mexico (Mexico City) as shown by official 
statistics for the first six months of the 
present fiscal year, is said to have been 


rarely surpassed. There were issued dur- 
ing the six months 376 permits for new 
buildings, averaging more than two per 
day. In addition there were granted dur- 
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ing the same period permits for repairing 
and enlarging old buildings to the number 
of 1,268. 


—Special Agent Charles M. Pepper, writ- 
ing from La Paz, on the railroad situation 
in Bolivia, says that the money has been 
provided to carry on the work already 
undertaken, and that a market for con- 
siderable railway material may be found 
in that country, where Americans engaged 
in the railway business are held in high 
regard. 


BANKERS’ 


—An American bank is said to be needed 
in Spain. In a letter published in the 
“Consular Reports” Theophile Binard o; 
Madrid explains the benefits that such an 
institution would be to American trade. 
He cites the example of the Banco Espano 
de Rio de la Plata as showing what coul: 
be done. 


—The International Banking Corporatio: 
of 60 Wall street, New York, invites co: 
respondence with those now dealing or ex 
pecting to deal with Mexico and Panama. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Bankers’ Association—Meeting of Executive Council. 


AKEWOOD, New Jersey, has been se- 
lected as the place for holding the 
spring meeting of the Executive 

Council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Headquarters for all those attending 
will be the Laurel-in-the-Pines Hotel and 
the days decided upon are May 4, 5 and 6. 


Bankers’ HEADQUARTERS. 


The American Bankers’ Association has 
fitted up its offices at 11 Pine street, New 
York City for the accommodation and con- 
fort of its members, and they are urged to 
call and make use of them when in New 
York. 


STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS IN 1908. 


Date. 
May 15-16 


May 
May 


May 13-14 
June 20 


July 23-2 
May 13-14 
May 20-21 
July 27-28 


July 9-10 
June 24-25-26 


July 16-17 
May 27-28 
Apr. 22-23-24 


July 8-9 
June 18-19-20 
June 18-19-20 
June 11-12 
July 23-24-25 


State or Name. 
Alabama 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Kansas 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Place. 
Montgomery 


(Exchange Hotel) 


Hot Springs 
Pasadena 


Colorado Springs 


Brunswick 
Kansas City 
Waterville 


North Adams 
Marquette 
Duluth 
Brookhaven 
Joplin 
Billings 
Atlantic City 


Hotel Frontenac 


Morehead City 


(Atlantic Hotel) 


Bismarck 


Sulphur Springs 


Columbia 


(Colonia Hotel) 


Deadwood 
Hot Springs 
North Yakima 
Charleston 


American Institute Providence 


of Banking 


Secretary. 
McLane Tilton 


C. T. Walker 
R. M. Welch 

A. A. Reed 

L. P. Hillyer 
W. W. Bowman 
H. S. Hall 
Charles Hann 
G. W. Hyde 


E. C. Brown 
B. W. Griffith 
W. F. Keyser 
Frank Bogart 
W. J. Field 

E. O. Eldredge 
W. A. Hunt 


W. C. Macfadden 
Cc. L. Engle 
Giles L. Wilson 


J. E. Platt 

N. P. Gatling 
P. C. Kauffman 
W. B. Irvine 

3. E. Allen 


Address. 


Pell City 


Little Rock 
San Francisco 
Boulder 
Macon 
Topeka 
Waterville 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Vicksburg 
Sedalia 
Helena 
Jersey City 
New York 
Henderson 


Fargo 
El Reno 
Spartanburg 


Clark 
Lynchburg 
Tacoma 
Wheeling 
New York 





—_ HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ng. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 


ing house for the best ideas in financia] publicity. 


Send inquiries, suggestions, 


information concerning xesults of various methods and campaigns, and samples 
of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, 
Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 





FIRST STEPS IN ADVERTISING. 


By George French, Editor of ‘‘Profitable Advertising.”’ 


HE advertising that should be done 
for a bank differs from advertising 
necessary for other promotive pur- 

poses. To be effective, advertising for each 
line of business must differ from adver- 
tising for every other line of business. Ad- 
vertising for each concern should differ 
from advertising for every other concern 
in the same line of business. 
a grocery store which can hope to receive 
the maximum of benefit if it imitates 
another’s advertising, nor a bank—much 
jess a bank. But the difference is in detail, 
not in principle. The principles which con- 
trol advertising are the same for all lines 
of business, and for all individuals com- 
posing all lines. The differences consist 
in the application of the principles, and do 
not involve their rejection, 9” their modi- 
fication, in any case. 

The hope and expectation of the advertis- 
ing bank is to favorably attract attention— 
the attention of peopie who have money to 
save, or who can use a bank to their ad- 
vantage. 

Observe, I say the bank wishes to get 
the friendly attention of people with 
money to save, or money to handle. Who 
are those people? What are those people? 
What will attract them? How is the bank 
going to reach them? 

It is necessary to know a man if it is 
expected to do large business with him, 
especially if that business involves his trust- 
ing us. When one asks a man for money, 
there’s got to be a reason given, or there’s 
got to be confidence inspired. A man can- 
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not go to another man and get money, 
unless he can give a good reason for his 
demand. And if he can give a good 
reason, that, of itself, is not going to get 
the money. You can bur;’ a man with the 
best possible reasons, and yet not get ‘one 
cent of his money. 


Men In The Bulk. 


It is necessary to know the man, and ap- 
proach him along the lines of least re- 
sistance. But it is impossible to know men 
as individuals. We must be content with 
knowing them as a class—as men in bulk, 
rather than as men as separate personali- 
ties. 

The questions for bank advertisers to take 
up, at the outset, are: How do men’s minds 
act when a proposition is made to them? 
How can we attract men’s attention, in- 
terest them, convince them? 

The answers to these questions would 
easily expand into a book, if given with 
adequate detail. 

First, the advertiser must realize that 
the mind acts automatically, without con- 
scious prompting, along certain lines. Its 
invariable tendency is to act in some way. 
It cannot remain neutral. It favors or 
opposes everything presented, automatically, 
and at once, before reason or judgment 
are called into play. Absolutely, the first 
glimpse of an advertisement creates an im- 
pression, favorable, or unfavorable, before 
the reader takes in its significance, or 
knows more about it than the most obvious 
item of attraction—the title, the catch line, 
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or the cut; or, it may well be, the form 
and general appearance. 

This is called the “motor” principle. It 
is well to consider it carefully, and to re- 
member that it is necessary to so plan 
our advertisement that it will favorably 
affect this automatic mind-judgment. To 
do so involves many considerations, some 
of which have to do with the subtlest con- 
siderations of psychology. 


Psychology in Advertising. 


I had thought to avoid the use of this 
term. It has terrors for advertisers; yet 
the science it names is the very best friend 
and ally the advertiser has, or can have. 
It certainly does cover a multitude of sins, 
and is ignorantly employed to befuddle. 


‘that which it means to the advertiser is 
comparatively simple and easily under- 
stood. 


The approaches to men’s minds, so far 
as the advertiser is concerned, are the 
eyes. Not often does he attempt to reach 
the mind by other avenues, such as the 
ear, or the senses of smell and touch. The 
salesman may employ these other avenues, 
but the advertiser must signal to the 
mind through the eye. And the eye is an 
automaton, largely. It acts in certain ways, 
automatically. It “picks up” words, 
phrases, pictures, artistic forms, etc., and 
welcomes or rejects according as its powers 
are taxed. 

The eye should be studied by the .adver- 
tiser. He will learn that it favors cer- 
tain forms, and rejects others; that it 
willingly takes up one word, or two or three 
words if not too long, and passes them 
to the mind, without conscious effort on 
the part of the reader; that it neglects long 
sentences, until it is commanded to dwell 
upon them long enough to pass them on to 
the mind in sections, as it were. But ad- 
vertisers need to enlist the advocacy of the 
eye, quite irrespective of any effort of the 
will to control it. 

It is obviously not possible to enter into 
details here. It would be of interest to 
follow this lead to a statement of the 
exact automatic action and capacity of the 
eye in reading, or rather in selecting from 
the printed page that which it spontaneous- 
ly recommends the mind to note. It is 
interesting to know this, it does not require 
much study, and it means dollars to the 
advertiser. It does not only involve typog- 
raphy, but the illustrations, the form, the 
balance, the proportions, the harmony, the 
color, of the advertisement. It means that 
the advertiser must do a little studying— 
that he must read a few books, such as 
Huey’s “Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing,” Dow’s “Composition,” Scott’s “The 
Theory of Advertising,” and some others. 
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Getting The Reader’s Attention. 


These considerations deal with the ele- 
ment of attraction, the getting of the at- 
tention of the reader. When the eye has 
been arrested, for one fraction of a second, 
in its journey over the printed page, and 
induced to signal the mind for more at- 
tention, the advertiser must make his sug- 
gestion, which in turn opens the way to a 
consideration of his assertion. It is as 
though we spied a neighbor passing our 
house, to whom we wished to sell an auto 
which we believed the neighbor needed. 

“Hi, there!’ we shout—(attraction). 

“T’ve something good to tell you”—(sug- 
gestion). : 

“Heard you needed an auto,” etc., etc.,— 
(assertion). 

That is about the way of an advertise- 
ment that is built according to the teach- 
ings of psychology, except that it is 
far more difficult matter to attract atten- 
tion by means of a printed advertisement, 
and much more skill and_ consideration 
must be exercised. 


Important Details. 


In this connection, I must not fill more 
space than to say that each characteristic 
o. the advertisement mentioned offers op- 
portunity for an article, such, for example, 
as its form, its size, its proportions, its 
typography, its color (that is, the pro- 
portions of black and white); its head 
(or chief) line, its literary composition, its 
orderly unfolding of motive, etc. 

All of these things relate to the ad- 
vertisement’s chance to get a reading, but 
not to the effect produced by the reading. 
That, as Kipling said, is another story. 
It comes in for consideration after these 
other points have been dealt with, in the 
actual construction of the advertisement. 
The general policy of the campaign must of 
course be decided upon first. The body 
of the pretty girl is created before the 
charming costume which attracts our at- 
tention to her. I am not treating of the 
advertising campaign, nor of the goods to 
be sold, but of the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement—its power to draw to itself the 
attention of readers, and enable the story 
about the goods to get considered. 

If I could talk with every banker who 
contemplates advertising to increase the 
business of his bank, I am sure I could 
convince him of the wisdom of heeding the 
suggestions I have but feebly indicated 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Remarks on Financial Advertising Submitted for Comment. 


STUDENT of bank advertising has 
submitted for criticism the follow- 
ing samples of his work. 


SURPLUS 


Five Hundred and Ten Thousand 
Dollars 
EARNED IN 
TWENTY, Yc ARS 
This Means Close Attention to Business, 
Able, Conservative Management, The 
Employment of Every Modern Bank- 
ing Facility; Strict Integrity and Finan- 
cial Responsibility. 
Tue First Nationat Bank. 
Town. State. 


There are severai weak points in this ad- 
vertisement. In the first place, possible 
customers of a bank are likely to be more 
interested in how the advertising institu- 
tion can help them than they are in how well 
the bank itself and its directors have pros- 
pered. Surplus is a good thing to advertise, 
however, if the point is brought out 
strongly that it adds to the security of the 
institution. That is not done directly in 
this advertisement. It would be much 
stronger to print the $510,000 in figures 
rather than in words, as amounts are so 


much more commonly given that way that ~ 


the magnitude of the sum is much more 
quickly and strongly impressed upon the 
mind of the reader. The expressions used 
in the latter part of the advertisement are 
rather trite and general. It would be bet- 
ter to take one or two of these points and 
develop them by concrete instances, e. g., 
instead of saying “The employment of every 
modern banking facility,” tell about how 
the use of adding machines adds to the 
efficiency of the bank in caring for its cus- 
tomers’ interests. Instead of “financial re- 
sponsibility,” tell about the double liability 
of every stockholder of a national bank. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF A BANK 


AS 

EXECUTOR or ADMINISTRATOR 
It brings to the admin- 
istration of an estate the services of men 
trained in this work. 

It takes the burden and worry from 
shoulders unaccustomed to the task. 

It insures fidelity and accurate accounting. 


Is a wise move. 


Our Charter, Granted in 1880, 
Allows Us to Act in These Capacities. * 
FIDELITY TRUST CO. 


This ad. has a poor head. A head should 
never be as long as that unless it is in the 
form of a complete sentence, making some 
definite statement or claim. A better head 
would be “WHY A CORPORATION 
MAKES A BETTER EXECUYOR THAN 
AN INDIVIDUAL.” Then go ahead and 
tell why, and how, and bring the matter 
right home to the reader by showing him 
that the matter affects him personally. If 
you can mention instances (not necessarily 
with names) where money has heen saved 
by your company’s handling an estate, it is 
a splendid talking point. 

There is a mixed metaphor in the sen- 
tence reading: “It takes the burden and 
worry from shoulders unaccustomed to the 
task.” Worry shows itself in the face, not 
in the shoulders. There is a lack of clear- 
ness in the sentence: “Our charter allows 
us to act in these capacities.” What ca- 
pacities? Presumedly as executor and ad- 
ministrator as mentioned in the head, but 
it would add to the desirable clearness 
and definiteness to repeat those words here. 
Everyone who writes advertisements should 
study rhetoric and one of the first lessons 
to be learned is that of clearness. 


INTEGRITY CONSERVATISM 
MODERN METHODS 
FIDELITY STABILITY 
‘the Five Foundation Principles 
in the Conduct of Our Relations 
With Our Depositors. 
Biank Nationa Bank. 


These foundation principles are good but 
they are not all-inclusive. Shouldn’t 


VAN NORDEN 
TRUST COMPANY 
Reserve February 15, 38% 
Reserve “ 17, 38% 
Reserve “ 18, 40% — 
Reserve “ 19, 39% 
Reserve “ 20, 41% 


Reserve required by law, 15% 


FIFTH AVE. & 60th ST., N.Y, 


"Nuff Said. 
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ability, experience and good judgment come 
in there somewhere? Honest, conservative, 
faithful and stable business men fail some- 
times -because they lack ability, experience 
and good judgment. “The five foundation 
principles in the conduct of our relations 
with our depositors” is ponderous. Re- 
lations “exist” anyway. You can’t “con- 
duct” them. Why not say: “These are some 
of the things that ought to give you con- 
fidence when you do your banking business 
with us,” or something like that. 


RULE I. 
FOR BANK DEPOSITORS 
“Deposit With the Bank That Shows 
Progress.” 


In 1880 our capital was $100,900. 
In 1907 it is $500,000. 
In 1880 our surplus was $10,000. 
In 1907 it is $100,000. 
In 1880 our deposits were $300,000. 
In 1907 they are $3,000,000. 
WE WOULD LIKE YOUR BUSINESS. 
COMMERCIAL TRUST CO. 


It is a splendid idea to show how well 
your institution has grown, but as every 
healthy bank or trust company shows 
progress, would it not be better to qualify 
your rule by saying, “Deposit with the 
bank that shows the most progress,” if your 
institution answers that description. It is 
not advisable for a trust company to call 
itself a bank in its advertising. There is 
no value in that sentence “We would like 
your business.” Of course you would, but 
it is more tactful and better advertising 
to tell your reader “We want to help you 
push your business,” or “It will be to our 
mutual advantage if you become one of 
our customers and learn by actual ex- 
perience just how we can help you.” 


ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY 
IN THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF 
Tue Unirep Trust Co. 
OF 
New York. 
This advertisement is strong in its sim- 
plicity. It tells its story at a glance. It 
is an ideal ad. for small space. 


Bond Advertising. 


Chicago, Ill., March 18, 


Editor Publicity Department: 

I have followed with considerable interest 
your series of talks regarding bank adver- 
tising in The Bankers Magazine and I must 
say that I think that in most cases you have 
hit the nail squarely on the head. 


1908. 
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I should like to know what you think of 
the enclosed circular of The Union Trust 
Co., which I recently got out for them as 
their advertising manager. I refer, of course, 
to its character, good, bad, or indifferent, a; 
an advertising proposition. The idea is to 
get out these circulars in a series of which 
this is the first. I will anticipate reading 
your frank criticism. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. B. HAZELWOOD. 


This circular is not radically differen! 
from other bond circulars in general style 
but is particularly good of its class. I) 
considering the matter from an advertisin; 
standpoint, it makes all the difference i) 
the world to whom the circular goes. | 
it is to be read largely by persons alread: 
more or less familiar with investments an: 
financial terminology, this circular givin 
the facts about each security offered i: 
the customary formal manner ought to fi! 
the bill all right as it gives complete in- 
formation in each case and the circular ji 
well printed. ‘The company’s emblem an 
confidence inspiring facts about the Unio 
Trust Company are also well brought out. 
Instead of making “Union Trust Compan 
Bond Circular” the main line on the cover, 
why not make that title a secondary feature 
and use for the principal display a lin: 
something like this: EXCELLENT BON] 


INVESTMENTS OFFERED BY THE 
UNION TRUST CO.? 
To advertise its investments to persons 


who have little technical financial knowledge 
the wisest plan for this or any other com- 
pany, would be to get out a booklet like 
“A rinancial Courtship,” issued by a prom- 
inent Boston house, explaining all about 
bonds in simple language, or something 
like the following extract from a booklet of 
tne Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn: 


bonds—what are they? Two 


Now as to 
Let us dissect 


most people they are Greek. 
one. 

The city of New York is to build a high 
school. It will need $100,000 to complet: 
the building. 

This amount may be raised in either of 
two ways. First, the whole amount may be 
placed in one year’s tax levy. This would b« 
the easiest and quickest method. But to 
pay for all public improvements in_ this 
manner would bring down on the heads of 
those in office, the unending wrath of the 
tax payers. 

In due time the Home Savings Bank will 
buy these bonds and receive for its money, 
fifty nicely engraved notes, promises to pay 
—bonds, each of which calls for the payment 
of $2,000 with interest at four per cent. One 
of these will be due each year for fifty years, 
thus spreading the debt lightly over this 
long time. The burden will not be felt and 
all using that building will share in its pay- 
ment. 

The attorney will likewise see to it that 
all the laws governing such cases are com- 
plied with and that they are in every re- 
spect what they claim to be. 

Now the faith, the credit and the taxing 
power of the city of New York are behind 
these bonds and they are good. Come what 
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nay, they will be paid. They are as good 


is gold. 


Another advertiser small 


nvestors says: 


appealing to 


carefully 
them for 


bonds we offer have been 
erutinized and we recommend 

onservative and safe investment. 
If you should need money in the future 
or any purpose, the bond can be readily 
old, in all likelihood at a profit, for good 
onds increase in value as the years go by. 
Should you need money temporarily, you 
an readily borrow on the bond. 

A bond combines, above all other 
f investment, the virtues of safety, 
enience and good interest. 

A mortgage on real estate 
etter interest, but it is_not as convenient 
» sell or to borrow upon, nor is it any 
ifer. (A mortgage is a lien upa@n property 
nly; a bond is a lien both upon the prop- 
rty and upon the income of the corporation 
ssuing it.) 


The 


forms 
con- 


pays slightly 


Some Western Advertising. 


Little Rock, Ark., March 20, 1998. 

‘ditor Publicity Department: 

We are sending you a few copies of adver- 
tisements that we are running in the local 
paper on the front page. We would like to 
ave your opinion of this style of ad. 


Yours truly, 
CHAS. McKEE, Vice-President, 
State National Pank. 


The copy of the ads. is as follows: 


March 14th, 1908. 
Mr. John Doe, 
CITY 


My Dear Sir:— 

I am a merchant and do an annual busi- 
ness of $300,000, and I find the State Na- 
tional Bank both able and willing to take 
are of all my business wants. The officers 
and directors are men of long and successful 
experience in business affairs, and they 
know what to do with a proposition when 
it is put up to them. The large capital, 
$500,000, fully paid up, enables them to un- 
dertake many things for their customers 
that banks with a smaller capital cannot do. 

By all means place your account with the 
State National Bank. You will be treated 
right and it will do you good. 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD ROE. 


March 18th, 1908. 
Mr. John Doe, 
CITY 


My Dear Sir:— 

Here are some of your 
doing business with us: 
Ist—Paid-in capital of $500,000, the 

in the state. 
°d—Government supervision examination and 
sworn published statement. 

di—The most courteous treatment by officers 

and employes. 

th—Commercial and Savings Departments. 

Now, Mr. Doe, we will have your check 

ok ready for you this afternoon. 

Yours very truly, 
STATE NATIONAL BANK, 
By CHAS. McKEE, Vice-President. 


“advantages” in 


largest 


This idea is all right to use for a while 
as a change from regular ad. copy. There 
are probably quite a few bankers in the 
“effete East” who would not call this dig- 
nified advertising, but it is interesting, per- 
sonal and undoubtedly true, so we see no 
reason why it is not all right. If it makes 
people read and act favorably its purpose 
has been accomplished and it is good ad- 
vertising. 


> 


BANK AD MEN, 


Pittsburgh Financial Advertisers Have an 
Organization. 


HE Bankers’ Ad Association of Pitts- 
burgh was organized in the early 
part of 1906. On January 25 of that 

year a constitution was adopted and twenty 
charter members enrolled representing as 
many banks and trust companies of the 
Pittsburgh Clearing-House District. 

As outlined in the Associations’ con- 
stitution, the objects of the organization 
are: 


(1) The study of bank and trust com- 
pany advertising, with a view to furthering 
and protecting the interests of the bank- 
ing institutions of the Pittsburgh district. 

(2) Mutual helpfulness through the in- 
terchange of ideas and the meeting together 
of men interested in similar lines of work. 

(3) Concerted effort to educate the 
public in regard to practical banking mat- 
ters. 

The Association is active and growing, 
being in a more prosperous condition now 
than ever before. Many new members, rep- 
resenting important banks, have been en- 
rolled during the past few weeks. 

A board of managers for this year has 
been elected as follows: Alexander Dunbar, 
secretary and treasurer, Guarantee Title & 
Trust Company; Edwin B. Wilson, adver- 
tising manager, Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany; H. S. Hershberger, vice-president, 
West End Savings & ‘Trust Company; 
George K. Reed, advertising manager, 
Colonial Trust Company; J. F. W. Evers- 
man, cashier, German National Bank; L. E. 
Husemen, cashier, Diamond Savings Bank; 
Paul C. Dunlevy, treasurer, East End Sav- 
ings & Trust Company; Charles E. Scheutz, 
cashier, Western Deposit Savings Bank; A. 
D. Sallee, advertising manager, Mellon 
National Bank. 

The Board of Managers organized by 
electing the following officers: A. D. Sallee, 
president; G. K. Reed, first vice-president; 
H. S. Hershberger, second vice-president; 
E. B. Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 
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EDUCATING THE PUBLIC. 


The Importance of Making Your Advertisements 
Tell Something. 


AVINGS banks and other institutions 
soliciting small accounts need to keep 
up a constant campaign of educa- 

tion to get new depositors. The lessons in 
the course ought to be simple ones in the 
main, because many persons not capable 
of understanding too technical financial 
language can nevertheless see the ad- 
vantages of saving money and can be in- 
fluenced by advertising that is interesting 
and easy to comprehend. 

How one country bank does this is 
illustrated by the following matter from a 
leaflet headed “County Banks and the 
People” issued by the First National Bank 
of West Elizabeth, Pa.: 


The People’s Bank. 


Every man, woman and child living in the 
vicinity of a country bank, should be in- 
terested in that bank and its prosperity. 
They may not realize it, but the country 
bank performs important work in the com- 
munity in which it is established, affecting 
all the inhabitants thereof. 

Under government or state supervision it 
becomes a safe place for the deposit of your 
money. Through its connection with the 
banks in the large reserve cities, it facili- 
tates the buying and selling of goods at the 
minimum of expense. It promotes thrift 
among the people by paying interest on their 
savings. Through its officers it is able ts 
give good advice about the investment of 


ter 


The working capital of a 
bank may easily be too 


ey 


large. 
This condition exists when 


money and to shield its customers from the 
lure of the get-rich-quick schemes. The 
country bank is really the people’s bank and 
it can become more a servant of the people 
by the people making use of its facilities. 
One dollar will make you a welcome de- 
positor in this bank and that dollar may be 
the start of your success in life. It will be 
as carefully cared for as larger sums. 
Small borrowers, especially if customers, 
are welcome at this bank. Some questions 
the banker asks himself and the borrowers 
are: “Is the security good?” “Will the 
note be paid when due, or if not paid in 
full, will it be reduced?’ (Because debts 
never grow smaller of themselves.) “Is the 
money really needed for some wise pur- 
pose?” If these questions are satisfactorily 
answered you can borrow $20 or less, or 
$20 or more, depending upon circumstances. 
For our customers, we transmit money to 
any part of the United States free of charge. 
From now on we will do this for others, 
when the amount is $50.00 or less. 
This bank is your bank and its services 
your services for the asking. 


This is good stuff. There is little in it 
that is not intelligible to all possible de- 
positors. The expression “large reserve 
cities” may not convey a very definite idea 
to most people. It should have been ex- 
plained. 


It is a good idea to have advertising 
matter on cards or slips suitable to enclose 
with correspondence or passbooks or to 
be taken by visitors at the bank. It is 
an inexpensive form of advertising and it 
pays. The Merchants & Clerks Savings 
Bank of Toledo, O., prints a little card as 


2 
The working capital of a 
bank is the sum of its paid 


capital, surplus and undi« 
vided profits. 


ey 


The manner fn which the 
capital of a bank is invested 
is of great importance to de- 
positors. 

The working capital of | 
the MELLON NATIONAL 
BANK of Pittsburgh—more 
than Six Million Dollars—is 
invested in choice com- 
mercial paper, and in 
United States and other 
high-grade bonds. ° 

The paper matures from 
day to day and the bonds are 
readily marketable. 

The bank owns no real 
estate, or other slowly- 
convertible investment, and 
is always in positfon to 
quickly liquidate its assets 
without loss. 

This permits the bank to 
hold its entire resources for 
the accommodation of its 
depositors in time of need. 


S14 Smithiie}4 st. 8 Titth ave, 


the earnings are not large 
enough to show a reason- 
able return upon the sur- 
plus and undivided profits, 
as well as upon the capital 
stock. 

Last year the MELLON 
NATIONAL BANK of 
PITTSBURGH earned 
$704,505.23 — more than 
12% on its combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided 
profits. This is twice the 
average rate of local bank 
earnings during the same 
period. 

On account of this large 
earning power the manage- 
ment can afford to be, and 
is, very safe and conserva- 
tive. 

They do not risk deposi- 
tors’ money in hazardous 
undertakings, nor do they 
make loans upon question- 
able paper. 

Those seeking a connec- 
tion with a conservatively 
capitalized bank are invited 
to call. 

514 Smithield St, 109 Filth Ave. 


The ownership of the cap- 
ital stock of a bank must be 
taken into consideration in 
determining the strength of 
the institution. 

Men who have invested 
millions of their own money 
in a bank will be very con- 
servative in its manage- 
ment. 

The capital of the MEL- 
LON NATIONAL BANK of 
Pittsburgh—more than Six 
Million Dollars, including 
surplus—is owned by those 
who are active in the man- 
agement of the business. 

They have more at stake 
than any depositor and may 
be depended upon to con- 
tinue the policy which has 
made the bank a synonym 
for safety. 

Those who value strength 
in a bank are invited to 
open an account. No limit, 
either high or low, is placed 
upon the amount of the in- 
itial deposit. 


51g SmithBela St. 409 Fifth Ave, 


Informative Publicity. 


It is a physical safeguard 
against loss to depositors 
and should be large enough 
to protect them in the event 
of the worst possible con- 
tingency. 

The MELLON NATIONA 
BANK of PITTSBURG 
has a working capital of 
more than Six MiHion Dol- 
lars, all invested in choice 
securities and the best 
short-time commercial pa- 
per. It is readily converti- 
ble igto ¢ash in any kind of 
a market. 

The fact that the capital 
actually increased steadily 
during the recent strin- 
gency is sufficient assur- 
ance that it will continue 
to fully protect depositors 
under the most adverse 
conditions. 

This protection is freely 
offered to those who wish to 
deposit sums in any amount, 

514 Smithfield Street. 
409 Fifth Avenue. 
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part of its campaign of popular education. 
it reads as follows: 


READ THESE FACTS ABOUT 


The Merchants & Clerks Savings Bank 
338 Summit Street, 


TOLEDO, O. 


\rganized over thirty-seven years. 

he third oldest Savings Bank in Ohio. 

las a paid in Capital of $150,000. 

las an earned Surplus of $150,000. 

Has additional Undivided Profits of over 
las never missed a dividend twice a year 
since its incorporation. 

Ias paid its stockholders in dividends over 
$809,000. 

ts stock commands a higher price than any 
other Savings Bank stock in Toledo; 
and is closely held by representative 
business men and capitalists. 

Has a Board of Directors that directs. 

Has all of its loans passed upon by a Finance 
Committee, which meets daily. 

lias its books, loans and securities thorough- 
ly examined frequently by an Examin- 
ing Committee. 
officers are men of years of banking 
experience, its President and Vice-Pres- 
ident having been in the banking busi- 
ness longer than any other two Bank 
officials in Toledo. 

s investments are represented by over 
$1,100,000 in first mortgages on real es- 
tate; and nearly $400,000 in the highest 
grade Government, Municipal, School 
and County Bonds. ‘ 

It owns the building which it occupies for 
its Banking room. 

Has over 4,500 open accounts on its books; 
and deposits of over $1,300,000. 

Has paid over $475,000 in interest to its de- 
positors. 


Strength of Savings Banks. 


The Siegfried Advertising Agency of 
New York has prepared a booklet on “The 
Great Strength of Savings Banks in Finan- 
cial Crises” for the Oswego, N. Y., City 
Savings Bank. It contains a very good line 
of talk as may be judged from this ex- 
tract: 


The great strength of Savings Banks at 
any time lies in the character of their man- 
agement, the restricted nature of their law- 
ful investments, their practical ownership 
by the depositors, their effort for security 
rather than profit, and in time of financial 
crises, the power they have to prevent the 
hoarding of money by their depositors. They 
have demonstrated this strength by some of 
them having an honorable history of 75 
years, and not only coming through every 
panic unharmed, but in every panic showing 
themselves veritable Gibraltars of financial 
strength. They have earned the confidence 
of the public by deserving it, and should 
ae as confidence through good times 
an » 


Another good piece of educational bank 
advertising is a booklet entitled “What is 


a Savings Bank?” written by W. H. Knif-* 


fin, Jr, and issued by the Home Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. It bears a_ sub-title 


“A Modest Little Book on Banking for 
Those Who Do Not Know” and some of 
the subheads in the booklet are: “The 
Mission of the Bank;” “Stock vs. Mutual;” 
“How a New Bank is Started;” “They 
Work Without Pay;” “Where Does the 
Money Go?;” “The Mortgage—a Security 
Par Excellence ;” “Working for You.” This 
booklet is written in plain language and 
is not only plainly written but is interest- 
ing as well. It concludes with this friendly 
handshake: 4 


“If you need a bit of advice concerning 
investments or money matters in general, 
come in and let us talk it over for we will 
be your friends.” 


The Detroit United Bank is running a 
series of informative banking talks in good 
space in the Detroit newspapers, the mat- 
ter appearing over the signature of Frank 
B. Leland, president. 


Informative Advertising. 


Talk No. 1 is as follows: 


With the purpose of informing depositors 
upon some salient features of the existing 
banking laws of this state, a few short 
articles will be submitted from time to time 
under above heading. There will be no at- 
tempt to make anything like a complete 
analysis of our laws relating to banks, but 
only such points will be touched upon as it is 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JOLIET 
110 NORTH OTTAWA STREET 


Do You Know 


That this bank was one of the first National banks ever organ- 
ized. 

That it is the oldest bank in Joliet. 

ee ee ee ee aa te 


That it holds the highest position on the Roll of Honor of dny 
bank in Will County. 

That its officers never sign bonds. 

That it does not carry “Premiums” as an asset. 

‘That its officers never invest a dollar in stocks: 

That it carries no past due or doubtful paper as an asset. 

That it never loans more than 10 per cent of its capital and 
surplus to ahy one person or firm. 


the Herring-Hall-Marvin Co. 
That it is protected against Forgery by the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency. 


That it is protected against Robbery or Hold-up by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
That it loans the finest steel Home Savings Banks free to its, 


customers. 
e 
~~ _]_—_—>_— ll L——]— —S===== 
YOU CAN OPEN AN ACCOUNT BY DEPOSITING ONE DOLLAR 
Good Stuff. 
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A Good Blotter Series. 


thought will be of the greatest interest to 
bank depositors. 

Courts and law writers, as well as bankers 
themselves agree in classifying banks as 
Banks of Deposit, Banks of Discount and 
Banks of Circulation. All banks receive de- 
posits. The classification of banks as above 
therefore arises principally from other kinds 
of business transacted by the banks. 

A savings bank receives deposits and or- 
dinarily invests the greater part of these 
deposits in certain selected securities, but a 
savings bank does not du a discount busi- 
ness nor does it issue bills to be circulated 
as money. 

Banks of Discount receive deposits, dis- 
count commercial paper, make loans either 
with or without collateral security, issue 
bills of exchange, ete., but do not issue bank 
notes. 

Banks of Circulation issue bank notes 
payable to bearer, that is, money, and also 
usually do a discount business and receive 
commercial deposits, but ordinarily do not 
accept savings accounts. 

Frequently one bank does all these differ- 
ent kinds of business. 

In Michigan all business pertaining to 
banking is now transacted by three classes 
of institutions—commercial banks (either 
National or State), savings banks and trust 
companies. All incorporated banks and 
trust companies doing business in Michigan, 
except national banks, are incorporated un- 
der either what is known as the General 
Banking Law or the Trust Company Law. 
The business transacted under these laws, 
permissibly or otherwise, is very general and 
complex. With one exception, the three 
hundred and thirty state banks now doing 
business in Michigan are organized to do 
both a commercial and a savings bank busi- 


ness, although, as a matter of fact, six of 
these banks do not transact a commercial 
business. The trust companies do not only 


a general trust business, such as adminis- 
tering estates, acting as trustees, receivers, 
ete., but some of them also do a very large 
business in receiving deposits and loaning 
money, which latter character of business 
many believe would more properly be trans- 
acted by banks. 

It is my view that business which may be 
transacted by banks and trust companies 
should be closely delimited by law. A com- 
mercial bank should not be permitted to do 
a savings bank business, a savings bank 
should not be permitted to do a commercial 
banking business, and a trust company 
should not be permitted to transact banking 
business at all, whether savings or commer- 
cial. Each of these financial institutions 
has a proper and ample field of its own and 
should be restricted to that field. The fact 


is that modern banking and trust company 
business falls within certain easily recog- 
nized classifications, so that the kind of 
institution with which any particular busi- 
ness should be transacted is readily deter- 
minable. 

Send for booklet BANKING BY MAIL 
fully illustrating the system INTRODUCED 
BY THIS BANK under which it is as easy 
for persons residing at a distance to carry 
their savings account with a strong metro- 
politan bank as for those residing in Detroit 

Address all correspondence to The Detroit 
United Bank, 206 Griswold St., Detroit, 


Mich. 
FRANK B. LELAND, President. 


This is a good talk, but Mr. Leland 
could have told as much in less space and 
thus, at the same time, make the ad. 
more readable and less expensive. For 
example, instead of saying in the opening 
sentence: “With the purpose of informing 
depositors upon some salient features of 
the existing banking laws of this state, etc.,” 
would it not be better to say: “From time 
to time we are going to tell you here some 
of the things you ought to know about 
banking?” 

That last sentence of the “talk” is too 
heavy also. If somebody were to ask 
personally about these things Mr. Leland 
probably would not say: “The fact is that 
modern banking and trust company busi- 
ness falls within certain easily recognized 
classifications, so that the kind of institu- 
tion with which any particular business 
should be transacted is readily determin- 
able.” Probably he would say something 
like this: “The banking business now-a-days 
is divided up so that it’s not hard to tell 
just where you ought to go for any par- 
ticular service.” 

This bank is on the right track, but we 
think that a study of the advertising of 
two other Michigan advertisers—the Postum 
Cereal Co. and the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co.—might be helpful to it in show- 
ing how it is possible to make advertising 
at once interesting, instructive and dig- 
nified. 


PROOF READING. 


The Symbols Used in Correcting Proof. 


VERY person who has occasien to deal with advertising and printing ought to 


know how to correct proof. For the convenience of the readers of this department 


we print the following usual proofreader’s marks, with their meaning. 


~( #06 > w 


Ss 
A 
O 
V 
Oo 
9 
, 


Delete; take out or expunge. 
Left out; insert. 


Colon. 
A space, or more space, between letters or lines. 


Less space between words or letters. 


Hyphen. 


Bring a word or words to the beginning of a line; also, make a new paragraph. 
Directs attention to a broken or imperfect type. 

Period. 

Even spacing. 

Indent. 

Turn a reversed letter. 

Push down space. 

No space between woids or letters, close up. 


Comma. 


Apostrophe. 

One-em dash. 

‘Lwo-em dash. 

Quotation. 

Straighten a crooked line, or lines. 

Directs attention to a quadrat or space which improperly appears. 
Sink or depress a letter, word, or character raised above the proper level. 


Carry a word farther to the left or to the right. 


Elevate a letter, word or character, that is sunk below the proper level. 
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| Shows that a portion of a paragraph projects latterally beyond the rest. 


@ = Make a new paragraph. 


to roman, or from roman to italic. 
= Put in small capitals. 


= Put in capitals. 


Put in italic; also change according to the mark in the margin, as from italic 


Restore or retain words being crossed out, stet, being usually written in the mar- 


gin. 


wf. Wrong font; used when a character is of wrong size or style. 


tr. Transpose. 


l.c. Lower case, that is, put in small or common letters a word that has been printed 


in capitals or small capitals. 
Put in small capitals. 
Query; Is this right? 


&. caps. or sm. Cc. 


Qu. or Qy. or ? 
out, $s. ¢. 


Words are omitted, or are wanting, see copy. 


> 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET. 


The State Street Trust Co. Tells Boston’s History 
Graphically. 


HE illustration on the opposite page 
is made up of pages from an unusual 
booklet prepared by an advertising 

agency for the State Street Trust Co., of 
Boston. It is entitled “Boston’s Story in 
Inscriptions.” The idea is well executed, 
the printing being especially good. The 
advertising matter of the company is on a 
separate slip inserted in the book. In our 
judgment, it would have been better to 
have the advertising printed right on a 
page of the book, as the chances are very 
great that the book and the slip will be- 
come separated, and after all, the primary 
object of the company in getting out the 
book is to advertise itself, popular educa- 
tion on historical matters being a secondary 
consideration. 


> 


ABOUT BONDS. 
A Safe Method of Issue for Municipal Securities. 


HE Columbia Trust Company of New 
York in an attractive folder describes 
its method of safeguarding bond 


issues. The article is as follows: 


Policy of Adopting. 


In the administration of public affairs and 
especially of those involving the use and ex- 
penditure of the people’s money the greatest 
care and most exact system should be em- 
ployed. 

No one will deny that the various steps 
in the issue of bonds, representing many 
thousands of dollars of the people’s money, 


should be carefully guarded and provision 
made against over-issue and duplication, but 
no city has the facilities for the production 
of its bonds and must entrust this business 
to others upon whose faithfulness depends 
not only the items mentioned, but, in no 
— degree, the credit of the city 
self. 

The most desirable agent for a munici- 
pality to employ for the purpose is, mani- 
festly, a responsible trust company having 
substantial capital, conservatively managed 
by men of known integrity, and subject to 
frequent inspection by the state authorities. 
When the officers of such a trust company 
have made the subject of public obligations 
a special study for many years and, as a 
result of their experience, have developed a 
method, providing adequate safeguards for 
their issue, there remains no doubt as to the 
propriety of entrusting to it the preparation 
of bonds, particularly when the trust com- 
pany by endorsing a certificate on each bond 
becomes responsible for its genuineness and 
provides an easy means for its identification 
at any time during the life of the loan. 


Convenience. 


The experience gained in directing hun- 
dreds of bond issues enables the Trust Com- 
pany to relieve officials, on whom falls the 
burden of issuing bonds, of much responsi- 
bility, which they would otherwise have to 
bear, and to in many ways serve their con- 
venience. 

The Trust Company has acquired all of 
the facilities necessary to properly safeguard 
the preparation and issue of municipal bonds 
and these facilities, as well as the active 
assistance and advice of the company’s 
officers, are at the service of public officials 
who, if they so desire, may leave to the com- 
pany all the details of the preparation, issue 
and delivery of their bonds, knowing that 
every item will be carefully attended to 
without worry or trouble to themselves. 


Cost. 


The Trust Company in providing adequate 
safeguards against the possibility of duplica- 
tion has necessarily had recourse to the most 
elaborate and expensive steel engraving, but 
has, nevertheless, been able to keep the cost 
of individual issues within the limits of econ- 
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ATLANTIC AVENUE 
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FRANKLIN WAS BAPTIZED ON THE DAY OF HS BIRTH JAN. I7, 1706 
THE PRESENT STRUCTURE WAS BUILT IN [729 
HELD MANY OF THE TOWN MEETINGS FROM 1761 TO 1775 
HANCOCK AND WARREN RELPED TO MOULD PUBLIC OPINION 
ON MARCH 6, 1770 AFTER THE BOSTON MASSACRE BY UNANIMOUS VOTE 
‘THE TOWN PEOPLE DEMANDED THE REMOVAL OF THE KING'S REGIMENTS 
DECEMBER 16.1775 WAS HELD THE MEETING WHICH PRECEDED THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TEA 
HERE WERE DELIVERED FROM 1771 TO 1775 THE ARNUAL ORATIONS 
BY LOVELL WARREN CHURCH AND K 
WHICH KEPT THE MEMORY OF THE MASSACRE FRESH IN THE MINDS 
OF THE PEOPLE 
THIS BUILDING IS A LANDMARK. 
IN THE ANNALS OF LIBERTY 
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From an Interesting Booklet of the State Street Trust Co., Boston. 
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omy for even the smaller municipalities and 
school districts. 

Not only has the expense of preparation 
been kept down but the added market value 
of the bonds, by reason of being so issued, is 
usually much more than the entire charge 
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for engraving and _ certification, 
municipality, by 
the issue of its securities. not only safe- 
guards the interests of its taxpayers but, in 
doing so, secures for the bonds the highest 
obtainable price. 


thus the 
adopting this method for 


»—> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


OME good sentences for bank adver- 
tising are: 


A dollar saved is two dollars better 
than a dollar spent. 


Why let the other fellow bank your 
money ? 

Fifty years of safe banking. 

With your persistence and our 4% your 


account will grow rapidly. 

Commonsense has saved more than bril- 
liancy has ever made. 

The foundation of thrift is a 
bank account. 

A well selected trust company often saves 
a man’s character as well as his purse. 

What are you going to do when you are 
old—work or rest? 

This bank stands for all that is highest 
and best along financial lines. 

The interest paid on mercantile accounts 
offsets many business expenses and repre- 
sents an additional percentage of profit. 

The only certain way to comfort and in- 
dependence is to save money and deposit it 
where it will accumulate interest. 

The man who earns a small salary and 
saves part of it will soon be better off than 
he who earns a large salary and spends it 
all. 


savings 





Something Different. 


Don’t fail occasionally to look squarely 
in the face the fact that you are going to 
grow old and that you will need an income, 
perhaps, many years after you have reached 
a point where you cannot earn one. 


We actually found this in an advertise- 
ment of a small Illinois bank: 


“We give the same careful banking to 
others as they would exact of us.—Matt. 
vii. 12.” 

The fool-killer must have been asleep at 
the switch when he let the perpetrator of 
this get by. If anybody accuses the writer 
of this ad. of having been present when the 
brains were passed around, this will prove 
a conclusive alibi for him. 


Here is some very unconventional bank 
advertising by Gimbel Brothers, the well 
known Philadelphia department store firm: 


“Dear, dear,’ said many good friends, 
when some months ago we opened a bank 
in the Chestnut Street Annex; ‘‘why any 
more banks?” 


And we answered, “because thousands of 
people are overawed by the big banks and 
therefore never open an account.’’ Because, 
further, it will be handy to men to give 
their wives a household allowance that they 
can bank here and check on as they need. 

And because we'll make a story of it all 
and set thousands to thinking—and hundreds 
to saving. Furthermore, we'll allow liberal 
interest— 

3 per cent. 
counts. 

4 per cent. on savings accounts. 
And this is how it’s working out— 

We Have Fifty Thousand Accounts. 


Most city banks haven't a fourth 
many. 


on balances in checking ac- 


that 


The following explanation of the emblem 
of the Appomattox Trust Co., of Peters- 
burg, Va., illustrated herewith, is very in- 
teresting: 


To the world at large, the word Appo- 
mattox suggests only the defeat of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Very well, accept 
that and its symbol is a broken sword; but 
it is not thrown down and abandoned, nor 
lowered on account of intimidation. It is 
held ‘‘at guard’? and while in this position 
irresistible force, broken 
wreath of immortality 


is broken by an 
but 
and 


crowned with a 
is without stain. 
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To amplify the Crest we look to the shield 
nd see that the contending parties are the 
‘nited States and the Confederate States, 
nd the Confederate Battle Flag is begin- 


APPOMATTOX. 


An Unusual Emblem. 


ing to be furled. Between the two flags is 

ithe bugle suggested by the line from Bayard 
Taylor. “The bugle sang truce’ and for 
ear we might not instantly catch the import 
intended, we have below the Bugle Call, 
“Cease Firing.”’ 


In regard to the unusual design of the 
Austin North Bank of Billings, Mont., 
shown in this department, Mr. North says: 


As a subscriber to the Bankers Magazine 
I have been very much interested in your 
Publicity Department as we have done a 
very large amount of advertising for many 
years and know how difficult it is to place 
paying ads. 

We have been using a bank design a little 
different than anything I have noticed else- 
where, and enclose you a little advertising 
showing same, both as a “‘cut,’’ and when 
set up from ordinary type in any old print 
shop. You will also note that the ‘“‘AN” in 
the centre of the design are also the own- 
er’s initials. 

We are getting out a new booklet and will 
be pleased to send you one when issued, as 
it will show interior views of our banking 
room, which is also differently arranged than 
inything we have run across elsewhere. 
Business is increasing very rapidly with the 
new year, many new people are coming, 
nd we look for a very prosperous year. 


This is an interesting design. The ad. 
itself is good, but we think it is open to at 
least one criticism. Its typographical ar- 
rangement is such that the reader gets the 
impression that the deposits amount to 
$250,000, whereas it is evident on closer 
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study that it is the “Responsible Resources” 
that amount to that figure. 

In explanation of its ability to pay five 
per cent. interest on deposits this bank 
says: 


Pillings is a hustling, wide-awake, rapidly 
growing city in the very heart of the great 
irrigated Yellowstone Valley where fortunes 
are being made, but a large amount of 
money is required to improve and develop 
the country. Our customers are the most 
thrifty people and can afford to pay us well 
for short time loans so that we make the 
difference. We know the people, know their 
lands and their ability to pay. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 
BOOSTING BILLINGS 


Ba NORTH 4 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Responsible Resources 
$250,000.00 


DEPOSITS 


of one dollar or more received on open 
checking account or interest bearing 


Certificates of Deposit 


Bring us your account. 


R. E. STONER, Casuter. 


Breezy Western Advertising. 


Mr. H. Raymond Campbell of Newburgh, 
N. Y., writes the advertising for the New- 
burgh Savings Bank. The ad. reproduced 
is good in copy but not so good in type 
“set up.” It is too fussy in appearance. 
If the printer would consent to dispense 
with ruies and ornaments and put some of 
the strength of simplicity into his set up 
he would help his advertisers and improve 
the looks of his paper. 
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“Riches are a closed door— 
double locked. Systematic 
saving is the only key.’’ 


U0 know your pres- 
ent earning capa- 
city. You know 

that you can, if you will, 
save a part of your earn- 
ings every month. 


4 Per Cent 


B overs : PAID ON 
inane Loy a 4 ote io ALL 
Sas io he heeadone SUMS FROM 
ONE DOLLAR 
TO 


a mental condition , that 
is @ sure forerunner of 
an old age of want. 
THREE 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 


Act upon your own in- 
itiative—open a savings 
account now—waile you 
are regularly employed 
aud can save a little ev- 
ery month 


Saving 
Salary? 


Deny yourself if neces- 
sary. The trifiing in- 
dulgences that you may 
give up in order to get 
ahead count for nothing 
anyway. 

TU The things that do 
count are the strengthen- 

IN ing of character—the de- 
Ht NDRED velopment of will power 
THOUSAND =the freedom from worry 
“4 and a feeting of jepend- 

DOLLARS ence that a substantial 
savings account assures. 


Newburgh Savings Bank 
— 


Rather Fussy Typography. 


| 4% 


As a fearful warning to advertisers, we 
reproduce three “stock” cuts which are 
typical of the cuts that adorn (?) the ads. 
of many banks throughout the country, 
especially in the newspapers of smaller 
communities. We are not prepared to say 
that these cuts are worse than no cuts. Of 
course, it may be that they are so bad that 
they are good. That is to say, a ridiculous 
cut in an ad. may attract attention and 
make discussion just as much as a sensible 
one. But while, as Shakespeare said “Bet- 
ter be damned than not mentioned at all,” 
why isn’t it possible to get really attractive 
stock advertising cuts as cheaply as these 
monstrosities and insure favorable. notice 
and comment on your advertising? 

There is no objection to Father Time per 
se, but we have seen better portraits of him 
than this. A “Happy New Year” greeting 
is all right but why attach it to a wreath 
of crepe like this? That “Make Your” cut 
could be used as well to advertise Hand 
Sapolio as a savings bank only the Sapolio 
people are too good advertisers to use any- 
thing as poor as that. There is a great field 
for the man who will get up some really 
attractive and effective stock cuts for the 


advertising of small banks, which are now 
compelled to use such antediluvian speci- 
mens as are here shown. 


Some Appropriate (?) Stock Cuts. 
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THE 


‘COMMERCIAL 
SAVINGS aia co 


WILLIAMSON BUILOIN 
AVENUE AND F 


SUCCEEDING 

THE DIME 
SAVINGS AND BANKING 

COMPANY 


THE PLAZA BANK 


Forti AVENUE AND Frrty-eieiren Sterner. New 


BEING MONT CONV EN 


BUSINESS 


ENTLY LOC aT 
YoU EVERY FACILITY vor 


Making Location Clear. 


An important part of every advertise- 
ment is the statement of the location of 
the place of business of the advertiser. We 
show by. reproductions how some banks 
specially emphasize their location. It is a 
great mistake for a bank to send out any 
piece of advertising literature without its 


BANK AT THE HOLSTON—U. S. DEPOSITORY-—51¢ S GAY ST. 


Save Ten Per Cent 
of Your Wages or Salary and 
Put it in The Holston 


If you will, you can save TEN PER CENT of what you eam You may sy 
you can't do it, but have you ever tried? 

If you make ten dollars a week you can save one. If you make fifty dollars « month 
you can save five. Such » plan will soon give you a snug nest egg in the Holston, and 
when once this plan is easy to carry out. 

ONE DOLLAR opens an acouat here and to your savings deposits we add mterest 
quarterly, not only taking care of your money. but paying you for the use of same. If 
you have eever saved why nat sart now, on the plan suggested above It's worth the 
tn 


Holston National Bank 


DAVID A. ROSENTHAL, 
Presdent. Vice-President. 
CECIL M. BAKER. Active Vice-President 
RALPH W. SROWN, A. ©. HARMON, 
Cashier. 


JOSEPH P. GAUT, 


Definite Advice. 


location as well as its name appearing on 
it. You cannot tell how far your adver- 
tisement may go, so do not curb its useful- 
ness by sending it out without your address 
on it. The leaflet of the Columbia Trust 
Co. of New York, commented upon else- 
where, has this defect. Newspaper adver- 


tising of the Fourth National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala., also lacks this important 
statement of exact location. The good ad. 
of the Holston National Bank with its 
definite savings talk, would be better if 


‘it indicated that the institution is located 


in Knoxville. 


The reproduction of the Banking by Mail 
Department is from a handsome booklet 
prepared by Guy W. Eskridge for the 
Planters National Bank of Richmond, Va. 
‘tne book is particularly well illustrated and 
printed and the text matter is a good ex- 
position of the service offered by this strong 
institution. 


The illustration we reproduce showing the 
main entrance to the Third National Bank 
of Springfield, Mass., is from an excellent 
booklet just issued by that institution. A 
good paragraph in the booklet is this: 

A CORDIAL invitation is extended to the 
public to visit our new banking rooms and 
inspect our vaults and other equipment. 
Your visit will be made as agreeable and 


pleasant as possible, whether you have busi- 
ness relations with us or not. 


This letter of the Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia is a strong one and ought to 
be a business puller: 
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Dear Sir: 

Investment Banking, as compared with 
Commercial Banking, has held the attention 
of our business community for some time. 

A Commercial Bank’s business is based 
mainly upon one, two, three or four months’ 
notes, which are constantly being made and 
as constantly paid, because the needs of the 
makers are continually changing with the 
production and consumption of commodities. 

To use Commercial Funds for investment 
purposes, constitutes Investment Banking, 
curtails legitimate business enterprises tu 
the same extent, promotes speculation and, 
if not checked, threatens the very founda- 
tion of our economic and trade system. The 
basis of its business is fixed, and its loans, 
upon collateral are likely to remain the 
same for an indefinite period. 

The discounts of a well regulated Commer- 
cial Bank vary with the productive inter- 
ests of the country, and are changing from 
day to day; maturing notes of one branch 
of industry are used to meet the needs of 
another. Its assets are quick assets and are 
in liquid form. 

The Penn National 
Commercial Bank, is under Government 
supervision, Clearing-House protection and 
oversight, and maintains a proper and suffi- 
cient Cash Reserve. It is independent of 
the control of any single interest and is able 
to meet the reasonable needs of its patrons 
at all times. 

We invite your attention to the enclosed 
statement and offer you all the facilities and 
advantages of a Commercial Bank, devel- 
oped and perfected by eighty years of suc- 
cessful service. 

Your personal account, large or 
should have the same protection as 
business account. 

Very truly yours, 
S. S. SHARP, President. 


Bank is strictly a 


small, 
your 


The Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
Lynn, Mass., is doing some good advertis- 
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ing if the accompanying confidence-inspirer 
is a fair sample of its advertisements. 


\ 


> 


> > ~ 
a SS See Sa 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


From Booklet :}of 3d National, Springfield, Mas: 


The Rose City Bank of Little Rock, Ark.. 
has chosen for its emblem a rose. Th 
flower appears with natural coloring on 
checks, letter heads, etc., and makes a very 
attractive and unusual trademark. 


The Solidity of a 
Bank Account 


ERY largely rests upon the strength, character and reputa- 


tion of the Directing Force. 
We get it and maintain it because our success 


in a Bank. 


rests upon the business success of our board of directors. 


Confidence is the chief requisite 


This 


institution, with the backing of resources amounting to $1,581,947, 
also offers conservative and careful management under directors who 


have made a success of their personal business. 


Manufacturers’ 


B. W. CURRIER, President 
W. &. 


National Bank 


LITTLEFIELD, Vice-President 


CLIFTON COLBURN, Cashier 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


Banking by Mail 


( 


UR system of 
"Banking by 


Mail" is thorough and 


absolute ly safle. Y our loca- 


ton is of little consequence 


in our years of experience this 


ystem has stood évery test, and ts 


yet to be found lac king 


tacihties. which 


we 


The. mail 


are sur 


enjoy 


passed by none and equaled by few 


Remuttance 


office ot 


uch as drafts, checks, post- 
express money orders, ‘are. safely 


handled by mail, but currency, silver or gold 


<hould be sent by express. 


met} } 
ne 


In fact, the entire. 


sd of "Banking by,Mail™ is easily and 


sfully carried out. 


—— 


In Keeping. 


The March number of “The Nova Sco- 
tian,” the house organ of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, is a very interesting number. One 
of the leading articles is that on “Canada’s 
Royal Mint,” by Mr. John McKeen, man- 
ager of the Ottawa Branch of the Bank. 
In this article Mr. McKeen reflects the 
justifiable pride of the Canadians in the 
fact that they are now able to coin their 
own money. The concluding paragraphs of 
the article are as follows: 


Divested of all sentiment and from a 
purely economic point of view it is likely 
to cost Canada more for some years to come 
to manufacture her own metallic money 
han under the old system of using the 
Royal Mint, London. The new Mint fully 
quipped is likely to cost over $500,000, the 
terest on this fixed sum, and the annual 
ppropriation of $75,000 for maintenance will 
ring the yearly cost probably to $100,000 
trom which there will be some offsets for 

mmissions and expressage. 

While sentiment does not enter into the 

leulations of the economist it is neverthe- 
ss an important asset in nation building. 


8 


If Canada is to realize her national aspira- 
tions, so well expressed by Kipling, to be 
“Daughter in her mother’s house but Mis- 
tress in her own,”’ few citizens will object to 
the small impost that gains them the patri- 
otic privilege of jingling in their pockets 
coins ‘‘made in Canada.”’ 


“Our Business is to Help Your Business” 
is the title of a good booklet issued by the 
Central Trust Co., of Indianapolis. It con- 
tains a well written epitome of the com- 
pany’s various facilities. 


The Fidelity Trust Co. of New York 
recently issued in leaflet form a_ reprint 
from the “Wall Street Journal” giving fig- 
ures to show how the various banks and 
trust companies of Greater New York 
were affected by the recent panic. The 
k.idelity’s showing in this table was par- 
ticularly good. 





“Pushing Your 
Business” 


is a strong new book on advertising by 

T. D. MacGregor, Ph. B., of the BANK- 

ERS MAGAZINE. It is crammed full 

of money making ideas—not theory, but 

the experience of one of the foremost 
advertising men in the country. The book is selling rapidly 
and is being enthusiastically received by financial advertisers 
everywhere. It costs only one dollar, but has been pronounced 
worth thousands to any progressive banker. 


“Pushing Your Business” gets right down to the 
fundamentals of copy, mediums and methods, and tells how 
to advertise successfully. It deals with the technique — 
the externals— of advertising ; but more than that, it goes 
below the surface, down to bed rock principles. The book 
is new and different. It does not merely give you sample 
advertisements to copy, but 7f helps you to help yourself— 
to work out your own salvation in your advertising problems 
and enable you to double the efficiency of your advertising. 


The author has had a hand in some of the biggest and most suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns. His “copy” has produced many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of business. He knows every branch of pub- 
licity from the inside. Fcr years he has specialized in financial adver- 
tising. The book is written in the keen, personal style that has made 
the author’s advertisements so resultful. 


“IT consider Mr. MacGregor one of the best writers of financial 
and real estate advertising in the country.”—H. E. Lesan, Pres., Le- 
san-Gould Adv. Agency, St. Louis, New York and Chicago. 


“I have never read a book on this subject that has interested or 
helped me as much as ‘Pushing Your Business.’’’—H. E. Woodward, 
Gen. Mer., Rickert-Finlay Realty Co., New York. 


“Mr. MacGregor’s specialty is financial advertising and I think 
the work he has done in that line is the best I have ever seen.”—J. E. 
Woodman, of Hand, Knox & Co., Publishers’ Representatives, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis. 


Others who have spoken favorably of Mr. MacGregor’s work are: 


J. A. Lewis, Cashier, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis; 
Park Terrell, Columbia Trust Co., New York; W. P. Colton, Adv. 
Mer., American Bank Note Co.; A. D. Sallee, Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh; F. W. Ellsworth, Adv. Mer., First National Bank, Chicago; 
Freas Brown Snyder, Merchants’ Nat’l Bank, Philadelphia; H. S. Col- 
burn, Flatbush Trust Co.; Fred N. Van Patten, Banker and Real Estate 





Dealer, Syracuse, N. Y.; David G. Evans, Treas., “Success”; Dr. Chan- 
ning Rudd, “Wail Street Journal”; Thos. Balmer, Adv. Dir., St. Rys. 
Adv. Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, Adv. Megr., Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co.; Waldo P. Warren, Adv. Mgr., Marshall Field & Co.; C. H. Rock- 
well, Adv. Megr., National Cash Register Co.; H. S. Houston, Vice- 
President, Doubleday, Page & Co.; O. H. Blackman, Vice-Pres., Frank 
Presbrey Adv. Co.: and A. L. Wells, “Review of Reviews.” 


Among the subjects treated in the book are: How to Write an 
Advertisement; the Technical and Mechanical Part of Advertising; 
How to Read Proof; How to Lay Out an Advertisement; Illustration; 
Dictionary of Advertising and Printing Terms; About Paper and 
Printing; Pulling Power in Copy; Psychology in Advertising; Mediums 
—newspapers, street cars, magazines, billboards and novelties; Book- 
lets; House Organs; How to Write Strong and Effective Business Let- 
ters, Follow Up and Form Letters; Banking by Mail; Planning and 
Carrying Out a Campaign; Getting Commercial Accounts; Women’s 
Accounts; Developing Good Will; Backing Up Advertising; Special 
Chapters on Commercial, Savings and Other Kinds of Bank Advertis- 
ing; Trust Company Publicity; Bonds, Stocks, Investments, and a 
particularly full chapter on Real Estate; Samples of Advertising Mat- 
ter That Has “Pulled”; Advertising Criticism; Checking Up Insertions 
and Returns, etc., etc. 


While dealing primarily with financial and real estate 
advertising, on account of the broad treatment of the subject, 
‘* Pushing Your Business ”’ is practically helpful to everyone 
who wants to get the biggest possible returns from his adver- 
tising. The book is illustrated, handsomely printed, and 
bound in cloth. PRICE $1.00, postage prepaid. 


If you wart genuine help in pushing your business send one dollar 
for this book now. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


90 William St. New York 
FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


BANKERS PUB. CoO., 
90 William St., New York. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me one copy of 
“‘Pushing Your Business’’ by T. D. MacGregor. 


Name 


Address 


Osseo ha a A i 











MINOR 


NOT CRIMINALLY RICH. 


46 AS Croesus a very rich man, pa?” 
“For his time he was, but to- 
day he wouldn’t be considered 

worth indicting.”—Judge. 


UNTOLD WEALTH. 


66 HAT is ‘untold wealth, pa?” 
“The property you keep out 
of the tax __ list.”"—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


OVERCAPITALIZED. 


OST of us are inclined to believe that 
that $5,000 dog which George Gould 
lost the other day was overcapital- 

ized.—A lbany Journal. 


A DECORATION CHECK. 


66 AY, you gave me a check on a bank 
with which you have no account.” 

“Well you led me to believe that 

you intended to frame it,” retorted the 

genius loftily—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


STARTING A LIBRARY. 


NE of the best books with which to 
start a library is a pocketbook.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. ‘ 


A PROMISING FINANCIER. 


ADY (on street)—“Do you know where 
Johny Tucker lives, my little boy?” 
Little boy—‘He ain’t home, but if 

you give me a nickel I'll find him for you.” 
Lady—“All right. Now, where is he?” 
Little boy—*Thanks. I’m him.”—Judge. 


NO OBJECTION TO LENGTH. 


W * bonded the other day a_ bank 
cashier who was six feet two inches 

tall and still growing. We care 
not how tall he gets to be, so long as he 
does not get a few thousand dollars short.— 
Fidelity and Casualty Company’s Monthly 
Bulletin. 


WHEN TIME IS NOT MONEY. 


667 | ‘IME is money.” 
“Hard times aren’t.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





COINS. 


ORIGIN OF PANICS. 
66 USINESS good?” 

“Fine.” 

“Making money ?” 





"¥es:” 

“Then why are you panic-stricken? Has 
anything happened to you?” 

“No; but it might.”—Louisville Couvi, »- 
Journal. 


A SLY HINT. 


HE Government should present every- 
body with one of the coins, so that 
there may be no doubt whatever tat 

the motto has gone back on them.—Chicio 
Journal. 


DEPARTMENT STORE BANKING. 

bs HY do they have a banking bisi 

ness connected with that large 

aepartment store?” i 

“They put the money out at interest 

while the customers wait for change.’ — 
Reader. : 


GUARDING THE DEPOSITS. 


(= About Town—“An’ if a 
guy swiped a coin outer de cup, dyer 
mean t’say de dog ’ould yelp an’grab 
him ?” 
Near Blind Person—“Sure he would! 
ain’t no dummy director.”—Puck. 





He 


RESERVE INCREASED. 


LOT of good cash has been hoarded, 
By people who feared for their 
“rocks,” 
But now day by day, it’s recorded, 
That it’s passing from stockings to stocks. 
—Boston News Bureau. 


IN FINANCIAL TERMS. 


66 E took over the Binks Company 
and we took over the Winks 
Company, and we were doing 
fine.” 
“Well?” 
“Meanwhile, our cashier took over a mil- 
lion dollars and busted us.”—Balfimore Sun. 





THE MOTTO. 


Motto put back? 

*Tis well, but alack, 
Motto or not 
They must be got.—Ewchange. 
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¥.HIS department is conducied in the interests of the Ameri 
i From time to time articles of special 


can Institute of Bank- 


value to members of the Institute 


will appear hereeand it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 


ivrs as possible. 


It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 


it shall be to correspond with Tue Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 
Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 


rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, and chapter progress 


are desired and_ practical 


suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manuscripts 


ind photographs must reach us by the 25th 
month’s issue. 


of the month to be in time for the following 


THE IMPORTANT THING. 


The Educational Work is the Principal Object of the Institute. 


N the case of a good many colleges the 


public at large hears a good deal more 


about them through the athletics and 
the social activities of their students than 
it does on account of the earnest study 
and practical research carried on by its 
faculty and student body. 

It is the extraneous and on-the-surface 
things that attract popular attention, while 
oftentimes the more solid and enduring 
factors escape notice. 

Nevertheiess that steady undercurrent of 
hard work goes on and reveals itself in 
results later on. 

It is just that way with the American 

Institute of Banking. Secretary George E. 
\llen calls our attention to the fact that 
while the social and other secondary fea- 
tures of the Institute are pleasant and 
helpful the prime object of the organiza- 
tion is educational, as indicated by the 
motto “Banking Education,” which  oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place on the emblem 
the Institute. 
\s illustrating this point, Mr. Allen sends 
us the following article by Mr. Alexander 
Wall of the Milwaukee Chapter, who is a 
graduate of Harvard University and chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the 
Associated Chapters: 


of 


Edueation has been defined as “the pro- 
or the result of educating; acquirement 
any course of discipline and instruction; 
the systematic development and cultivation 
the mind and other natural powers, and 
the direetion of the feelings, the tastes and 


by 


ot 


the manners, by inculeation, example, expe- 
rience and impression. Education has for 
its aim the development of the powers of 
man by appealing to human interest and 
enthusiasm.”’ 

Of the above definition the last phrase 
should be the most interesting to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. What we need 
at the present time is an education scheme 
or plan that will develop human interest and 
enthusiasm. For the past few years we have 
had only one source of stimulus aiming 
toward one kind of result. Lecture courses 
and study classes do a great good and are 
certainly educational to a great extent. But, 
I have been told by people who should know, 
that this sort of work interests and satisfies 
only about 15% of our whole body. If this 
be so then 85% of our members are not 
directly interested, nor are they enthusi- 
astic. 

The object of this writing is not to 
tempt to settle the subject for all time and 
show just how interest and enthusiasm can 
be hatched and propagated, but it is written 
with interest and enthusiasm for a good 
movement and in the hope that it may 
start some to thinking for themselves, or 
better to expressing their thoughts so that 
others may gain by them. It is written in 
the spirit. that knowledge should be of a 
reciprocal nature. The man who continually 
receives ideas and gives out nothing, is in 
danger of having an attack of mental in- 
digestion that will unfit him for any real 
advancement. It is by rubbing elbows, 
figuratively, as well as practically, that men 
enlarge their mental abilities. A_ spirited 
contest produces a bright and flexible mind. 


at- 


Chapter Incorporation. 


First of all, I believe that every 
should incorporate so that it may 
legal existence and be compelled to 
its acts in a lawful manner. 
us have some close association 


chapter 
have a 
regulate 
Nearly all of 
with cor- 
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porations and understand in a general sort 
of way how they-are run. If our chapters 
should incorporate, we could get a very 
practical experience in corporate life. It is 
my opinion that the funds of a chapter, no 
matter how small, should be expended only 
in accord with the strictest laws. There 
should be a budget and those whose duty it 
is to spend money should be very closely 
regulated in their powers. 

Recently Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Detroit have formed a debating con- 
ference and this is a step in the right di- 
rection. If the bankers of this country are 
going to take the lead in formulating the 
opinion of this country as regards currency 
matters, and they certainly should, then 
there is going to be a demand for trained 
speakers and debaters. It is not enough to 
understand our subject thoroughly, but we 
must be able to put it in such language that 
everyone else, even if he have not technical 
training, may understand it. If the chap- 
ters in the eastern part of the country would 
form a similar debating conference, it would 
be possible for us to have at each of the 
conventions a debate between two teams, 
both of which had won their right to debate 
by winning their own particular series of 
preliminary debates. This ought to give a 
considerable stimulus to debating in general 
as the individual members would feel that 
there was a possibility of their gaining con- 
siderable prominence through their efforts. 


Parliamentary Procedure. 


There is another point that should be en- 
forced to the fullest extent in every chapter. 
viz., the strict adherence to the rules of 
parliamentary procedure. It very often 
happens in conventions, or assemblies, that 
an individual member may be fearful of 
taking the floor because he may feel that 
his lack of parliamentary training might 
expose him to ridicule because of his mak- 
ing some foolish error. If each of our mem- 
bers were a thorough parliamentarian, we 
would have a much freer expression of opin- 
ion in our conventions and probably a more 
lively debafe on matters relative to the 
policy of the Institute. 

My connection with the educational com- 
mittee probably makes it germane to this 
article to mention the book on banking, the 
outline of which has been delegated to this 
committee. At the present time the com- 
mittee is endeavoring to form a skeleton 
for the book, drawn up in such a manner 
as to cover the subject of banking and at 
the same time to be in such form that the 
separate chapters of the book can be given 
to the different chapters of the Institute for 
compilation. I should like to mention here 
in brief one outline that has been suggested 
and ask that any member of the Institute 
write either to me, or to any member of 
the educational committee, expressing his 
views and offering any suggestions for im- 
provement. I would say first, however, that 
inasmuch as the committee itself has not 
as yet agreed upon an exact plan, it will be 
impossible for me to offer more than a very 
slim outline. 

First of all, we would assume that the 
statement of a national bank as issued to 
the comptroller of currency, contains all the 
elements of banking machinery. In other 
words, in order to make an understanding 
discussion of loans and discounts, it would 
be necessary to discuss the work of a dis- 
count committee, the connection between 
the officers and bank and the power to make 
loans, the work of a credit department, the 
work of the discount clerk himself and the 
method of transferring the figures from the 
discount cage to the general ledger. The 
plan in brief then is as follows: To take 
the separate items on the bank statement 
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and have each one treated as a separate 
chapter of the whole book. There are o; 
course some items that would naturally b= 
grouped together, such as capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, which are in reality 
the invested capital of the stockholders ar 
the real capital of a bank. By making suc 
combinations of the items on the nation»! 
bank statement, we would have a book «ft 
about 22 or 23 chapters. In addition to thes., 
it has been suggested that we have a sepa 
rate chapter dealing with foreign exchange. 
clearing-house certificates, trust compani: 
and savings banks, showing their difference 
from the general banking scheme. In 
there would probably be about thirty cha 
ters covering all the classes of items hand! 
in a bank and dealing with the work 
every man handling them. 

This plan has been suggested in antith: 
to the plans generally adopted of starting 
out with the organization of a bank a 
then taking up the several departmenis. 
The argument in favor of the method ou 
lined is that the organization of a bank 
practically, absolutely prescribed in det 
by the forms issued by the Comptroller 
Currency or the State Bank Examiner. This 
matter would be set forth in the preface a 
attention drawn to the fact. It would 
rather hard to make a division along phy: 
cal departments, inasmuch as many banks 
do not have the actual physical departments 
in operation, although it is true that th 
do exist in every bank, even if they are : 
more than mental reservations in the mi: 
of a country banker where the “individu 
president or cashier exercises the while 
executive. The plan of dividing the book 
according to the statement items would } 
just as easy of comprehension by this latt 
man as by the president of the largest Ni 
York bank. 


Outline of the Book. 


An outline of the book as suggested ir 
= twenty-six chapters, divided as fo 
ows: 


First.—Loans and discounts, including time 
loans, demand loans and overdrafts. 

Second.—United States bonds to secure 
circulation, United States bonds to secure 
United States deposits, United States bonds 
on hand, premiums on United States bonds 
and bonds and investments. 

Third.—Banking house, furniture and fix- 
tures, other real estate and mortgages 
owned. 

Fourth.—Due from national banks, due 
from state banks and due from approved 
reserve agents. 

Fifth.—Checks and other cash items. 

Sixth.—Exchanges for clearing-house. 

Seventh.—Cash on hand. 

Eighth.—Five per cent. redemption fund. 

Ninth.—Due from treasurer of the United 
States. 

Tenth.—Capital stock, 
undivided profits. 

Eleventh.—Circulation. 

Twelfth.—Due to other national banks, due 
to state banks and bankers, due to trust 
companies and savings banks, due to ap- 
proved reserve agents. 

Thirteenth.—Individual deposits subject to 
check. 

Fourteenth.—Savings deposits. 

Fifteenth.—Time certificates 
demand certificates of deposit. 

Sixteenth.—Certified checks. 

Seventeenth.—Cashier’s checks outstand- 


surplus fund and 


of deposit, 


i 


ng. 
Eighteenth.—United States deposits. 
Nineteenth.—Notes and bills discounted. 
Twentieth.—Bills payable. 
Twenty-first.—Reserved for accrued inter- 
est, other liabilities. 
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Twenty-second.—Exchange — foreign and 
iomestic. 

Twenty-third.—Letters of credit. 
Twenty-fourth.—Transits. 
Twenty-fifth.—Collections. 
Twenty-sixth.—Clearing-house certificates. 
Of course, at the present time this out- 
ne is open to suggestion and any member 
f the committee will be very glad to hear 
om any member of the Institute suggesting 
hanges. 

In Closing, I beg to state again that what 
1e Institute needs most is the interest and 
nthusiasm of every member. If we are 
) publish a book, it can only be done by 
aving the combined support of the entire 
lnstitute behind us, If the Institute is to 
row and become the useful adjunct to the 
.merican Bankers Association that it should 
e, it can only be done by having the 
idividual members always bear in mind 
hese two facts: First, learn your subject 
‘horoughly, and second, after having learned 
it, do not hesitate to advance your ideas. 
What we want is a body of men who have 
leas and who are not afraid to uphold 
them. 


AN ACTIVE SOUTHERN CHAPTER. 


The Work of the Tidewater Chapter 
Set forth by its Scribe. 


HAT Norfolk and Portsmouth, twin 
sisters by the sea, have some reason 
for their boast that they are sur- 

rounded by a country and by waters 
blessed by Providence, was demonstrated 
auring the “late unpleasantness.” While 
our friends in distant climes, as well as our 
nearer neighbors, were forced to adopt war 
measures and revert to the exchange of 
promises to turn loose good hard money 
at some time, we were swapping our Uncle’s 
real money all the while. 

Tidewater Chapter has held her own in 
the midst of the scrimmage, and is doing 
good work, which she hopes to make bet- 
ter. Since moving to her new rooms four 
open meetings and many business sessions 
have been held. At the first meeting we 
held an informal reception which was great- 
ly enjoyed, characterized by good fellow- 
ship and promised a successful year’s work 
which is in process of fulfillment. 

The second meeting was devoted to an 
address by Mr. O. E. D. Barron on the 
“Qualities of a Successful Bank Clerk.” 
It was stimulating and nelpful throughout, 
and greatly enjoyea by the men present. 

The third meeting, held on the 30th of 
January, was one of the most enjoyable 
of the series: John B. Jenkins, a prominent 
member of the Norfolk Bar, gave a most 
instructive address; covering, in the short 
time allotted, a brief and interesting his- 
tory of banking from its inception, and 
giving in some deta.. a history all all of 
the great banks of history. Lieutenant C. 
P. Shaw, retired, of the United States 
Navy, who has given much of his time and 


thought to the subject, followed with an 
address on Municipal Government, in such 
a manner as to awaken the interest of the 
most indifferent. W. C. Jenkins, assistant 
cashier of the Seaboard Bank, talked in- 
terestingly and hopefully on the educational 
work of the Chapter, after which a Query 
Box was conducted, the questions asked 
being mainly taken from the Bulletin. 
This feature of the work has proved of 
great interest and helpfulness to the 
Cnapter, bringing out the mental and ar- 
gumentative powers of the members to a 
remarkable extent. 

The last meeting, held on the twelfth 
of this month, proved the most enthusiastic 
of the series. The speakers were W. Wal- 
lace Starke, a prominent Norfolk attorney, 
and R. S. Marshall, cashier of the Bank 
of Tidewater, in Portsmouth. Mr. Starke, 
who spoke on Negotiable Instruments, 
showed a peculiar aptness in emphasizing 
the points in the law which were likely to 
cause difficulty in the ordinary course of 
business, and couched his language in such 
terms as to be intelligible and interesting 
to the clerks present. Mr. Marshall, who 
is a representative of the Committee from 
Virginia on the Bill of Lading Committee 
of the American Bankers Association, spoke 
on the subject with which his committee 
is engaged. His address was well worthy 
of the importance of the subject, and he 
threw much light on the danger to the 
banks from the present method of issuing 
and handling these important documents. 


‘Mr. Marshall was the first president of the 


oid Norfolk Chapter, and has always been 
an enthusiastic member of the Institute; 
his sterling qualities have not only brought 
him in touch with the work of the National 
Urganization, but have placed him in 
charge of the growing institution in Ports- 
mouth over which he has the care. His 
many friends in the work of the Institute 
will rejoice with his local friends over his 
well deserved progress. 

On the occasion of this last meeting, an 
Adding Machine contest was held, the 
machines, and checks used, and the ptizes 
offered, consisting of a handsome diamond 
pin as the first prize, and a pair of gold 
cuff buttons as the second prize, were 
most generously furnished by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company of Detroit, Mich., 
through their representative, W. L. Pearce. 

‘Lwo hundred and fifty checks were 
listed, and the prizes went to the fastest 
accurate men. Out of the twelve con- 
testants, the only two making correct lists 
were J. B. Dey, Jr., of the Norfolk Na- 
tional Bank, and A. Gerow, of the Marine 
Bank, to whom the prizes were awarded 
in the order named. Mention should be 
made of the goou. work of Fred J. Schmoele, 
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who, with one error of seventy cents, made 
the record time of the evening: four minutes 
and one second. 

The Chapter has made arrangements to 
take up the course of instruction offered 
by the International Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton, Pennsyivania, and we _ hope, 
will have many entries for the course. The 
outlook is hopeful and it is expected that 
the interest in this feature of the work will 
be developed and sustained. 

Cuas. M. Graves, Jr. 
Chairman Press Committee. 
Norfolk, Va., March 14, 1908. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER NEWS. 


Debating and the Coming Election Occupy the 
Attention of Members. 


HICAGO has accepted the challenge 
of the Minneapolis chapter recently 
successful over Milwaukee, to debate 

in Chicago in the near future. The chapters 
have decided upon the following question: 
“Resolved, That a central reserve bank of 
deposit, discount, and issue, under the su- 
pervision of the Federal Government would 


be for the best interests of the people.” 
Minneapolis has chosen to uphold the affim- 
ative. A preliminary debate for the choice 
of the team will be held at the chapter 
rooms Tuesday evening, April 7, at 8 p. m. 

At the regular meeting of the debating 
society held March 3, Mr. Chandler, coach 
of the Chicago University teams, gave the 
men the best talk we have ever had on 
public speaking and debating. 

Before the close of the meeting the reg- 
ular election of officers of the society was 
held. Those elected were Benj. B. Bel- 
lows, Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
president; Simon Barlow, Continental Na- 
tional Bank, vice-president; and Martin H. 
Smith, Colonial Trust & Savings Bank, 
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secretary and treasurer.” Mr. Bellows ap- 
pointed as program committee: Simon Bar- 
low, chairman; Thos. P. Kellogg, and Craig 
B. Hazlewood. ; 

Tuesday evening, March 10, the chapter 
neard Wm. E. Mason on “Live Questions.” 
‘the ex-Senator touched upon all questions 
of issue in the coming campaign and dwelt 
at some length upon the question of allow- 
ing a polygamist who openly takes oath 
against our country and its laws to sit in 
our senate and legislate for us. He also 
spoke at some length upon the direct 
primaries. When Mr. Mason _ finished 
nearly all felt as though they had neglected 
their duty as citizens in not being more 
familiar with the subjects concerning all. 

The chapter tried another new “stunt” 
Tuesday evening, March 24, at a general 
meeting, by holding a mock Republican 
national convention and with great success. 
It taught some of the members a little poli- 
tics and certainly gave all present great 
pleasure. Craig B. Hazelwood was mack 
permanent chairman and Benj. B. Bellows, 
secretary. 

Some of the nominating speeches wer 
particularly good for their sincerity and 
delivery while others were ridiculously funny 
—J. Pierpont Morgan being one nominated. 

The May election of the Chicago chapter 
is very near at hand. Two candidates have 
already publicly announced themselves for 


the presidency, Mr. Frank Spearin, Corn 
Exchange National Bank, and George Jack- 


son, Continental National Bank. Mr. D. G. 
Bellows, Zion City Bank, is out for vice- 
president, and Benj. B. Bellows, Chicago 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., is out for one 
of the two vacancies in the executive com- 
mittee. 

Bens. B. Bettows. 


Chicago, March 25, 1908. 


CANADIAN BANK CLERKS. 


The Opportunities Before Young Bankers in the 
Dominion. 


HE NOVA SCOTIAN,” the house 
organ of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
pays considerable attention to the 

interests of the bank clerks. In ifs cur- 
rent number, in addition to the cartoon 
reproduced herewith, it has the following 
article on bank clerks’ prospects: 


There appears to be a growing difficulty 
to-day in getting good men to take up th: 
profession of banking, and this state of af- 
fairs is to be deplored. Of course, in 4 
young country as large as Canada, having 
as many and varied opportunites for young 
men, it is natural that a feeling of restless- 
ness should pervade our young men and 
prompt them to go away from home, prob- 
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ably to the West, to try some new venture 
in preference to entering a bank in their 
own home-town or city. 

This is in contrast to the manner in which 
the average young man in the older coun- 
tries takes up some profession at home and 
remains there. But our men are right to 
be ambitious. The country has no greater 
need than ambitious, honest men. And yet 
it would appear, logically, that banking of- 
fers as many opportunities as most occu- 
pations, and more than a great many. It 
is probably the best general business edu- 
cation of any single one. 

Our last issue mentioned several men, 
who to-day loom large in the business 
world, whose early training was received in 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. The general and 
essential principles that banks endeavor to 
inculcate are to work with energy, accuracy, 
perseverance, forethought and self-reliance. 
These qualifications will sooner or later 
bring to the front the possessor of them, 
and there is always room at the top for 
such. 

Our officers are generally promoted as 
soon as they are ready for it; and being 
transferred from place to place they meet 
many and divers people and business cus- 
toms; they learn the value of presenting a 
pleasing personality to the public, they even 
learn diplomacy and get a broad outlook on 
men and affairs. The next generation of 
bankers needs to be a good one. As our 
country grows, and it certainly will grow 
apace, so the banking problem grows. Our 
system and our bankers compare favorably 
with those of our neighbors across the 
boundary line. Will we not need many such 
good financiers in the next few years? 

The general objection to taking up bank- 
ing to-day is the salary question. The 
salaries on an average are far better than 
they were a few years ago, but still further 
improvement is looked for. 


CONCENTRATION AND SUCCESS. 


HIS is a message to young bank men 
on the importance of concentra- 
tion. 

One of the 


temptations that besets the 
young banker to-day is dissipation of en- 


ergies. Modern life is so complex and 
there are so many calls ‘upon one’s atten- 
tion that it needs the strongest kind of 
mental and physical concentration to get 
the best results and build rightly for future 
success. 

Have you ever watched a boat crew at 
practice? If you have you have heard the 
coach admonish the oarsmen: 

“Eyes in the boat!” 

In other words, he says to the men “Con- 
centrate!” 

He knows that when the day of the race 
comes the contesting crews may be very 
evenly matched and that his men may need 
to put every ounce of their strength into 
use to win. 

That is only one illustration. If you have 
given any thought to the matter you have 
undoubtedly observed many others. Indeed, 
the whole realm of nature and human ex- 
perience is full of proofs of the wisdom 
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of concentration. The rifle ball, the tur- 
bine engine, the steam driil—these are 
illustrations in the mechanical world that 
come readily to mind. 

In the field of biography the list of men 
who have accomplished great things by con- 
centrating their energies is a long one and 
contains many illustrious names, including 
Sir Isaac Newton and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
sand there have been thousands, who, al- 
though they have not reacued the highes! 
fame, yet have attained a very greai 
measure of success, by adopting as Ezr: 
Cornell did, the Scriptural motto: 

“This one thing I do.” 

This is a short sermon but is there 
single ambitious member of the Americar 
Institute of Banking who can not derive 
great benefit from making the thought o 
this preachment part of his life and work 


BACKING UP ADVERTISING. 


The Importance of Courteous Attention to 
Customers. 


GOOD many members of the Insti- 

tute are in positions where in the 

performance of their duties they are 
brought into contact with the public—the 
customers and possible customers of their 
institution. 

Perhaps you think it is unnecessary to 
suggest courtesy on the part of bank men 
in their dealings with the. public. In the 
great majority of cases such a suggestion 
is superfluous, it is true, but it needs only 
a little observation as an outsider to show 
that there is still room for improvement 
in this respect. A prominent business 
magazine recently published an article pur- 
porting to give instances of thoughtlessness 
on the part of bank employes in this re- 
spect. 

It resolves itself into a matter of backing 
up advertising. When a bank spends a lot 
of money in advertising to solicit accounts 
and new business, promising courteous at- 
tention at the hands of officers and em- 
ployes, it is very poor business policy, to 
say the least, if the men in the bank do 
not do their part in fulfilling these prom- 
ises. 

Ana it is not only in the matter of patient 
and courteous attention to the requests 
and needs of customers tnat advertising 
can be backed up. The men of the work- 
ing staff should know just what advertis- 
ing their institution is doing, what prom- 
ises are made and what facilities and in- 
formation are placed at the disposal of the 
public, and then prepare themselves to 
work in harmony with the advertising for 
the good of the institution. 
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Unwavering Politeness. 


On this subject of courtesy Patten’s 
“Practical Banking” speaks wisely as fol- 
lows: 


One of the first duties of all bank officers 
is to be uniformly and unwaveringly polite— 
courteous—to every person dealing with 
them. The greater the difficulties, the 
greater should be the struggle to attain 
what I have described as being so abso- 
lutely necessary, and the greater the honor 
to which the bank officer is entitled for his 
successful carriage under such trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Although it may be one of the hardest 
duties devolving upon the clerk to maintain 
this uniform politeness and good nature, 
under the annoying and vexing circum- 
stances with which he is liable to be so 
often surrounded, with resolution and prac- 
tice he may live up to the standard I have 
set up. 

eum his position behind the bank counter 
he must dispense equal politeness, consider- 
ation and courtesy to all with whom he 
deals. The size of a person’s bank account, 
his degree of acquaintance with the methods 
and machinery of banking, his claims upon 
the bank officer for time and attention, his 
agreeable or disagreeable ways, should not 
have the slightest effect upon the deport- 
ment of the bank officer who is called upon 
to give him attention. And, while he is 
giving him attention, it should be the most 
undivided and interested. 

Great care should be taken to avoid airs 
of indifference or superiority, though the 
matter under consideration may be of the 
most trifling importance, and the dealer 
presenting it the most unreasonable and 
unwelcome person to be imagined. 


On this same subject “Bank Notes” in 
its current number says: 


We have in mind a national bank in a- 


town of about twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants where half the town knows the other 
half. This bank has a new building and a 
fine little banking office; it is strong and 
well managed and can offer every facility 
for the convenience and safety of its pa- 
trons. Yet this bank is steadily losing ac- 
counts. Why? Simply because, from the 
eashier down to the messenger, they show 
a remarkable lack of courtesy and are 
positively boorish to nearly every one who 
enters the bank. The president is a fine 
courtly gentleman, and if all the business 
could be transacted through him, the bank 
would be far in advance of any of its 
competitors. 


Is This An Extreme Case ? 


No one enjoys going into this bank. Ap- 
proaching the teller’s window to get a check 
cashed, the teller barks and tries to climb 
between the bars to get at the customer—a 
low growl seems to run from cage to cage, 
and one can almost see the hair bristling on 
the backs of the employees’ necks. The 
teller snatches the check—slaps it around 
the counter—hesitates over the signature— 
objects to the endorsement, and finally 
throws the money down on the counter with 
an air of ‘‘take it and get out.” 

If the customer goes to the collection 
window, he is met by one of the young 
“society men’ of the town who settles his 
business with a very supercilious air and 
does not deign to become pleasant over the 
matter of business; yet if one of the young 
man’s friends is at the window, the humble 
customer may wait indefinitely until the 


two young men have finished their discus- 
sion of last night’s dance. Putting friends 
before business is a common practice of all 
the men in this bank and often a customer, 
disgusted, will walk out without having his 
business transacted. 

The cashier sets the example for the rest 
of the men; when a customer approaches his 
desk one can hear the rattle of the chain as 
he makes a wild leap in his endeavor to 
sink his teeth in the customer’s throat. The 
conversation is usually carried on in heavy 
rumbles and grumbles on the bank’s side, 
and a frightened whimper from the customer. 

Now what is this bank coming to? It is 
the depository for the leading corporation 
of the town, which numbers among its 
stockholders many of the citizens. For their 
dividend payments, the stockholders present 
their coupons to this bank, but instead of 
depositing there, they take the cash to the 
other banks. Thus the oldest bank in the 
town, by many years, is losing business to 
its younger rivals. The officers and men, 
outside of banking hours, are an agreeable 
and well-liked crowd, but to do business 
with this bank is considered a hardship and 
ae to be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 

Women actually fear to enter the bank at 
all, as their treatment is not what they 
have reason to expect from the average 
American man. Ofttimes a woman has left 
that bank weeping, because of the treatment 
she has received. 

This is a true story, an actual picture. In 
it there is a lesson but only for the few. Be 
it said for the rank and file of our banks 
that they know too well the asset of courtesy 
to lose business through lack of it. 


BANQUET AT PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Ta annual hanquet of tte Philadelphia 
Chapter was held at the Continental 

Hotel Saturday evening, March 14. 
About two hundred members and guests 
were present, including representatives from 
most of the large financial institutions of 
the city. 

Edward James Cattell, corresponding 
secretary of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, presided. C. Stuart Patterson re- 
sponded to the toast, “Federal Control of 
Railways,” and A. L. Moise spoke on the 
topic, “Beauty and Poetry of the South- 
land.” A resume of the work of the chap- 
ter during the year was given by John G. 
Sonneborn. 


PROVIDENCE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Some Sound Financial Wisdom at the Gather- 
ing in the Convention City. 


HE annual banquet of Providence 
Chapter was held Wednesday evening, 
March 18, with about 17¢ members 

and guests present. 

H. howard Pepper, president of the 
chapter, presided as toastmaster, and his 
introduction of the speakers was full of 
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witticisms, and his remarks replete with 
stories and incidents. 

Besides the speakers and the officers of 
the chapter there were seated at the presi- 
dent’s table many of the officials of the 
local banks. 

John C. Loomis, president of the Hart- 
ford Chapter, was the first speaker, and in 
his address “Greetings from Over the Bor- 
der” he spoke of the excellent work of the 
American Institute of Banking. He also 
said that the great conception that is back 
of the Institute is fraternity and educa- 
tion in banking topics, and fhat the edu- 
cational spirit is universal in its applica- 
tion to bank men. 

The Rev. A. E. Krom was assigned the 
topic “An Asset Overlooked.” His remarks 
dwelt entirely upon the hidden topic, 
“Character as an Asset in Business.” Mr. 
Krom said that he believed that the finest 
type of American manhood to-day is to 
be found, not in the professions, but in 
business walks of life. He claimed that a 
man’s way of getting and his way of 
spending both had an influence on the de- 
velopment of his character. 

The principal speaker of the evening, S. S. 
Pratt, Editor of the “Wall Street Journal,’ 
spoke on “The Financial Crisis, and Some 
Practical Lessons To Be Drawn From It.” 


Lessons of the Crisis. 


Mr. Pratt said that he has held that 
banking reform and not currency reform 
was what was most needed in this country, 
and that past events have borne out this 
theory. 

He drew ten 
panic: 

For the bankers, he claimed that it showed 
more need for reserves, for publicity and 
for careful lending of credit. 

For Congress, it showed the need of legis- 
lation for relief from some of the worst 
effects of a panic. 

For Wall Street, it should learn that its 
business is done mostly on credit (borrowed 
money), and that it 1s the servant of the 
country and not the whole country itself. 
That it should require larger margins from 
speculators and not depend on the brokers 
and bankers to supply as much credit as 
they do at present. 

He thought that Wall Street had, on the 
whole, produced an admirable organization 
and that its sins were those of omission, 
rather than commission. 

The lesson that he drew for the country 
was that it should “get together” with Wall 
Street and “stop quarreling” about the 
division of the profits of business. 

In reference to the Hepburn bill to tax 
stock sales, he claimed, that it would, if the 
bill became a law, shatter the whole system 


lessons from the recent 
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of collateral loans and produce a_ panic 
far worse even than that of 190%. 

In his lesson for labor, whue thoroughly 
believing in the organization of labor, he 
said that labor was demanding too much, 
and that it should learn from this panic 
that the law of supply and demand could 
not wantonly be set aside. 

For investors, he thought they should 
learn to place their money more scientifical- 
ly. 

For politicians, he claimed that credit was 
a delicate and sensitive piece of machinery 
and should not be clubbed too vigorously 
with a “big stick.” 

Mr. Pratt said that one of the great 
causes of panics was “waste,” and that the 
lesson for women was to learn that the 
greed for luxury and power was one of the 
causes of the nervous breakdowns so 
characteristic of this time. 

He drew a special lesson for men from 
the fact that the immediate cause of the 
panic was lack of confidence; the result 
of finding that many were false to their 
triists and corrupt in their lives, resulting 
in a general loss of faith in each other and 
in themselves. 


Locating the Trouble. 


George E. Allen, Secretary of the In- 
stitute, took as his subject, “What is the 
Matter with the Banks?” Mr. Allen said 
nothing was the matter with the banks but 
the matter was with some bankers, and 
that the fact that so few bankers went 
wrong was the reason why breaches of trust 
of bankers were flashed from one end of 
the world to the other. 

Senator Rathbone Gardner of Providence, 
told about the work ox the receivers in the 
plans for re-organization of the Union 
Trust Co., which failed last October with 
deposits of about twenty millions. 

James M. Scott, another of the co-re- 
ceivers of the Union Trust Co., spoke a few 
words of greeting and said that there were 
three attributes for a bank clerk if he 
wished to be a success: honesty, ability and 
courtesy. 

Mr. Scott also paid a high tribute to 
Messrs. Pepper of the Industrial Trust 
Co., and Littlefield of the R. I. Hospital 
Trust Co., while at the Union Trust Co., 
representing their respective institutions 
during the work of re-organization. 


Chapter Activities. 


On the evening of March 24 a special 


meeting of the chapter was held. John S. 
Murdock delivered his final lecture on nego- 
tiable instruments: “Negotiable Instruments, 
Other than Notes and Bills.” 

Rev. E. F. Sanderson read a very delight- 
ful essay on “Sicily,” in which he pictured 
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with eloquence that delightful spot; so re- 
nowned in ancient history. His paper was 
so enthrallingly presented that his audi- 
ence saw clearly in imagination the glories 
of what the speaker claimed is the most 
beautiful spot in the world. 

Upon motion of Mr. Harrington, it was 
voted that Providence chapter place in 
nomination before the convention to be held 
in our city next July, the name of Mr. E. 
A. Havens, so well and favorably known 
throughout the width and breadth of the 
chapters, as a candidate for trustee. This 


07 


motion was seconded, heartily endorsed and 
unanimously carried. 

The test for places on the debating team 
against New York chapter on the question 
“Resolved, That the best interests of the 
country demand Government guarantee of 
bank deposits” (Providence chapter defend- 
ing the Negative side) resulted in the selec- 
tion of Messrs. Hall, Meader «nd Eddy, 
with Armstrong as alternate. 


Crartes L. Eppy, Secretary. 


March 28, 1908. 


FRANKLIN L. JOHNSON 
Candidate of the St. Louis Chapter for President of the Associated Chapters. 


M* JOHNSON was born in Decatur, 
Illinois, where his father, Milton 
Johnson, has been engaged in the 
banking business for the past thirty-seven 
years, being now president of the Citizens 
National Bank of that city. The subject of 
the sketch attended the grammar and high 
schools at Decatur, and college at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
receiving his degree, B.S. (Bachelor of 
Science) in 1894. In college he was a mem- 
ber of Beta Theta Pi and at graduation was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary 
scholarship fraternity. His major work in 
college was in economics and banking, and 
in the year of graduation he won the N. W. 
Harris prize for the best thesis on the sub- 
ject of banking. His first banking ex- 


perience was in the private bank of J. 
Millikin & Company, Decatur, Illinois, 
where he served afternoons while in high 
school. 

In the fall of 1894, Mr. Johnson went to 
St. Louis and entered the National Bank of 
Commerce, where he served in various ca- 
pacities for thirteen years. Last year he 
entered the service of the Mercantile Trust 
Company as traveling representative, which 
position he now occupies. 

Mr. Johnson has been interested in the 
work of the American Institute of Banking 
since its organization, and has served the 
St. Louis Chapter as _ Vice-President, 
President and Chairman of its Educational 
Committee. At the annual meeting of the 
Institute at Hot Springs, Va., in 1907, he 
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was elected Trustee. Mr. Johnson has at- 
tended all of the conventions of the In- 
stitute. This year the St. Louis Chapter has 
presented his name to the Institute as its 
candidate for President at the coming elec- 
tion. 


SUCCESSFUL BANQUET AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 


PRINGFIELD Chapter held its an- 
nual banquet March 28, when over 225 
bankers, bank clerks and business men 

heard excellent addresses by well-known 
men who spoke on subjects of interest and 
vital importance to bankers and banking. 
Alexander Gilbert, president: of the New 
York clearing-house; Sereno S. Pratt, editor 
of the “Wall Street Journal;” Prof. Joseph 
French Johnson, dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance; and Charles H. Marston, 
auditor of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, were the speakers of the evening. 
Charles W. Bosworth, president of the 
Union Trust Company was _ toastmaster. 
The speakers, while diverse in their 
opinions in some particulars, were in accord 
in the larger and more important prin- 
ciples. Our national bank system came in 
for some criticism. The necessity for a big 
central bank was emphasized by Mr. Gil- 
bert, who spoke plainly in disfavor of the 
Aldrich bill. The panic from which the 
country has now to recover was often 
spoken of and lessons indicated from the 
experience which it has given. The great 
importance of the banker’s place in the 
economic system of the world, with deep, 
outreaching influence upon the whole well- 
being of the people, was plainly shown. 
Nowhere appeared any earnest defense of 
the Aldrich bill, although defects of a seri- 
ous and fundamental nature were indicated. 


New Chapter Formed. 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Bank Clerks Asso- 
ciation is to be affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. The St. Joseph 
oraginzation has one hundred members. 
The present officers of the association are: 
President, C. L. Hutchison; vice- president, 
H. F. Fuelling; secretary, I. W. Strickler; 
treasurer, M. L. Chute. 


ON THE TOPMOST TWIG. 


— have wings, but they al- 
ways roost on the highest branches. 
—Puck. 
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A NEW DISCOVERY PROTECTING 
THE BANKS. 


ECENT forgeries of letters of credit 
exactly imitated by the photographic 
process, by which a number of banks, 

one in New York city and others in Europe, 
have been defrauded of large amounts of 
money, also forgeries and_ raising the 
amount on checks and forgeries of docu- 
ments, certified checks, and the imitation 
of signatures, show that an improvement 
of the present system and method of print- 
ing plain safety tints on checks and other 
financial documents is desirable. 

The old process of printing checks or 
other money orders with expensive engrav- 
ings is of no use, as any engraving can be 
imitated by the photo-engraving process, or 
lithography, or other devices now in use. 

As far as the printing of colors is con- 
cerned, to imitate it is naturally an eas) 
matter, including the paper which is read- 
ily obtained by the quantity at any time. 

Consequently, banks, corporations and 
business men are always in danger of being 
swindled out of vast sums of money. 

To distinguish a forged money document 
requires knowledge of the different arts of 
engraving, of printing, of colors, and of the 
paper. 

A manufacturer of safety inks, after ex- 
perimenting for nearly three years, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering a “Sensitized Safety 
Printing Ink” for checks, which can be 
used on the lithographic power press, as 
well as on other printing presses. 

With this safety ink, the printer is 
enabled to print tints in pantograph designs 
as undergrounds on checks and documents 
in such colors as will render it impos- 
sible to copy or replace the pantograph de- 
sign by the forger, by hand or by the photo- 
graphic process. 

Any erasures on the check can be de- 
tected at once with the naked eye, or by 
holding the paper towards the light. 


REDEEMS IN GOLD. 


IX a paragraph in a recent number 
of Tue Bankers Macazine ref- 
erence was made to the sentimental val- 
ue of a bank’s keeping its reserves in 


gold. The point of this reference 
seems to be duly appreciated by the 
First National Bank of Brazil, Indiana, 
which announces: “This bank redeems 
its circulating notes in gold coin at its 
counter,” thus going even beyond the 
requirements of the law, which only 
calls for redemption in “lawful money.” 
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\LL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


From Sar to Steam. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Captain Mahan tells an interesting story 
of life at the Naval Academy in the late 
‘50s and gives an account of the last days 
of the sailing vessels which filled so im- 
portant a place in American history in the 
earlier years of the Republic. Captain Ma- 
han remarks that, “A captain who fought 
ihe invincible Armada would have been 
more at home in the type of warship of 1840 
than the average captain of 1840 would 
have been in the advanced types of the 
American civil war.” After graduating 
from the Naval Academy, Captain Mahan 
took an active part in the war of the re- 
bellion and at its close made a trip around 
the world in a vessel which was one of the 
first to use steam as a motive power. He 
tells a most interesting story, and one which 
is peculiarly applicable at the present time. 
The book is not in any sense technical, as 
its title might imply, and the narrative is 
interspersed with numerous anecdotes, while 
its description of life on a sailing vessel is 
graphic and entertaining. 


+ 


A Story of the Sea. 
Boston: L. C. Page 


Tue Fryinc Croup: 
By Morley Roberts. 
& Co. 


Mr. Roberts’ book is described as much 
more than a ripping good sea story such 
as might be expected from the author of 
“The Promotion of the Admiral.” In “The 
Flying Cloud” the waters and the winds are 
gods personified. Their every mood and 
phase are described in words of telling 
force. There is no world but the waste of 
waters. 

+ 


Tue Lapy or THE Bivue Moror. By G. Sid- 
ney Paternoster. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. 


An up-to-date automobile story—a tale 
of adventure in which the heroine bears all 
the hall marks of an adventuress, but in the 
face of all evidence is proven not guilty. 
She is identified throughout the story with 
a blue motor car, which gives the book its 
name. 


THe Currency ProspLem AND THE PRESENT 
Financriat Situation: A Series of Ad- 
dresses Delivered at Columbia University, 
1907-1908. New York: The Columbia 
University Press. (Price $1.25.) 

These addresses, representing the views 
of practical experts, will be found of great 
educational value. A mere list of the titles 
of the papers, and their authors, will indi- 
cate the scope of the volume and its author- 
ity. Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor of 
political economy in Columbia University, 
contributes the introduction and deals with 
“The Crisis of 1907 in the Light of His- 
tory.” The other papers, and their authors, 
are: “The Modern Bank,” Frank A. Vander- 
lip, vice-president National City Bank, 
New York; “The Stock Exchange and the 
Money Market,” Thomas F. Woodlock, 
former editor “Wall Street Journal;” “Gov- 
ernment Currency vs. Bank Currency,” A. 
Barton Hepburn, president Chase National 
-Bank, New York; “Gold Movements and 
Foreign Exchanges,” Albert Strauss, of 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co., New York; 
“The New York Clearing-House,” William 
A. Nash, president Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York; “Clearing-Houses and the Cur- 
rency,” James G. Cannon, vice-president 
Fourth National Bank, New York; “Amer- 
ican and European Banking Methods and 
Bank Legislation Compared,” Paul M. War- 
burg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York; 
“The Modern Corporation,” by George W. 
Perkins, of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
New York. 

It is interesting to note that Professor 
Seligman attributes crises to a capitalization 
of our expectations and the shock caused 
by the necessary readjustment to realiza- 
tion. 

The aiscussions in these papers represent 
the views of some of the best-known author- 
ities in the United States, and contain in- 
formation of lasting worth to all students 
of finance. We particularly commend the 
address of Mr. Paul M. Warburg. It is the 
ablest analysis of our banking and cur- 
rency problems that we have seen. 
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A Snort History or Our Own Times. By 
Justin McCarthy. (Revised edition; 
price $1.50.) 


While this is called a history, and in fact 
it does consider in a general way most of 
the important events of the Victorian reign, 
it is, essentially, a history of English 
Parliamentary life, of which the author has 
been a careful observer, having been a 
member of the House of Commons for many 
years. 

There is history enough to furnish ac- 
curate information of the progress of the 
British Empire under the rule of Queen 
victoria, but there is, fortunately an ab- 
sence of those details—particularly of ac- 
counts of military exploits—with which 
history is so often burdened. 

The portraits of the men prominent in 
English political life during the period em- 
braced in the “Short History” are strikingly 
and delightfully drawn, and the volume, on 
the whole, is most interesting and instruct- 
ive to all who are concerned with the 
actualities of life. 


+ 


Tue Law or Private Trapinc PartNERsHIP, 
Including the Limited Partnership Act of 
1907. By James Walter Smith, L.L.D., 
London: Effingham Wilson. 


This is an explanation of the English 
laws governing private partnerships, and 
embodies changes in the laws made since 
previous editions were published. 


+ 


Tue Economic History or THE Uwnirep 
Srares. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, 
Ph.D., Princeton University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. (Price $1.75.) 


A book of this character has long been 
needed. It presents a complete economic 
history of the country from the time of its 
settlement to the present, and will be of 
great value to the student whe wishes to 
gain a knowledge of our economic develop- 
ment by studying its history. 

Professor Bogart’s work is free from 
individual bias, and is for that reason alone 
superior to most works presenting the 
subject of political economy from a 
theoretical standpoint. 


+ 


Tue Frinanciat Diary, 1908. 
The Financial Calendar Co. 


New York: 


A compilation of information regarding 
stocks, showing rates of dividends, trans- 
fer offices, etc.; also accrued interest tables 
and other financial data. 
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Law or Cuecxs, Notes anp Banks. B: 
Thomas C. Simonton. Price $4.00. Nex 
York: Firm of Victor Van Horen. 


The author has compiled, in a convenien! 
form, the principles of law applicable t 
checks, notes and drafts, as well as to bank- 
ing. It is a volume that should prove 0: 
practical usefulness to all banking institu- 
tions. 

+ 


New Yorx Strate Liprary Year-Boox or 
Leaistation, 1906. Edited by Robert H. 
Whitten, Albany; New York State Ed- 
ucation Department. Price, $1.00. 


This is a brief compilation of the legisla- 
tion of all the states in the year 1906. 


+ 


Liprrncotr’s New Gazetrreer: A Geograph- 
ical Dictionary of the World. Edited by 
Angelo and Louis Heilprin. Philade!- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A volume of the utmost practical value 
to a great variety of readers is Lippin- 
cott’s New Gazetteer, edited by Angelo 
and Louis Heilprin. It is a formidable vol- 
ume and its size indicates how thorough; 
the object of the publication has been ac- 
complished. The book is an accurate pic- 
ture of every corner of the globe in its 
minutest details as it exists ir the twen- 
tieth century. Statistics of population. 
production, mining, manufactures, physical 
history, exploration, general history, etc., 
have been gathered from the latest official 
censuses, domestic and foreign. Each one 
of its 100,000 notices, varying in length 
from a single line to thousands of words, 
speaks for itself. A vast amount of labor 
has been expended in search of special in- 
formation not to be found in official reports 
or the ordinary books of reference. The 
Gazetteer will be found especially useful 
to bankers whose relations with banks and 
business houses in distant parts of the 
country, and of the world, frequently re- 
quire prompt information regarding cities 
and towns as to population, business facili- 
ties, industrial development and the like. 
The Gazetteer is bound in sheep, half rus- 
sia or three-quarter levant, the prices be- 
ing $10, $12.50 and $15, respectively. The 
character and standing of the editors and 
publishers of this standard work are 4 
sufficient guarantee of its accuracy and 


value. 
+ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ProceepINGs oF THE Onto Banxers’ Asso- 
CIATION, 1907. 


ProceepiIncs ANNUAL CoNVENTION AMER- 


ICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 





A PROMINENT NEW 


NE of the well-known and successful 

young bankers of New York city is 

Mr. Oscar L. Gubelman, a partner 

in the banking house of Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne. 

Mr. Gubelman was born in Jersey City 

May 2, 1876, and was educated in the 

»yublie school and high school of that city 


YORK CITY BANKER. 


and at Stevens Institute of 
Hoboken, N. J. 

His banking career began in the Third 
National Bank of Jersey City, where he 
served as messenger boy from January, 
1893, to July, 1894. Then he entered the 


Technology, 


United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York as loan clerk, serving 


OSCAR L. GUBELMAN 
Of Knauth, Nachod, and Kuthne. 
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afterwards in several other capacities. At 
the time he left this company—January, 
1900—he was its cashier. On leaving the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Co. he 
took part in organizing the Commercial 
Trust Company of New Jersey, of which 
he became secretary and treasurer, and 
later was elected vice-president, holding 
this office until March, 1904, when he be- 
came vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, remaining here 
until February, 1907, when he entered the 
well-known international banking house of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne as a partner. 

It will be seen that Mr. Gubelman has 
had an extensive banking experience, and 
has held a prominent official position in 
institutions of high reputation and large 
business. He is at present a director of 
the Commercial Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Mechanics’ Trust Company of 
Bayonne, N. J., Orange (N. J.) National 
Bank, Underwood Typewriter Co., Elec- 
tric Securities Corporation, Union Gas and 
Electric Co., and other corporations. His 
social disposition is evidenced by member- 
ship in the Lawyers’ Club, Railroad Club, 
Essex County Country Club, Automobile 
Club of America, Deal Country Club, and 
Jersey City Club. 

Mr. Gubelman lives at West Orange, N. 
J., where he is more or less interested in 
local Republican politics. 


THE ALDRICH BILL. 


O* March 27 the Senate passed the Al- 
drich currency bill by a vote of 42 
to 16. 

As passed the bill provides for not more 
than $500,000,000 of emergency currency to 
be issued to national banks upon deposit 
by them of state, county and municipal 
bonds to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The currency is to be is- 
sued with a view of securing an equitable 
distribution of the currency over the Unit- 
ed States and in accordance with the unim- 
paired capital and surplus of banks in 
each state. Banks are to pay for this emer- 
gency circulation one-half of one per cent. 
a month during the first four months it is 
circulated and afterwards three-quarters of 
one per cent. a month. 

The bill provides that national banks 
shall pay not less than one per cent. on 
Government funds deposited with them. 

As amended the bill carries an im- 
portant change in banking laws relating to 
bank reserves. This amendment provides 
that of the fifteen per cent. reserve required 
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to be kept by banks not in reserve cities 
four-fifths is to be kept in the vaults of the 
banks, and of that amount one-third can be 
in the form of securities of the kind re- 
quired. 

By another amendment the period dur- 
ing which one-half of one per cent. interest 
is to be charged was reduced from six to 
four months, after which three-quarters of 
one per cent. is to be charged’ until re- 
deemed. 

At the instance of Mr. La Follette an 
amendment was adopted prohibiting any 
national bank from investing its funds in 
stocks or other securities of a corporation 
the officers or directors of which are of- 
ficers or directors of the bank, and provid- 
ing a penalty of imprisonment of from on 
to five years. 

An amendment by Mr. La Follette to 
punish by from one to five years’ imprison- 
ment any falsification in bank securities 
was adopted. 


ALL BANK FAILURES DECLARED 
TO BE FRAUDULENT. 


NE of the ablest bankers this country 
has produced was Hugh McCulloch, 
the first Comptroller of the Currency, 

and twice Secretary of the Treasury. In 
his “Men and Measures of Half a Century” 
he has the foilowing to say regarding bank 
failures: 


On the first day of January, 1857, the 
3ank of the State of Indiana, with a capital 
of two millions of dollars, soon to be in- 
creased to three million, commenced its 
short but honorable career. In the negotia- 
tions between the buyers and sellers, three 
of the branches were not included in the 
sale, and these remained in the hands of 
the original owners. Respectable and _ in- 
telligent men they were, but I soon discov- 
ered that their notions of banking were 
widely different from mine. To them a 
bank was an institution, the officers and di- 
rectors of which were to be privileged bor- 
rowers. Time and discipline, and in one in- 
stance, the exercise of the plenary power of 
the Board of Control (the directors of the 
bank) were required to make such men 
comprehend the simple but all-important 
principle that lenders and borrowers could 
not safely be the same persons, and that in 
this bank men whose necessities or business 
required that they should be borrowers from 
the branches ought not to be, and would 
not be permitted to be, their managers. 
Bank failures are invariably the result of 
a disregard of this rule. No bank in the 
United States, the capital of which was a 
cash reality, and whose managers were not 
thieves or the borrowers of its money, has 
ever failed. All bank failures are fraudulent, 
either by mismanagement or deception in 
regard to capital, and all who are respons- 
ible for such failures are betrayers of 
trusts, and should be punished as crimi- 
nals. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR 


EQUIPMENT 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ERHAPS no other bank in this coun- 
try can boast of.a more magnificent 
and luxurious building than the one 


which has been the home of the Union 


‘Trust Company of Washington since last 
December. 

The structure is indeed a work of archi- 
tectural beauty and is one of the striking 


edifices now adorning the “Wall street of 
Washington.” 

It stands at the corner of fifteenth and 
H streets N. W. in the very heart of the 
uptown business and banking section, and 
will be for many years one of the pleasing 
sights of the Capital city. 

Pure, white, North Carolina granite has 


Union Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
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been used in the construction of the ex- 
terior walls, which are nine stories high and 
are surmounted by graceful cornices of the 
same material. % 

The flatness of the walls is further re- 
lieved by immense pillars wrought in be- 
tween the third and eighth flcors, which 
give the structure that air of perfect pro- 
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pany, but all the remaining floor space is 
devoted to the use of the Union Trusi 
Company. 

A great, wide lobby, richly finished ir 
Norwegian marble and bronze, gives en- 
trance to the banking rooms and the stair- 
way leading above. Going up five step 
and through the massive bronze gates, on 


EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN 
President Union Trust Co. 


porticns so seldom found in our modern 
buildings. In planning this magnificent 
building, the architects have taken ad- 
vantage of the shape of the lot upon which 
it stands, and have built it in the form of 
the letter L, so that practically all offices 
throughout the building have outside light 
and air. 

One arm of the L, that extending to- 
wards Fifteenth street, is occupied by the 
real estate offices of Thomas J. Fisher Com- 


enters the lofty banking room of the Union 
Trust Company. This room is 50 by 100 
feet and 50 feet high, taking the space of 
three stories. 

Jl the devices known to art have been 
employed to make this interior both pleas- 
ing to the eye and convenient for the trans- 
action of business. And upon entering the 
»~ublic space, one realizes that the architects 
have succeeded admirably, for it is hard 
to see how any more restful or well ap- 
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GOL. JAMES G. PAYNE 
Ist Vice-President. 


GEO. E. HAMILTON 
2d Vice-President, Attorney and 


EDSON B. OLDS 
Treasurer. 


Trust Officer. 


GEO. E. FLEMING 
Secretary. 


J. H. SMALL, JR. 
Member Executive Committee. Member Executive Committee. 


FREDERICK B. McGUIRE 


OFFICERS UNION TRUST COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


reinted counting rooms could possibly be 
planned. 

Great intersecting beams are supported 
by graceful columns of green marble, while 
the highest part of the ceiling is richly 
decorated and painted to harmonize with 
the general color scheme used throughout. 

One remarkable feature of this room is 
that it is so light. Very few examples of 
lofty banking rooms, on top of which are 
placed tiers of utilitarian offices of the 
modern sky-scraper, are to be found which 


are not dark and have to be lighted arti- 
ficially. 

With the exception of the Norwegian 
white marble used in the banking coun- 
ter screen, the marbles throughout the 
building are of native varieties. The floor 
space is divided in the middle by the public 
space, which is as liberal as is found in any 
of the banks, and is approached by the 
public at either side. On the west side of 
this space are the tellers, bookkeepers, au- 
ditor, and treasurer. On the opposite side 
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Banking Room. 


Entrance to Office Building. 
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Vista from President’s Outer Office. 


are the officers of the trust company in 
luxuriously appointed rooms. 

The safe deposit department and vaults 
are on the same floor level, a feature which 
few banks and trust companies possess, 
and should recommend itself to the public, 
for ease of access and completeness of ap- 
pointments. 

The ladies’ department is near the H 
street entrance, and has a separate teller’s 
window for their use. It is screened off in 
glass to separate it from the public space 


and thus to give it that degree of privacy 
which is necessary. 

All other details of construction and 
furnishing have been just as carefully 
looked after and the result is a bank home 
that officers of the company may well be 
proud of. 

The Union Trust Company was organ- 
ized in December, 1899, under the name 
of the Union Trust & Storage Company, 
with these officers: Edward J. Stellwagen, 
president; James G. Payne, first vice-presi- 
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President’s Private Room. 


dent; George E. Hamilton, second vice- 
president, attorney, and trust officer; George 
E. Fleming, secretary, and Charles S. 
Bradley, treasurer. Later Harry O. Wilson 
was made assistant treasurer; W. F. D. 
Herron, auditor, and Edward L. Hillyer, 
assistant secretary, while Edison B. Olds, 
upon the resignation of Mr. Bradley, be~ 
came treasurer. 

The corporate name and business so con- 
tinued until February, 1905, when by special 
act of Congress the word “storage” was 
eliminated from the title and the warehouse 


business operated as a department of the 


trust company. In July, 1906, by special 
resolution of the stockholders, this depart- 
ment of the company’s business was sold 
to the Terminal Storage Company, the Un- 
ion Trust Company obtaining therein a 
stock representation. 

Since 1900 the officers and directors have 
been planning for the erection of such a 
home as they now have and this was made 
possible during the past year by increasing 
the capital stock from $1,200,000 to $2,000,- 
000. 
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Directors’ Room. 
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Operating in the District of Columbia, 
The Union Trust Company is under direct 
Federal control and engages largely in the 
management of estates, besides doing a 
conservative banking business. 

It has been largely through the efforts 
of Edward J. Stellwagen, president of the 
Union Trust Company since its organiza- 
tion, that the new home stands completed 
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signed as assistant cashier of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Washington. Previ- 
ous to 1903, Mr. Olds was connected with 
the Citizens National Bank; for sixteen 
years as paying teller and eight years as 
cashier. George E. Fleming has been 
secretary of the Union Trust Company 
since 1899. He was formerly connected 
with the Real Estate Title Insurance Com- 


Safe Deposit Room and Vault. 


today, a credit to its officers and stockhold- 
ers. 

Mr. Stellwagen is a member of the Bar 
of the District of Columbia and also presi- 
aent of the Thomas J. Fisher Company, In- 


corporated. He has always directed the 
business of his bank with discretion and 
wisdom and today may feel justly proud 
of the splendid record of achievement that 
lies behind it and look with satisfaction 
upon its future prospects. 

Edson B. Olds has been treasurer of the 
company since 1904, in which year he re- 


pany, and is still a director of that com- 
pany. Mr. Fleming was admitted to the 
Bar of the Supreme Court in the District 
of Columbia in 1890, and is a very valuable 
addition to the bank he is now serving. 
With such competent men as these at the 
helm, and with greater facilities afforded 
by the new quarters for enlarging its busi- 
ness, the Union Trust Company of Wash- 
ington is entering upon a period of pros- 
perity greater than any heretofore enjoyed 
by it. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, BALTIMORE. 


HE Metropolitan 
Baltimore 


Bank of 
career as a 
banking house August 5, 1867, in 
basement room of the Chesapeake 
Bank building. It was known at that 
time es the Beneficial Savings Fund 
of Baltimore and with Francis 


Savings 
began its 


Society 
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the windows are protected by metal frames, 
sashes and wired glass. 

In the main counting room all the count- 
ers and wainscoting are of marble and 
the grills are of bronze. Surmeunting the 
central lobby is a great copper-covered 
dome, finished overhead with ornamental 
tiles, and giving the interior an air of com- 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Neale as the first president continued 
under this name _ until 1873. After 
seven prosperous years, the bank pur- 
chased a building on the corner of Lexing- 
ton and Calvert streets, which it has occu- 
pied ever since. 

The new building erected on the corner 
of Charles and Saratoga streets is a mag- 
nificent one-story structure of Troy white 
granite, absolutely fire-proof. All the floors 
and stairs are of reinforced concrete and 


fort and beauty. Great care has been ex- 
ercised in planning the arrangement of the 
different offices, both for convenience and 
for good lighting, and in this the architect 
has succeeded admirably. 

The bank is also equipped with the most 
approved heating system, electric burglar 
alarm protection, and massive steel vaults, 
weighing many tons. C. C. Shriver is 
president and James J. Ryan js treasurer, 
both men having served in these capacities 
since 1888. 


TRADERS BANK OF CANADA. 


A* excellent report was submitted by 
the Traders Bank of Canada at its 

twenty-third annual meeting held in 
Toronto December 31, 1907. 

Net profits for the twelve months, after 
making provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts and reserving accrued interest, 
amounted to $522,822.81. The premium on 


new stock was $2,520, and the balance car- 
ried from the profit and loss account of 
last year was $44,349.87, bringing the to- 
tal amount available for distribution up to 
$569,692.68. 

The Rest Account has been strengthened 
by the addition of $100,000, which brings 
it up to the gratifying figure of $2,000,000. 
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During the year the sum of $304,328.29 
was distributed to the shareholders in the 
form of dividends, leaving $25,364.29 to be 
placed at the credit of profit and loss new 
account. 

An important change in the management 
of the bank took place during the year. H. 
S. Strathy retired from the position of 
general manager, and was succeeded by 
Stuart Strathy, who in turn was succeeded 
as assistant general manager by Norman 
Hillary. Mr. H. S. Strathy has devoted, 
and with a large measure of success, many 
years to the promotion of the interests of 
the bank. He began as the founder of the 
bank twenty-two years ago, and continued 
to perform the duties of general manager 
with great vigor and success. By his en- 
ergy and ability, he overcame many for- 
midable obstacles, and on his retirement he 
has the satisfaction of feeling that he leaves 
as a legacy to the shareholders a sound and 
stable banking institution. 

One feature of the report, which shows 
perhaps better than any other the progress 
of the Traders Bank, is a comparative table 
giving the increase of capital, rest, circu- 
lation, deposits, loans and assets for each 
year since its inception. The bank began 
business in 1886 with a capital of $340,000; 
today it has a capital stock of $4,352,000. 

Deposits in 1886 were $578,000 and to- 
day they are $23,373,000, an increase of 
451 per cent. The head office of the 
Traders Bank of Canada is established in 
luxuriously furnished quarters in one of 
the finest buildings of Toronto. Two views 
are herewith given, from which we may 
gain some idea of the exterior and interior 
of the bank’s home. 

Thus, with a strong and capable official 
equipment, with alt the interests of the in- 
stitution in a sound, stable, and healthy 
condition; with a fairly justified expecta- 
tion that the somewhat relaxe1 conditions 
of prosperity, commercial, industrial, and 
financial, will be only temporary, it is not 
unreasonable to anticipate for the Traders 
Bank a continuation of prosperity, and a 
repetition in the record of the year to come, 
of the many gratifying features of the ex- 
cellent report submitted for 1907. 


PAYING BY CHECK IN ENGLAND. 


"THE high development of the check 
and deposit system in England 


was thus explained to a reporter of the 
Washington “Post” by D. H. Lieban, 
a retired London banker: 


I like the American custom of carrying 
money loose in the pocket. In England 
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gentlemen and business men carry very 
little money with them. Nearly everything 
is paid for by check, except, of course, 
money enough to pay the small incidental 
expenses of a day. 

If a man goes into a store to buy a hat 
he does not pay money for it but gives a 
check. If he is dining at a public place 
he very likely pays for his meal with a 
check. The system of credit in England i: 
different from that in this country, and th: 
mere fact that a man has an account i: 
a bank serves to give him standing. 

One cannot open an account with a bank 
in England merely by carrying money to th: 
bank and depositing it. He must have tw: 
first class references before a bank will ac 
cept his account, and when reference 
given it means that the person giving i 
would indorse or stand for the person to 
whom it is given. 

A reference in Engiand means more thai 
a mere phrase. Cnecks on banks in Eng- 
land cannot be obtained for the mere ask 
ing, and a man must have an account in 
order to get checks from any bank, They 
cannot be picked up on bank counters or in 
public places. 

Private accounts in English banks are 
not accepted unless they are paid for, the 
general charge being £10 a year. There are 
one or two banks in England which dis- 
criminate so carefully in the accounts they 
accept that when a person is fortunate 
enough to be permitted to open an account 
with them he can get credit in any city in 
England or the continent of Europe. 


FOR A CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


PEAKING on his currency bill in 
the Senate on March 24, Senator 
Aldrich said: 


This bill is for emergency money, to be 
used whenever emergency arises. It does not 
treat of banking reform. I realize the ne- 
cessity of consideration and treatment of 
that subject and I hope that before this 
Congress adjourns legislation will provide 
for a commission—either a commission of 
Congress or a joint commission. 


THE DOLLAR’S BEAUTY. 


66 HAT is the most beautiful object 
you ever saw?” 
“A silver dollar when I was 
broke !"—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
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New York, April 3, 1908. 


A GENERAL Improtemenr in sentiment 
has been apparent in the past month 

and this has been reflected by a sub- 
stantial advance in prices of securities. Pres- 
idential year is still a bugbear in many 
minds and not only Wall Street operatives, 
but business men who never “dabble in 
stocks,” also, are heard to express doubts 
as to any general or permanent recovery 
until after the question who shall be the 
next president is definitely answered. 

There is another view, however, that 
there is so little chance of any one being 
elected President who may be considered 
as a serious menace to the prosperity of 
the country, that the political campaign 
will not have much of an influence upon 
business. Still a national election is apt 
to interfere with the even tenor of busi- 
ness affairs and to some extent will prove 
detrimental. 

However, a more hopeful feeling has de- 
veloped in the last few weeks than pre- 
vailed for a long time previous, and to 
some degree there has been an improve- 
ment in the general situation. 

Men in authority are still being berated 
for the bubble bursting that occurred in the 
latter part of 1907, as though eleven years 
of inflation of values, of piling up of baloon 
fortunes, of the creating out of nothing 
vast somethings, for which a credulous pub- 
lic paid enormous prices did not naturally 
enough bring its aftermath of exploded 
theories and dissipated pipe dreams. 

Upon the broad and substantial founda- 
tion of prosperity, which no one will deny 
existed, men built sky scraping structures 
of so imperfect construction that a single 
atmospheric wave of distrust was bound to 
topple them over. But the foundations 
still endure, and hope that real and genu- 
ine prosperity is still with us appears to be 
justified. 

The month has not been very eventful. 
The money situation steadily improved 
until call money is now obtainable at less 
than 2 per cent. The Bank of England re- 
duced its rate of discount from 4 to 3 per 
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cent. last month and the Bank of Germany 
from 6 to 5 1-2 per cent. These are favor- 
able indications of the situation abroad. It 
is only about four months since the prin- 
cipal foreign banks were advancing their 
rates to almost unprecedented figures. On 
November 6 the Bank of France made its 
rate 4 per cent., the following day the 
Bank of England put its rate up to 7 per 
cent. and the next day after the Bank of 
Germany named 7 1-2 per cent. On Janu- 
ary 23 the Bank of France returned to 3 
per cent., the rate adopted by the Bank of 
England on March 19. A mere reference 
to these changes is sufficient to indicate the 
improvement that has taken place abroad. 

There is little evidence now of any short- 
age in the supply of money, although there 
is no question that would-be-borrowers do 
not find it always easy to get the accommo- 
dations they want. Taking one particular 
field as illustrative of general conditions, 
it is very difficult to place a real estate loan 
York City at the present time, 
even where the security might be considered 
of an exceptional character. Yet the 
visible supply of money is on the increase, 
while the government has been able to 
withdraw deposits from the banks without 
causing any disturbance. 

In the local banks there has been a fur- 
ther accumulation of reserves and the sur- 
plus reserve is again close to $40,000,000, or 
within about $700,000 of the high point re- 
corded since the heavy deficit of last year. 
One significant feature connected with the 
bank situation is the gradual reduction in 
bank circulation in this city. Between 
September 30 and January 4 last the na- 
tional banks in New York increased their 
circulation nearly $22,000,000 from $50,- 
000,000 to $72,000,000. On March 28th the 
amount reported was $61,000,000, a decrease 
since January 4 of $11,000,000, or just one- 
half of the previous increase. A_ table 
herewith shows the amount of circulation 
of the New York clearing house banks at 
the end of each month since September 30, 
and also the total for all the national 
banks in the country: 
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National Bank 
Notes 
Outstanding 


$603,987 .114 
6 9,980,466 
656,218,196 
690,130,595 


695,402,762 
695.1674,519 
696,407,355 


Sept. 
Oct. ¢ 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 29, 
Mar. : 


* Decrease. 


The figures of the New York banks are 
for dates nearest last day of the month. 
In the three months ended December 31 the 
total circulation of all the national banks in 
the country increased $86,000,000, about 13 
per cent. of which was taken out of the 
New York banks. An additional $6,000,- 
000 has since been issued, but the New 
York banks have surrendered about $11,- 
000,000. 

Bank circulation, however, is in process 
of reduction, for while the total amount 
now outstanding is $696,000,000, the largest 
ever recorded, there is $67,000,000 of lawful 
money on deposit to retire circulation, an 
increase of nearly $21,000,000 since Decem- 
ber 31. The bond-secured circulation has 
been reduced $15,000,000 since January 1. 

One of the important incidents of the 
month was a reduction in the dividend of 
the New York Central Railroad from 6 to 
5 per cent. Reports were busy with the 
Erie Railroad and the possibility of a re- 
ceiver being appointed for the road. 

The President on March 25 sent a special 
message to Congress suggesting an amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce law, giving 
the railroads undue latitude regarding the 
making of agreements between themselves. 
Certain amendments to the anti-trust law 
were also recommended. The message was 
generally regarded as conservative. 

In the present course of our foreign trade 
may be traced the influence of recent hap- 


Increase over 


Previous 
Year. 


Imports. 


(aaa 586,934 
123, 005, 683 
133,110,170 
129,554,075 
126, 512, 106 
112, 510,215 5 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 

June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 
January, 
February, 


$20,065,409 
18,772,804 
19,512,593 
22/235.994 
21,602,909 
11,730,144 
22,139,517 
20,109,128 
3,746,857 
*6,215,731 
48,813,427 
+42.101,776 
*41,592)811 
| 43,881,282 


' 


79, 124 401 





* Decrease. 


Circulation 
N. Y. Clearing- 
House Bank. 


$50,638,500 
| 52,742,900 
| 62,129,800 
| 71,736,600 
72,316,300 
| 69,263,700 


Inerease for 


Increase for 
Month. 


Month. 


$5,993,352 
46,237,730 
33,912,699 


$2,104,400 
9,386,900 
9,606,800 


64,133,600 


61,042,300 3 or 1300 


+ Date when New York banks had maximum circulation. 


penings in the business and financial world. 
A summary of the monthly imports and 
exports for a little more than a year past 
is rather a striking index of the conditions 
that have prevailed and now exist. An un- 
usual degree of prosperity must have in- 
spired an increase in our imports from 
$634,000,000 in 1898 to $1,423,000,000 in 
1907. Our exports also grew enormously, 
and in 12 years increased $1,100,000,000. It 
is the increase in imports, however, more 
especially in the last four years, which most 
impressively illustrates the devclopment of 
the country’s wealth. 

A most extraordinary change has 
curred, its beginning dating from the finan- 
cial panic of last autumn. The foreign 
trade movements monthly since January |, 
1907, shown in the accompanying table, will 
indicate to what extent the disasters of last 
autumn have communicated their ill effects 
to our import trade. 

Until September last year our imports 
constantly showed an increase over those 
of the previous year, the gain being gen- 
erally about $20,000,000 a month. In Sep- 
tember the increase fell to below $4,000,- 
000 and in each of the five months follow- 
ing the comparison with the previous 
vear shows a falling off. In each of the 
three months from December 1 to March 1 
the decrease was over $40,000,000. 

Our exports in each of the fourteen 
months in the table exceeded those of the 


oc- 


Excess of 
Exports 
Previous 

Year. 


Excess of 
Exports 
Current 

Year. 


Increase over 
Previous 


Exports. 
Year. 





$189,296,944 
159,517,221 
161,685,228 
157 ‘451, 78l 
134,759,568 4,211,181 
137,739,630 12,705.647 
128,549,535 16,856,261 
127,270,447 *2,531,021 
135, oe 342 *3,178,612 
*7,100,052 

21,808,532 

16,730,019 

16,892,282 

167,867, 762 8,350,541 


$64, 081,52 


$18,693,891 
1533, 67 


17,750,663 
16,174,521 
13,071,741 


$62,710,010 
| 36,511,538 
28,575,058 


52.710.010 
36,511,538 


121,195,803 
88°743,361 
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corresponding months in the previous year 

with the exception of the three months, 

August, September and October, when there 

was a small decrease. Since October the 

export trade has kept up in most encour- 
aging shape. 

The net balance of exports over imports 
was showing a decrease prior to November 
last, June being the only month in which 
the balance was larger than in the previous 
year, and that increase being only $1,000,- 

)0. In the four months ended February 
299 the balance was $418,000,000 as com- 
pared with $218,000,000 in the same time a 
year ago. This difference of $200,000,000 

‘lls the story of curtailment in American 
juying abroad. This falling off in imports 
has cost the government $22,000,000 in cus- 
toms revenues in the four months with an 
additional decrease of $7,000,000 reported 
in March. 

The fact that the revenues of the gov- 
ernment are running much below the ex- 
penditures is beginning to attract atten- 
tion. For four consecutive months there 
has been a deficit of $8,000,009 to $9,000,- 
000 per month reported, while for the nine 
months of the current fiscal year the deficit 
was nearly $36,000,000. There is a possi- 
bility therefore of a deficit for the full year 
of $50,000,000. In the year ended June 30, 
1907, there was a surplus of $84,000,000. A 
change so striking calls for some explana» 
tion. 

For the nine months of the present fiscal 
year a deficit of nearly $36,000,000 is shown 
as already mentioned. In the corresponding 
period of 1907 there was a surplus of $51,- 
000,000. This revolution in the govern- 
ment’s finances is traceable to a decrease of 
$32,000,000 in revenues and to an increase 
in expenditures of $55,000,000. Of the lat- 
ter $13,000,000 was in “civil and miscel- 
laneous,” $4,000,000 for war, $16.000,000 for 
navy, $11,000,000 for pensions and $16,- 
000,000 for public works. The only classes 
showing a reduction are Indians, $100,000, 
and interest, $5,000,000. 


Revenues. | Expenditures. 


$354,937,784 $345,023.330 
385,819,628 383,477,954 
297,722,019 7 oy 27 
313,390,075 
326,976,200 
847.721,905 
405,32] 335 
515,960,620 605, 072, 179 
567,240,851 | 487,713,791 
587,685,337 | 509, Bae 
562,478,233 | 471,190,557 
| §06,099,097 
582,402,321 
4 | 567,278,918 
594,454,121 | 568,784,799 
663,140,334 = | 578,903,747 


The ordinary revenues last year were 
larger than in any previous year even in 
war times, and the revenues this year will 
closely approximate the highest previous to- 
tal with the exception of 1907. But the 
expenditures have kept pace with the 
growing revenues, and consequently a fall- 
ing off in the latter promptly brings out a 
deficit. One-third or more of the total 
revenues go to war and navy disburse- 
ments. The latter are now equal to 60 per 
cent. of the total revenues of the govern- 
ment fifteen years ago. 

A table herewith shows the total revenues 
and expenditures of the government yearly 
since 1892, also the amount spent annually 
for war and navy purposes. It will be no- 
ticed that from 1892 to 1897 the war and 
navy expenses were in the neighborhood of 
$80,000,000 a year. In 1898 they jumped to 
$150,000,000 in consequence of the war with 
Spain, increasing in the following year to 
$293,000,000. In no year since have these 
expenditures fallen below $180,000,000, while 
in the last five years they have ranged from 

200,000,000 to nearly $240,000,000 a year. 
T hey will probably go to $250,000,000 this 
year. It is rather a remarkable fact that 
from January 1, 1894, to the present time 
the net surplus revenues of the government 
have amounted to only about $60,000,000. 
For a government which once paid off its 
debt at the rate of $100,000,000 or more per 
annum, while paying as much more annually 
for interest, such a showing as that of the 
past fifteen years is not such as to call for 
self congratulation. 

But what is to be the result of the present 
drain of revenues? Is the history of 1894 
and 1895 to be repeated? Not as to the 
exhaustion of the gold reserves of the Gov- 
ernment. That would seem to be certain. 
ane Treasury now has a cash balance of 
$412,000,000, of which $150,000,000 is a gold 
reserve held exclusively for the redemption 
of notes. This is besides $835,000,- 
000 gold. held for the redemption of 
gold certificates. The clear surplus over 


“ . War and Navy 
Excess of : Payments. 


Revenues... | 9,9 £ $76,069,505 
"= | 79,777,857 


| Expenditures....) 69,803,261 86,260,223 


oovel 80,692,554 
os eave 25,203, 246 77,978,653 
at eeu 18,052,254 83,511,814 
ii eos 8,047,247 150,815,985 
- oeee 89,111,559 293,783,358 


| Revenues........ 79,527,060 190,727,845 


205,122,675 
91,287,376 180,075,344 
54,297,667 201,287,554 
41,770,571 217/991.512 
23,004,228 239,725,382 
25,669,322 230,870,897 
84,236,586 219,704,934 
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Money Rates In New York Ciry. 





Call loans, bankers’ balances 

Call loans, banks and trust companies 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 days 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4/ 
months. 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months... 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, | 
60 to 90 days. | 

Commercial paper, prime single names, ¢ 
to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single eres 4 to 
PE ratcennncncnredcacdencatesonees 





and above the reserve fund is $262,000,000, 
and to exhaust this would require more than 
two years of deficits as large as those now 
being reported. While, therefore, there is 
witnessed the spending of more money than 
is received, the necessity of selling bonds 
as in 1894 and 1895 to replenish the de- 
pleted funds of the Treasury does not seem 
to be imminent. 

THe Money Marxet.—The call money 
market is abnormally low and the prospect 
of easy money for some time to come ap- 
pears excellent. The demand for commer- 
cial paper is still light and rates are well 
maintained. At the close of the month call 
money ruled at 1 1-2@2 per cent., with the 
majority of loans at 1 3-4 per cent. Banks 
loaned at 1 1-4 per cent. and trust compa- 
nies at 1 1-2 per cent. as the minimum. 
aime money on Stock Exchange collateral 
is quoted at 3 per cent. for sixty days, 
3 1-4@3 1-2 per cent. for ninety days, 3 3-4 
@4 per cent. for four months and 4 per 
cent. for five to six months on good mixed 
collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 5@5 1-4 per cent. for sixty to ninety 
days’ endorsed bills receivable, 5 1-2 per 


Nov. 1. 


Percent. 


Dec.1. | Jan.1.| Feb.1. | Mar. 1. | April 1. 





Per cent.| Per cent. 

1%—2 | 1%-2 | 16-2 

Ug— 14-2 | 114— 
Suir te 4-6 


8 —%|4 —%4 | a4- 
as (aioe 1a = 


54-6 | 44-5 
54-6 |5 —% 
=" 


Per per cent.| Per cent. 


|8 —18 


5 -%4% 











cent. for first-class four to six mont! 
single names, and no quotations for goo 
paper having the same length of time 
run. 

New York Banxs.—The statements 
the New York clearing house banks bas: 
on average conditions show that in Marc! 
loans increased $3,000,000, deposits $22,000, 
000, reserves $16,000,000, and surplus 
serve $10,500,000. The actual figures show 
that the loans, deposits and reserves wer 
all higher at the end of the month than the 
average figures indicated. The deposits now 
exceed the loans by $28,000,000 and the 
surplus reserve is nearly $40,000,000, or 
very nearly as large as it was on February 
1. The resumption of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company in the latter part of the 
month has caused a large increase in the 
figures reported by the banks and trust 
companies outside of the clearing house. 
Loans of these institutions show an appar- 
ent increase of $43,000,000 and net deposits 
of $34,000,000. 

ForeigGN Banxs.—The only important 
changes in the gold holdings of the leading 


New York CLEARING HousE BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


Legal 


Speste. tenders. 


DATES. Loans. 


$1,161,057.700 $261,318,200 

1,164,349,200 265,288,700 
264,496,400 
271,990,000 
275,210,100 


Feb. 29... 
Mar. 7... 
“  14..., 1,160,719.500 
* 21...' 1,161,653,600 
** 28...  1,164,589,700 


58,772,400 
59,126,000 
60,954,500 
61,912,000 


$59,850,400 


Net | 
Deposits, | 


Sur plas 


Circula- | 
Reser ve. ' 


é Clearings. 
tion, 


$1,255,513,900 
1,150,799,700 
1,244,089, 51 0 
1,387,443, 800 
1,314 5.617, ¢ 500 





"$29, 262,675 
30,135, 915 
30, 665,07 5 
37,424,450 
39,788,525 


$41,133,600 
62,162,300 
61,406,200 
61,245,000 
61,042,300 


67,623,700 | 
75,700,500 | 
71,829,300 | 
82,080,200 
89,334,300 | 


New York CLEARING HousE Banks—ActTuaL ConpITION. 


Loans. Specie. 


$263,011,800 
267,162,400 
267,822,200 
277,277,300 
276,380,500 


| : 
| $58,981,900 $ 


| Legal Tenders. Net Deposits. | Reserve Heli. 


176,818,5 
174,517,300 | 
179,103,760 
186,133,000 | 
1203;081,500 


$321,993, 700 
825,911,000 
328, 125, 300 
338,573,300 
339, 153, 500 


1 
58,748,600 l 
60,303,100 1 
1 
1 


’ 
, 
. 
. 


61,296.000 
62,773,000 
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STaTE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES OUTSIDE OF CLEARING HousE—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. Loans. Specie. | Legal Tenders.| Net Deposits. Gross Deposits. 7 ~ wnat a 





| $10,618,000 $619,417,400 $732,380) 000 $188,562,200 
| 588,200 619,701,600 739,396,500 | 194,314,300 
10,374,700 623,178,7 740,353,200 192,993,600 
10,177,300 625,467,300 749,183,700 199,749,400 
10,888,700 653,593,500 796,755,500 223. 008,000 


State BanKs—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


H ‘ Reserve on 
| Gross Deposits. Deposits. 


$247,802,900 | $20,073,800 77,237,600 | $76,037,300 
249,197,000 18,807,000 280,921,000 77,504,400 
251,813,200 18,670,100 284,315,300 79,018,000 
+ 11,900 19,010. 400 286,858,700 | 80,857,100 
254,148,500 19,669,900 289,679,600 82,469,400 


Leans. Specie. Legal Tenders. 





Trust CoMPANIES—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


| i Reserve on 
Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Gross Deposits. Deposits. 





nee 700 $168,815,400 

900 65’ 800 175,021,600 

3 314,100 172,991,400 

5,238,500 180" 930,900 

42,994,400 5,735,000 714. 358,700 203,603,600 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE First oF EacH Monta. 


1906, | 1907, 1908, 





Surplus | - Surplus , Surplus 
Reserve, | Deposits. | Reserve. | Deposits. | Reserve. 


ow $4,202,575 | | $981.301,100 $5, 369,225 $1,050,925,400} *$20,170,350 
— 1,061 11,127,625 1,138,501,500 49,626,725 

z é 650 | 1,167,623,700 29,262,675 

1,189,334,300 89,788,525 





September 

October 

November 1,015,824,100 786, 
December 998,634,700 i 1449, ibs | 1,088, 283,300 











Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,198,078,500 on 
November 30, 1907, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. * Deficit. 


Non-MEMBER BAnkS—NEwW YorRK CLEARING-HovssE. 


| | | 

Legal ten-| Denosit | Deposit in | 
Loans and | peposits.| Specie. der and nw ith Cletr-\other N, Y.| Surplus 
Investments. bank notes.| won ¢! banks. Reserve. 
agents 


$80,441,900 | $90,048,200 | $4,624,590 | $5,837,000 | $12,774,600 | $3,170,200 | $3,894,250 
81,004,000 | 91,667,500 | 4,744,100 | 5,697,000 | 13,161,400 | 8,571,800 | 4,257,425 
81,848,800 | 92,887,300 | 4,605,200 | 5,784,800 | 12,722,800 | 3,744,700 | 8,635,675 
82,267,000 | 92,628,700 | 4,693,400 | 5,638,800 | 11,870,800 | 3,522,300 | 2,718,125 
82,346,100 | 92,744,000 | 4,748,000 | 5,802,100 | 13,139,500 | 3,136,5C0 3,640,100 
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Boston BANKS. 


Loans, | Deposits. 


| 


Legal 


Tenders. Circulation. 


Specie. Clearings. 





| $189,313,000 | $202,469,000 
187,466,000 | 202,369,000 
187.132.U00 | 202,612,000 
185,695,000 | 204,959,000 
187,168,000 | 205,209.000 


| $19,881,000 


ated 
10,799,000 
10, 824, 00u 
10,802,000 
10,804,000 


$124.334,000 
127 451, 100 
122; 009.40u 
125,263,000 
120,438,000 


18,929,000 
18,876 000 
18,973,000 
18,794,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Deposits. 


DATES. Loans, 


$216.355,000 
216,403,000 
216,331,000 
217,220,000 
218,159,006 


foreign banks were decreases of $21,000,000 
for the Imperial Bank of Germany and of 
nearly $10,000,000 by the Bank of Russia. 
With the exception of Russia all the banks 
are better fortified with gold than they 
were a year ago. England, France and Ger- 
many together have $70,000,000 more gold 
than in April, 1907. 

Foreign. Excnance.—The sterling , ex- 
change market was quiet and featureless, 
and the extreme fluctuations in quotations 
for the month were only fractional. The 
reduction in the Bank of England rate of 
discount caused a small advance in 60 day 
bills. 


$238.135,000 
237,851,000 
239,748,000 
244,269,000 
244,335,000 


Lawful Money 


Reserve. Circulation, 


Clearinge. 





317,864,000 | 
17.731,000 | 
17,706,000 
17,668,000 
17,638,000 


$114,844.00 
115,571.400 
108,355,500 
111,837,704 
104,599,601 


| 
| 
a 
| 
| 


$58,730,000 
60,293,000 
62,556,000 


Money Raves Asroap.—The Bank of 
angland reduced its rate of discount from 
4 to 3 1-2 per cent. on March 5 and to 3 
per cent. on March 19. The Imperial Bank 
of Germany reduced its rate from 6 to 
5 1-2 per cent. on March 7. Discounts of 
sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the 
close of the month were 2 1-2 per cent, 
against 3 3-8 per cent. a month ago. ‘Ihe 
open market rate at Paris was 2 1-2@2 5-8 
per cent., against 2 1-4 per cent. a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 4 1-4 per 
cent., against 4 5-8 per cent. a month ago. 

Strver.—The silver market moved within 
very narrow limits, the extreme quotations 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


Feb. 1, 1907. 


Mar. 1, 1907. - il. 1, 1907. 





Gold, 


Gold, Silver. Gold. Silver. 





Silver. 


Austria-Hungary 
Spain 

Italy. 
Netherlands....... ..... 
Nat. Belgium 


Switzerland 
Norway 


Totals 





RATES FOR 


Bancuas’ 


60 days. 


STERLING. 


WEEK ENDED. 
Sight. 


2 | €108,265,918 £419,549,606 


| 

| 

| 

£39,320,717 

110,627,822 

13 470,000 
= 6,008, 


£39,722,848 | 
110,649,453 | £36,069,(44 
30,120,000 12,483,000 
114,113,000 | 6,812,000 
46,652,000 12,953,000 
15,511,000 26,291,000 
36,400,000 4,480,000 
7,695,000 4,442,100 
4,022,000 2,011,000 


3.376,000 | ... 
1,500,000 | 


£413,661,201 |£105,541,144 


14,287,000 
6,070,000 
12,573,000 
25,954,000 
4,600,600 
4,315,000 
2,015,000 





£106,082,932 


STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


| 
Prime Documentary 


Cable commercial, 


transfers. 





4.8360 @ 4.8370 | 


4.8660 @ 4.8670 | 
4.8635 @ 4.8640 | 
4.8580 @ 4.8590 | 
4.8590 @ 4.8600 | 
4.8615 @ 4.8620 | 
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Foreign ExcHange—AcTuaL RATES ON 


or ABOUT THE FrRst OF Eacu 


Feb. 1. Mar, 1. 





iy 


Commercial long 
Docu'’tary for paym’t.. 
Faris—Cable transfers 


AM em em 


BRerlin—Bankers’ 60 days.. 

- Bankers’ sight. 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight . 
Italian lire—sight 





Lo— 
5.18%4—2014 





4.8354— 
4.8654— 
4.8744— 
4.8344— 
4.82%,— 
5.16%— 
| 5.20 —1986 
Hee ee 
5. —17 

94%— xe 

9% — x 


4044— 
%4 


Mt ot a oe eo 


26 
5.16%— 





5. ios 1884 








BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MAREETS. 


Dec. 31, 1907. 


Jan. 31, 1968. Feb. 29, 1908. Mar. 81, 1908. 








Circulation 

Public deposits.... 

Other deposits. 

Government securities................. 
Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Keserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.).. 
Price of silver per ounce 


£29, 520,000 





for the month being 25 13-16@25 7-16. The 
closing price was 25 9-16, the same as ie 
of the previous month. 

Foreign Trave.—Another big balance of 
net exports is shown for the month of Feb- 
ruary, nearly $89,000,000, making a total of 
$515,000,000 in the last six months. Of this 
balance $418,000,000 has been created since 
December 1 last. The exports in February 
were $167,000,000, an increase of $8,000,000 


MontTaty RANGE OF SILVER 


1906, 
High| Low. 


1907. 
High!| 


1908, 
High| Low. 





MONTH. 
Low. 


£28,0:26,000 
8,884,600 
42, O99, Y-4 


£28,810,000 £28,905,000 


17,177,000 
43,728,000 


over the total for the same months in 1907. 
Imports were $79,000,000, a decrease of 
$44,000,000. The excess of exports over im- 
ports is $52,000,000 more than in February 
last year. For the eight months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year the exports were $1,357,000,- 
000, an increase of about $68,000,000 over 
1907, while the imports were $836,000,000, a 
decrease of $96,000,000. The net balance is 
$520,000,000, as against $356,000,000 in the 


In Lonpon—1906, 1907, 1908. 


1907, 
High) Low. 


1906, 1908, 


High| Low. 


| MonrTnR. 





‘High Low 





| | | 
7, | 8144 | 2634 | 25% 
31% | 26% | 25% 
3056 | 2548 | 25ys 


January 
Februa:y 
March 


ae 


2956 | Sys | 


FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC CoIN AND B 


Asked. | 


$4.90 
4.90 


Sovereigns 

Bank of England notes 

Twenty francs. 

Twenty marks 

Twenty-five pesetas 

Spanish doubloons 5 
Bar silver in London on the first of this mo 

market for commercial silver bars, 5534 @ 56%c. 

Official price was 553¢c. 


n 


| |December 


| Chilian pesos 


July 


\September... ie 
|\October 
November...... 


30,’ | 
BORE | 2 
3154 | 
32% | 
32 


Ys 





New York. 
Bid. Asked. 


ULLION—QUOTATIONS IN 


Mexican doubloons 

Mexican 20 POSOS.....ccccccccccccccees 19.5) 
Ten guilders 

Mexican dollars 

Peruvian soles 


New York 


th was quoted at 25,4,c. per ounce. 
The 


Fine silver (Government assay), 554% @ 5ic. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF ‘ 


| 
FEBRUARY. Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 





Exports. Imports. Balance. 





$125,586,024 $82,622,246 Exp. be $42, 963,778 | Imp., $311,086 | Exp., $2,179,507 
118,800,282 89,022,500 29,777,782 we 4,301,758 re 1,833,902 
106,870,782 103,084.413 = 3,786,369 | Exp., 12,601,393 1,974,717 
141,766,558 104,232,879) ** 37,533,679 = 6,406,647 | 1,954,680 
159,517,221 123, "005,683 yal 36,511,538 | Imp., 2,202,808 | 1,121,982 
167,867,762 79,124, 401 293 88,743,361 ue 834,834 698,997 


982,068,063 680,771,760 | Exp., 301,296,303 Imp., 17,487,605 | Exp., 16,825,555 
1,047,946,626 654,362,184 “© 893,584,442 si 216, 18,82 3 
1,008,060,898 728,998,926 279,061 882 Exp., 48,256,7 ‘i 15,873,364 
1,198,391,385 pa 957 520 398,433,863 Imp., 17,378,472 16, 450, 761 
1,289,214,871 932.734, po 356,480,012 ” 80,966,399 | 9.200, 757 
1,357,012,349 836, 12262 520,889,724 = 114,337,643 | 10,115,175 





previous year. The largest balance ever circulation, making $14,000,000 since Janu- 
recorded in a full year was $664,000,000, an ary 1. There was a decrease of $33,000,000 
amount likely to be exceeded this year. in bonds deposited to secure public de- 
NationaL Banx Circurtation.—There was ___ posits. 
an increase of $732,836 in the amount of GovERNMENT REVENUES AND Dyissurse- 
nationa: bank notes outstanding last month, meNnts.—Another deficit, slightly larger 
but the circulation based on government than that of February, was reported in 
bonds was reduced $3,600,000, while the cir- March. Nearly $8,600,000 is the excess of 
culation secured by lawful money increased expenditures for the month making about 
$4,300,000. The latter now amounts to $35,700,000 for the nine months of the cur- 
more than $67,500,000, an increase since rent fiscal year. Compare. with March, 
January 1 of $21,000,000. There was a re- 1907, revenues have fallen off $9,600,000, 
duction of $4,000,000 in the amount of gov- while expenditures increased $9,600,000. 
ernment bonds deposited to secure bank ‘she deficit of $8,600,000 this year compares 


NationaL Bank CIRCULATION. 


Dec. 31, 1907. | Jan. 31, 1968. | Feb. 28, 1908. | Mar. 31, 1908. 





Total amount outstanding...... RS Rea $690,130,895 | $695, 402.762 | $695.674,519 $696,407,355 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds ° 643,459,899 641,919,664 | 682,458,712 628,834,336 
Circulation secured by lawful money........ 46,670,996 53,485,698 | 63,215,807 67,573,019 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Four per cents. Of 1925.......ccccccseccsecces 18,181,600 17,398,600 | 16,384,750 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918 wed 12,211,680 12.1104,720 9,788.520 
Two per cents. of 1930 568,926,410 567,561,700 560,353,850 57,277, 
Panama Canal 2 per cents..............00:5 $2,518,810 34,517,300 34,463,040 85,327,800 
Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent 14,944,500 15,436,500 15,436,500 16,253,750 
Total. $646,783,000 $646, 828, 820 | $636,426,660 $632, 422,5 570 


! 








The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 4 per cents. 
of 1925, $7,702,350; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $8,153,300: 2 per cents. of 1930, $44,911,700; Panama Canal 2 per 
cents. $17,987,040; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $2,153,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $2,004,0v0; 
Philippine loan, $8,961,000; state, city and railroad bonds, \ om 538, 393; Porto Rico, $745,000; certificate s 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $ ; a total of $231,155,7 


Unitep Srates Treasury RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES. 

March, Since | March, Since 
Source. 1908. July 1, 1907. Source. 1908, July 1, 1907 
Justoms...........6 ere . 321,155,048 #222,871,972 | Civil and mis. $10,810,0LL $108,505,863 
Internal revenue. 19,543,800 190,185,956 | 5 sees 10,11 ar aseiel 
Miscellaneous ............ 8,918,027 46,731,848 ians.... he "435, 10°938.552 
ili aia ce, * tepid a 116,819,302 
i 7,502 71430.838 


Total...cco-. coseceee $44,616,965 $459,789,776 lil 15,794,468 


Excess of receipts.......... *$8,584,364 *$35,€75,151 201,329 $495,464,927 
*Excess of expenditures. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


with a surplus of $10,600,000 last year. For 
the nine months last year a surplus of $51,- 
000,000 was shown. While the government 
has received since July 1 $32,000,000 less in 
revenues than in the previous year it has 
spent $55,000,000 more than in that year, 
making a difference of $87,000,000 on the 
wrong side of the account. 

Unitep States Pusrtic Desr.—About $1,- 
250,000 of the certificates of indebtedness 
issued last year were retired in March. 
This and an increase of $4,500,000 in the 
national bank note redemption fund were 
the only important changes in the principal 
of the debt. The net cash balance was re- 
duced $6,000,000, while«the total debt less 


623 


cash in the treasury was increased over 
$9,000,000. The net debt has grown nearly 
$26,000,000 since January 1 last. 

Money 1N CIRcuLaTION IN THE UNITED 
Srates.—By the absorption of money in the 
United States Treasury the volume of circu- 
lation suffered a decrease of $12,000,000 in 
March. The amount outstanding on April 
1 was about $1,500,000 more than on Janu- 
ary 1. The supply of gold certificates con- 
tinues to increase, the fotal now exceeding 
$808,000,000, or $102,000,000 more than on 
January 1 last. 

Money IN THE Unitep States TREASURY. 
—The Treasury gained more than $20,500,- 


UnitTEp States Pusiic Dest. 


Jan. 1, 1908, 


| Feb. 1, 1908. Mar. 1, 1908. | April 1, 1908. 





inbentehensinn debt : 
Consols of 1930, 2 per cent 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent............. dinmbevaatnuilad 
Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent | 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 
Certificates of Indebtedness 198 


Total interest-bearing debt... 
Debt on which interest has ceased.. 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes. 
National bank note redemption acct 
Fractional currency...........+. cceee 


Total non-interest bearing debt.. 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash 
Treasury : | 
es ve viccscsccstencsneraerubeosesnaces | 
Silver certificates | 
Treasury notes of 1890..... . 


Total certificates and notes 
II a ica avesanaecslgcinahacasscinescsancticce 
Cash in the Treasury : 

TE II Se cccusoscsacsecscens Racabanenaion | 
PMMA UIEMIO 5:55 ces etcocnceocacocecconeel 


Balance...... 
Gold reserve 


| $419,519,990 


| $645,250,150 


$898,210,050 


118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,088,040 
15,436,500 | 


$646,25),150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
15,436,500 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
15,436,500 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
14,186,600 





346,734,298 
46, 162,653 
6,863,484 


. 


$898,753,990 
5,107,205 
346,734,208 


51,597,010 
6,863,434 


$898,753,990 | 


4,887,095 


346,734,298 
62,028,732 
6,863,434 


$897 ,503,990 
4,675,215 


346,734,208 
66,553,189 
6,862,834 





$1,243,900,869 


| 1,779,680,663 


$399,760,386 
1,303,550,821 


767,005,869 
471,416,000 
5 479, 000 


2,547,451, 690 


| y 360,160,672 


| $419,519,990 
150,000,000 
269,519,990 


$405,194,742 
1,309,055,988 


810,235,869 
464,704,000 
5,409,000 


$1,280,319,869 $1. 
2°589,375,807 


1,814,600,028 
1,398, 182, 125 


$416, 417 301 
1 ,000 
266,417,301 


$415,626,465 
1,319,267 ,550 


| 830,046,869 | 
457,044,000 | 


5,319,000 
$1, 202, 409, £69 | 


2,611,677,419 | 


1,830,147, 441 | 
1, ‘411, 301,637 | 


"$418, 845, 804 | 
150, 
268, ‘845, 804 


$420, 150, 321 
1 1B22,329, 27 


835,010,569 
2,048,000 
#°5'240,000 


‘$1, 292 298,869 
21614,628,396 


1,825,868,700 
| 1,413,260,510 
| $412.608,190 


150,000.000 
262,608,190 





$416,417,301 
638,637 





884,030,881 


$418, 845, 804 
900,421,746 


MoneEy IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Jan. 1, 1908. 





CO csiccssnens ee ee eee ieneewe hinu-ota 
Silver dollars : . 
Subsidiary silver.. 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890.. 

United States notes 

National bank notes..... ° 


$648,573,173 
91,312,428 
134,980, 
706,612,349 
467,731,347 
5,469,056 
845,275, 
679,034,664 


Feb. 1, 1908. 


Mar. 1, 1908, 





859 


422 


$641,496.06 

89,5 
130,701,055 
769,629,359 
453,413,640 

5,392,484 
339,171,655 
665,001,318 


$ 
57,092 





MME aie Sok eo aot, seseeeeee| $3,078,989,298 
86.784.000 


Population of United States................. 


Circulation per capita.............+.00s ees 
| 


$35. 





48 





$3,084,362,699 
$35.61 


$3, 


il 
337, 1053,315 


092,666,641 


633,804,057 


446, 191,369 
5,308, 


664, 719, 363 





87.021,000 
$35.54 





$3,080.450,734 


| $412,608,190 
909,721,337 





April 1, 1908. 


$629,782, 705 
83,596,986 
126,034,150 
808,340,820 
438,181,217 


5,225,744 
333,513,309 
25,794 


000 
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000 in cash last month, making the total in- Suppiy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED Starrs, 
crease in the last three months over $47,- —The total stock of money in the country 
000,000. There was a loss of about $6,- was increased $8,500,000. About $6,700,000 
000,000 in net gold but a gain in other forms was in gold, $1,000,000 in fractional silver 
of money. and $700,000 in national bank notes. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Jan. 1,1908. | Feb. 1, 1908. | Mar.1,1908, | April 1, 1908, 








Geld coin and acre ec cccccccce | $955,957,820 | $987,104,459 | $1,002,044,417 | $1,012,832, 909 
Silver dollars.. cece 937, | 478,692,890 “481,710,757 | 4,652, 

Subsidiary silver.. cove 4,650,185 | 10,816,738 | 16, 075, w11 | 18,452,313 
United States note: 1,405,594 7,509,361 9.627.701 13,167,707 
National bank notes 11,096,231 | 30,401,444 80,955,156 | 40,581,561 


Tot $1,450,046,834 | $1,514,524,892 | $1,540,413,742 | $1,569,607,486 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 
outstanding 1,179,812,752 | 1,228,435,488  1,243,161,769 | 1,251.747,790 


Net cash in Treasury $270,234,082 | $286,089.409  $207,251,973 | $317,939,696 














SuPpPLy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dec. 1, 1907. | Jan. 1, 1908, Feb. 1,1908. | Mar. 1, 1908. | April 1, 1908. 


| 
 —-— oe —= 


Gold coin and bullion | $1, i 714,719 | $1,604,530,493 | $1, 628,6 600,555 | $1,635,848,474 | $1,642,565,614 
Silver dollars oe 568,249,982 | 568,249,982 568,249,982 |” °568,249,982 | 568,249,982 
Subsidiary silver....... ee 186,201,145 | 139,680,994 141, 517.793 143,464,623 | 144,486,463 
United States notes. --| 346,681 016 | 846,661,016 346, "681 1,016 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes | 656,218,196 | 690, 130,895 695,402,762 695,674,519 | 696,407,355 








| $3,269,065,058 | $3,349,223,380  $3,380,452,108 | $3,380,918,614 | $8,898,390,420 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
are assured of a bona fide circulation among Banks, 
Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly 


banking publication. 





| BANKING AND FINANCIAL [7 
NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Resumption of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company. 

ROMPTLY at nogn, on Thursday, 

March 26, the main office and all 


branches of the Knickerbocker Trust 
reopened 


Company their doors for busi- 


ness. This action ended a suspension which 
had lasted since last October and was the 
result of months of investigation and plan- 
ning. Many tokens of congratulation and 
good will in the form of telegrams, letters 
and floral offerings were received at the 
main office during the first day’s business 
and from the general air of easiness there, 


CHARLES HALLAM KEEP 
The Newly Elected President of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New York. 


625 





626 


one would never have suspected that the 
opening day was any different from other 
business days. 

Superintendent Clark Williams was at the 
bank during the day, ready to assist the 
tellers should they need help, but every- 
thing moved as smoothly as clockwork, and 
when the books closed for the night, many 
new accounts had been opened. It has been 
a hard task for those who have been back 
of the plan to reopen the bank to gain the 
consent of timid depositors, but despite 
the fact that a few held out against the 
plan, a sufficient number of assents were 
finally received. 

There have been many important changes 
connected with the Knickerbocker’s reopen- 
ing and several men, never heretofore con- 
nected with its affairs, have become mem- 
bers of the directorate and executive staff. 

Charles Hallam Keep was elected presi- 
dent on March 21, after the voting trustees 
and directors had accepted the resignation 
of President A. Foster Higgins and those 
of the entire old board of officers and di- 
rectors in accordance with the plan adopt- 
ed. 

B. L. Allen, formerly third vice-president, 
has been made second vice-president. Jo- 
seph T. Brown, who was second vice-presi- 
dent, is now third vice-president. Harris A. 
Dunn has been made secretary and treas- 
urer in place of F. G. King. J. McL. Wal- 
ton is now assistant secretary and A. G. 
King assistant treasurer. 

Charles Hallam Keep, the new president 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, was 
born in Lockport, N. Y., in 1861. He 
graduated from Harvard University and 
practiced law in Buffalo from 1885 until 
1903, when he was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. While in that po- 
sition he gained prominence as the chair- 
man of the commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to investigate and report 
methods for improvement of the depart- 
mental system. He resigned from the 
Treasury Department last year and was 
appointed Superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, which position 
he soon resigned to accept an appointment 
as Public Service Commissioner for the 
Second District. He has resigned this po- 
sition since entering upon the duties of his 
new Office. 





Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital, - = $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 
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The Knickerbocker Trust Company re- 
opened with $14,045,507 on hand and total 
resources of $50,910,469. 


—Samuel Ver Planck Hoffman has been 
added to the board of directors of the Lin- 
coln Trust Company. 


—On March 18 trustees of the New York 
Trust Company accepted the resignation of 
Willard V. King as vice-president and also 
elected Alexander S. Webb, Jr., second vice- 
president, and Mortimer N. Buckner, third 
vice-president. Walter E. Drummond suc- 
ceeds Mr. Buckner as treasurer. 


—F. J. Parsons was recently elected 
assistant secretary, and H. L. Servos assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company. 


—E. Tilden Mattox, formerly with the 
Lincoln Trust Co., has accepted the posi- 
tion of solicitor for the Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank 


—The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
is having plans prepared by Architects 
Clinton & Russell for a _ fifteen-story 
building, to be erected on the property 
owned by the company at 63 and 65 
Beaver street, running through to 20 and 
24 Exchange Place. It is understood that 
the new structure will cost about $1,000,- 
000. 

The property, which was bought from 
the Alliance Realty Company about two 
years ago, adjoins the present building 
of the trust company at the northeast cor- 
ner of William and Beaver streets, and has 
a frontage of 45 feet on Beaver street. On 
Exchange place the new building will front 
about 68 feet, the average depth through 
from street to street being about 115 feet. 
The site faces, on its Exchange place side, 
the old Custom House, now being rebuilt 
and enlarged by the National City Bank. 

The ground floor of the proposed struct- 
ure will probably be used by the trust 
company for an addition to its present 
banking rooms. Work on the building 
will be begun immediately upon the com- 
pletion and approval of the plans. 


Bank and Trust Company 


AUDITING and COUNSELLING 


By a thoroughly trained and broadiy 
wore {experienced Banker. Practical 
= comprehensive results. 


L. L. DOUBLEDAY, Milwaukee, Wis. 












CHICACO 


B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. ADAPT- 


ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. FOR 


FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


NEW YORK 





—Plans for the merger of the new Am- 
sterdam National Bank with the Mechan- 
ics and Traders’ Bank and the Hudson 
Trust Co. have been broached and the select- 
ing of J. H. Edwards as head of the 
merged institution is favored. 


—On March 6 Justice O’Gorham gave 
his consent to a plan to liquidate the af- 
fairs of the Oriental Bank by which the 
Metropolitan Trust Company will loan $4,- 
000,000 to the bank, enabling it to pay off 
all its depositors. The trust company will 
take over the bank’s assets as collateral for 
the loan. 

The Oriental Bank reopened its doors 
March 23 and the machinery for paying off 
the depositors of the bank was put in mo- 
tion. 


—James G. Cannon, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank, in New York, was 
elected chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce March 5, in place of William Nash, 
retired. 


—Secretary Taft has designated the 
banking-house of Speyer & Company as a 
depositary for Philippine funds in the 
United States. The total amount of funds, 
about $10,000,000, in the six depositaries 
previously designated, will be considerably 
reduced in a short time by payments to 
meet maturing obligations. 


—Stockholders of the Hudson Trust Co., 
who recently voted to reduce the capital 
from $1,000,000 to $500,000, have subse- 
quently agreed to leave the $500,000 as a 
surplus of the company, making the total 
surplus now $600,000. 


—The Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
since opening its doors for business on 
May 20, 1907, has enjoyed a steady growth 
of deposits and resources. In a statement 
of February 1, the amount due depositors 
was shown to be $150,994.03 and the sur- 


plus fund, after paying depositors 4 per 
cent. interest January 1, was $1,910.12. 

Officers of this progressive bank are: 
George H. Gerard, president ; Charles A. 
Miller, first vice-president; James T. Kelly, 
second vice-president; Wm. H. Kniffin, Jr., 
cashier. 


—It is now believed that depositors of the 
Brooklyn Bank will be paid another divi- 
dend in May, but the amount has not as 
yet been determined. From the present out- 
loox depositors will probably receive 90 per 
cent. in all. 


—The question of admission of trust com- 
panies into the clearing house association is 
still in abeyance. At a meeting of the 
clearing house association January 14 it 
was unanimously agreed to admit trust 


‘companies to full membership on a 25 per 


cent. reserve basis. It was further proposed 
to admit as associate members only those 
companies keeping 15 per cent. reserve, but 
in view of the fact that the question of the 
reserve required to be held by state banking 
institutions was then and is now under con- 
sideration by the legislature, it was deemed 
advisable to let this matter stand over for 
three months. As soon as this has been 
settled some developments are looked for. 


—A banking bill has passed in the Senate 
which gives the State Superintendent of 
Banks an additional deputy, to be appointed 
by his own choosing, to take charge of the 
New York city branch of the State Banking 
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Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 


WILLARD V. KING, 
A. B. HEPBURN, 
WM. H. NICHOLS, Vice-President 
HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
LANGLEY W. WIGGIN, Secretary 
EDWIN B. POTTS, Assistant Secretary 
PARK TERRELL, Mer. Bond Dept. 
DAVID Ss. MILLS, Trust Officer 
Tene 
We take pleasure in announcing the election 
to the Presidency of this Company of Mr. Willard 
V. King who has long been identified with Trust 
Company interests in New York City. Mr. 
Robert 8. Bradley who resigned as President 
will remain on the Board of Directors. 
Ce 
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Department and to have sole control of the 
New York city banking examinations. 


—The election of officers of The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York for the 
current year occurred March 5 at a special 
meeting of the board of directors. 

By a unanimous vote the following gen- 
tlemen were chosen officers of the associa- 
tion: Henry R. Towne, president Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., president; Gus- 
tav H. Schwab, of Messrs. Oelrichs & Co., 
first vice-president; William A. Marble, 
vice-president R. & G. Corset Co., second 
vice-president; Wm. Jay Schieffelin, of 
Schieffelin & Co., third vice-president; Gus- 
tav Vintschger, president Markt & Co., 
Ltd., treasurer; and S. C. Mead, secretary. 


—Depositors of the Hamilton Bank, on 
March 20, were paid the third installment 
under the terms of the agreement made 
prior to the reopening of the bank. This 
payment is two months ahead of the sched- 
ule time and brings tne total payments that 
have now been made up to forty per cent. 
_of the whole amount. 

The progress made by the Hamilton Bank 
since it opened on January 20 has been 
very gratifying to the directors and officials. 
Since that date nearly 300 new accounts 
have been opened representing a very ma- 
terial increase of deposits. 


—Officers and friends of the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank may well be proud of the very 
excellent showing made by that institution 
throughout the recent panic. 


The bank met all demands made upon it 
during that period, without issuing clear- 
ing-house certificates or denying its cus- 
tomers loans or currency. 

Its resources now total well over twelve 
million dollars and the surplus fund is 
$400,000. The present officers at the head 
of the Phenix National are as follows: 
President, F. E. Marshall; vice-president, 
Alfred M. Bull; cashier, B. L. Haskins; 
assistant cashier, H. C. Hooley. 


—David H. Lanman, treasurer of the 
Brooklyn Trust Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees to fill a va- 
ecancy. The institution has declared its reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., pay- 
able April 1. 


—Alexander S. Webb, Jr., only recently 
made vice-president of the New York Trust 
Co., has accepted the presidency of the Lin- 
coln Trust Co. and assumed his duties April 
15. 

He succeeds Frank Tilford, who has been 
temporary president since last June, when 
Henry C. Wilson resigned. 

At the same meeting which elected Mr. 
Webb president, Abram M. Hyatt was 
elected first vice-president. Mr. Webb is a 
son of Gen. Alexander S. Webb, who was 
for many years president of the College 
of the City of New York. He has been in 
the banking business for eighteen years. 
For eleven years he was with the Lincoln 
National Bank. He served three years af- 
ter that as secretary of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, and has been with the New 
York Trust Company since 1902. serving as 
secretary, third vice-president and _ vice- 
president. 

The directors of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany, as a further evidence of their con- 
fidence in the bank, have subscribed to a 
$500,000 increase in capital. 


—On March 23 Willard V. King assumed 
his duties as president of the Columbia 
‘Lrust Company. 

Mr. King was connected with the old 
Continental Trust Company from the be- 
ginning and rose to the position of vice- 
president. When it merged with the New 
York Security & Trust Company he became 
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vice-president of the combined companies, 
Otto T. Bannard being the president. 

The Columbia Trust Company was or- 
ganized about two years ago, and although 
it has not yet acquired a large line of de- 
posits it is regarded as one of the most 
conservative institutions in this city. It has 
a clean record and was among the nine com- 
panies in Greater New York to show an in- 
crease in the undivided profits account dur- 
ing 1907. It has a capital of $1,000,000, 
surplus $1,000,000, undivided profits $130,- 
000, and deposits of $5,000,000. Clark Wil- 
liams was largely instrumental in organiz- 
ing the company and was vice-president up 
to the time he became Superintendent of 
Banks. The other officers beside Mr. King 
are A. B. Hepburn, W. H. Nichols and 
Howard Bayne, vice-presidents; L. W. Wig- 
gin, secretary; E. B. Potts, assistant secre- 
tary; Park Terrell, manager of bond de- 
partment; D. S. Mills, trust officer. 


—Arba K. Alford and Claudius Hutch- 
ins, appraisers of the assets and property 
of The Williamsburg Trust Company, have 
filed their inventory and appraisal of the 
assets in the Ulster County Clerk’s office. 
They report the book value of all property, 
cash, etc., $8,441,351.20, and the appraised 
value $7,935,917.35.. The cash on _ hand 
amounts to $374,569.21. 


—Control of the branch of the Williams- 
burg - ‘Trust Company, at Broadway and 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, was purchased 
March 27 by the Corn Exchange Bank at 
an auction sale conducted by Auctioneer 
William M. Smith in Brooklyn. The Corn 
Exchange Bank was the only bidder, its 
bid being $20,000. The sale includes the 
title, good-will, and fixtures of the branch. 

It is the intention of the new owners to 
open the place about May 1 as a branch 
of the Corn Exchange Bank. With the 
consent of the receivers for the Williams- 
burg Trust Company, the Corn Exchange 
Bank will loan to the depositors in the 
Williamsburg Company’s branch fifty per 
cent. of their deposits there. 


—On April 4 an order was signed dismis- 
sing the temporary receiver of the Jenkins 
arust Co., of Brooklyn, and it is expected 
that the company will resume business on 
or before April 22. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
New England Trust Co. of Boston, held 
March 12, Alexander Cochrane was elected 
vice-president to succeed the late Charles 
H. Dalton. Ernest Lovering and Timothy 
E. Byrnes were also added to the board. 
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—It is now certain that the Union Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I., will be re- 
opened, after having been closed since last 
October. 

The receivers and a committee of de- 
positors who since December 28 have been 
at work on a plan for the reorganization of 
the bank report that about 96% per cent. 
of the claims against the institution have 
been released. Out of a total of more than’ 
$19,000,000 in deposits $18,431,085 have been 
released by 16,250 depositors while the issue 
of 10,000 shares of new stock in the re- 
organized institution are over subscribed. 


—Cyrus P. Brown, president of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company of Providence, R. 
I., has been made president of the Provi- 
dence Clearing-House Association and Oren 
Wescott, cashier of the Blackstone National 
Bank, has been chosen secretary. Those on 
the clearing-house committee are: E. S. 
Clark, H. E. Thurston, J. R. Thompson, E. 
Allen, W. C. Angell. 


—Figures have been compiled showing 
that for the twelve months ended February 
14, 1908, the sixteen Boston trust companies 
showed combined net earnings of $2,355,068, 
equal to 21.21 per cent. on the aggregate 
capitalization of $11,100,000, against earn- 
ings of $2,359,439, or 21.25 per cent. on the 
same capitalization for the year ended 
October 31, 1907. 

Last year three new trust companies were 


‘organized in Boston, namely, the Exchange 


Trust Company, with a capital of $250,000, 
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and the Dorchester and Liberty trust com- 
panies, with capital of $200,000 each. 


—The Hyde Park National Bank of Hyde 
Park, Mass., declared an initial semi-annual 
dividend of two per cent., payable April 
21. 

This bank is two and one-half years old 
and has about $400,000 of deposits. Its 
capital is $100,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits $25,000. F. L. Childs is 
president and among the directors are 
Eugene N. Foss and Galen L. Stone. 


—Representatives of the savings banks 
from every section of Massachusetts met 
on March 6, for a hearing before the legis- 
lative committee on banks and banking, and 
to oppose as far as possible, the Malley 
and Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange 
bills. The principal objection that may be 
brought against these bills, is that clause 
which provides for sixty per cent. of the 
assets of the savings banks to be loaned on 
real estate and absolutely none on personal 
security. 


—Something of an innovation in the new 
Union Trust Company’s building, of Spring- 
field, Mass., now rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, is the provision which is being made 
for rooms designed for the use of organiza- 
tions of any sort which desire to hold meet- 
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ings. Seven such rooms will be equipped 
by the company and, what is the most 
unusual feature, will be placed at the dis- 
position of organizations without expense 
to them. These rooms will be furnished 
appropriately and in keeping with the 
luxurious appointments of the remainder 
of the building. 


—The People’s Savings Bank of Brock- 
ton, Mass., hopes to occupy its new build- 
ing within a few months as the structure 
is now going up rapidly. Many distinctive 
features are to make the new home one 
of the finest in that part of the state, and 
one that will be a credit to its officers. 


—Plans have been accepted by the di- 
rectors of the Somerville (Mass.) National 
Bank for a new building to be erected on 
the lot owned by the bank on Bow street, 
next to the Prospect Hill Congregational 
Church, near Union square. Construction 
will begin early in the spring, and by next 
fall the directors hope to be doing business 
in the new building. 

The building will be fireproof throughout. 
It will be about thirty-five feet high, with 
one story for the banking rooms and two 
stories in the rear for the offices, vault, 
ladies’ parlor and retiring rooms. 

A central entrance specially emphasized 
with a handsome arch and grilled window 
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over it, with pediment breaking the sky 
line, will give a handsome effect. The 
building will have a flat roof, relieved at 
the sides by a balustrade effect. 


—Over 1000 people attended a reception 
held on the evening of March 23 at the First 
National Bank of Boston by President 
Daniel G. Wing and other officials of that 
institution. The crowd spent nearly two 
hours inspecting the new million dollar 
building, which stands at the junction of 
Federal, Franklin and Congress streets, and 
is to be the future home of the bank. 
The imposing windows éf the main bank- 
ing-room present a striking architectural 
feature of the long facade on Franklin 
street. 

They are of bronze with Verti Tinos 
marble panels. Below them are five Ten- 
nessee marble bas-reliefs, depicting some of 
the chief commercial interests of the bank 
and the city, such as wool and cotton, paper 
and lumber, transportation, leather and ma- 
chinery. 

The interior of the bank’s quarters is 
beautifully finished and arranged for its 
customers’ use and all appointments are of 
the finest. 

Four bronze and marble lamps flank the 
main stairway and from the centre of the 
banking room is suspended a mammoth 
chandelier representing the earth, sur- 
rounded by three coronas and comprising 
350 lights artistically grouped. The pre- 
vailing finish is bronze and marble. Desks 
and furnishings blend effectively. On the 
floor below the main banking room are the 
safety deposit vaults and the coupon de- 
partment, also finished in bronze and marble. 

There is a large storeroom and _sta- 
tionery department and the sub-basement 
is equipped with a system of ventilation 
purified by water process. 
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—At a meeting of the Philadelphia Credit 
Men’s Association held on March 18, a 
resolution was adopted condemning the 
Aldrich currency bill and declaring in favor 
of the main features of the Fowler bill. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to 
every member of Congress. The next meet- 
ing of the association will be held during 
the third week of April, for which an ex- 
cellent programme is in preparation. 


—James M. Shumaker has resigned the 
presidency of the Dollar Deposit Bank of 
Johnstown, Pa. Ill health is given as the 
reason for his retirement. He is succeeded 
by Nathan Miller, a prominent real estate 
dealer of Johnstown. 


—“A building within a building now 
building,” may sound strange, but that is 
literally just what is being accomplished 
by the Jenkintown (Pa.) National Bank at 
this time. Outside the walls of the old 
building masons are at work setting the 
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granite blocks in place for the new struc- 
ture. which is to be thoroughly modern 
in every way. 

As the new building progresses the walls 
of the old building will be demolished. 

Part of the rear structure of the bank 
building has been completed, and within 
a short time the banking business will be 
conducted in this part, giving the work- 
men increased facilities for building and 
the demolishing of the walls of the present 
banking house. 


—Frank A. Ikeler succeeds E. F. Car- 
penter as cashier of the First National 
bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. Mr. Ikeler has 
been a director of the bank several years. 


—Henry H. Kifgston has resigned from 
the presidency of the Investment Company 
of Philadelphia and of the Investment Trust 
Company. William L. Nevin, who early this 
month was elected a director and _ vice- 
president, is acting president of the insti- 
tutions. 


—Officers of the new Belmont Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia have been elected as 
follows: President, Joel H. De Victor; 
secretary, Joseph W. Kenworthy; treasurer, 
Clark Moore, Jr. 


—The fine new building of the Title, 
Trust and Guaranty Company of Johnstown, 
Pa., will be thrown open to the public with- 
in a short time. In point of architecture 
and workmanship it is one of the finest in 
the city and represents an investment in 
excess of $100,000. The first floor of the 
new building will be used as a_ banking 
house by the Title, Trust and Guaranty 
Company, which is putting the finishing 
touches on the interior preparatory to 
throwing its doors open for business. 


—The Iron Bound Trust Co. of Newark, 
N. J. has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 


—J. Hampton Moore, receiver of the 
City Trust, Safe Deposit and Surety Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has sent out checks 
to the bank’s depositors, covering the second 
. dividend paid since closing. This will bring 
the total amount paid up to 60.722 per cent. 
of the indebtedness. 


—Jos. Channon, cashier of the North- 
western National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
succeeded the late L. J. Bauer as _ vice- 
president. Mr. Channon will also continue 
as cashier of the bank. 


—The First National Bank of Kennett 
Square, Del., will erect a new bank build- 
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ing, to cost $30,000 and to be built of 
granite with trimmings of Warner stone. 
All modern conveniences and appliances are 
to be provided to make the new home suit- 
able for banking purposes. 


—W. W. Hill has been appointed cashier 
of the First National Bank of Sheridan, Pa., 
to succeed L. H. Williams, resigned. Mr. 
Hill is a capable bank man, having been 
formerly connected with the Mt. Washing- 
ton Savings and Trust Company otf Sheri- 
dan. 


—That the recent financial stringency was 
due to inadequacies of our national banking 
system and to the non-elasticity of our cur- 
rency, was the sentiment of an address 
delivered March 19, at the Lincoln hotel by 
J. T. Montgomery, on the occasion of the 
dinner held there by the Credit Mens’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Montgomery advocated changes in 
laws governing banking matters and pro- 
posed resolutions supporting certain bills 
now pending. ‘lhese_ resolutions were 
passed by the assemblage. Other addresses 
of the evening were delivered by G. B. 
Hill, J. K. Cree and R. A. Hays. The 
latter presented an anaylsis of the Credit 
Mens’ Association, entering into the fea- 
tures of salesmanship. 


—The Second National Bank of Wilkes 
parre, Pa., recently took possession of iis 
magnificent new building, equipped with all 
the modern fixtures and conveniences. The 
interior of the new quarters is as hand- 
somely and elegantly finished as any bank 
home in this country, and the building is 
one that officers of the bank may feel justly 
proud of. 


—George W. White has succeeded R. A. 
Chester as first vice-president of the Com- 
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mercial National Bank of Washington, D. 
Cc. G. O. Walson takes the place of cash- 
ier, previously held by Mr. White. 


—Louis S. Amonson was on March 25 
clected a director of the Franklin Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. Mr. Amonson was 
jormerly vice-president of the State of 
i’ennsylvania Insurance Co. 


—The fiftieth anniversary of the Phila- 
celphia Clearing-House was celebrated 
\iarch 23, at a banquet given by Philadel- 
phia bankers. About forty bankers were 
present and listened to an,address by James 
moore, Jr., president of the Northern 
Liberties National Bank, in which he com- 
pared the status of the clearing-house fifty 
years ago with its present flourishing con- 
dition. 

J. B. Mitchell, who was the oldest bank 
president in service, was elected the first 
president, and there have been in this half 
century only four others, namely, Joseph 
Patterson, James V. Watson, John H. 
Michener and Francis B. Reeves, the last- 
named being the present president. More 
remarkable still is the fact that in fifty 
years there have been only two managers. 
George E. Arnold served from 1858 to 1885, 
and John C. Boyd has been manager since 
then. He is also secretary of the clearing- 
house. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—A statement showing the condition of 
all the 313 state banks and trust companies 
of Texas at the close of. business February 
14, has been given out by the Department 
of Banking. 

Their resources on that 
to $34,483,215.29 with a 
per cent. 

A comparative statement with the previous 
reports of the state banks, which was 
called for on December 3, showed cash in 
vaults at the December call amounting to 
$1,700.798.68, while for February _ this 
amount had increased to $3,923,419.16. 


date amounted 
reserve of 56% 


—Since our recent money panic many 
banks throughout the country have en- 
deavored to assure their customers by op- 
timistic letters that they have not been 
weakened in any way by the abnormal con- 
ditions which they were forced to meet. 

But perhaps, to the average depositor, fig- 
ures count for more than all the nicely- 
worded letters which they could ever read, 
and the Planters’ National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has set forth in its recent 
statements facts which would convince the 
most skeptical. 

A comparison of the August, 1907, and 
January, 1908, statements is interesting 
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at this time, as it shows a steady increase 
of deposits, notwithstanding the interven- 
ing panic. 

On August 22 last deposits with the bank 
totaled $4,540,403.28 and surplus and profits 
were $1,059,315.25. Six months later, or 
on January 1 of this year, deposits had 
increased to $4,997,008.19, with a correspond- 
ing increase in surplus and profits to $1,- 
075,877.16. 

The Planters’ National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1865 and has a capital to-day of 
$300,000 with over $6,000,000 of resources. 
The present officers are: James N. Boyd, 
president; J. J. Montague, vice-president; 
Richard H. Smith, cashier. 


‘—Beverly D. Harris, for the past year 
eashier of the Comercial National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, will henceforth be with 
the South Texas National Bank in the same 
capacity. J. E. McAshan, for many years 
the cashier of the South Texas, will con- 
tinue in the management as active vice- 
president of the institution. 

With the addition of Mr. Harris to the 
active management, the personnel of the 
official staff of the bank is otherwise un- 
changed, and includes Charles Dillingham, 
president; J. E. McAshan, Henry Brashear, 
O. T. Holt and H. F. MacGregor, vice- 
presidents; B. D. Harris, cashier; Charles 
A. McKinney and Charles F. Schultz, assist- 
ant cashiers. 


—Members of the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will enjoy an excursion this summer 
through the Northwest to Seattle and 
return, the trip to last thirty days. 

Last year between 150 and 200 bankers 
and members of their families went on the 
excursion, which combines a pleasure trip 
and a little missionary work in booming 
Texas. 


—Banking and banking laws were the 
subjects discussed by the Atlanta (Ga.) 
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Credit Mens’ Association at a meeting held 
February 27. Among those who spoke 
were Hon. Asa G. Candler, Joseph A. Mc- 
Cord, T. D. Meador, State Treasurer R. 
a. Park and others. All the speakers ad- 
vocated laws which would require stronger 
and better examinations. 

H.- E. Choate, who presided at the meet- 
ing, declared that the association was not 
hostile to banking interests, but wanted the 
co-operation of conservative banks. 


—tThe First National Bank of Alexandria, 
Va., has acquired a very desirable location 
on one of the principal streets and will 
take steps at once for the erection of a 
handsome bank building. 


—At a directors’ meeting held March 
19 the Georgia Savings Bank and Trust 
Company declared its usual dividend of 
three per cent. to stockholders. Reports 
showed that the earnings for the past six 
months have exceeded those for any similar 
period in the history the bank. The 
Georiga Savings Bank and Trust Company 
is Atlanta’s oldest savings bank. 


—Owing to the inability to collect out- 
stanaing notes, the officers of the City 
National Bank of Greensboro, N. C., have 
decided to liquidate its affairs. Negotiations 
are in progress with another bank to take 
over its collateral and assume the payment 
of all deposits. The assets are $800,000 
and liabilities are about the same. 


—Application will be made for a charter 
for the Union Savings Bank at Adrian, 
Ga., as soon as the advertisement required 
by law can be completed. The bank is to 
start business with a capital of $500,000 
and with the foilowing incorporators: T. J. 
James and W. F. Staten, of Emanuel 
county, and G. E. Youmans, T. A Cheatham 
and G. W. Drake, of Johnson county. 

The First National of Albany, Georgia, 
has absorbed the Third National of that 
city. 


—Hon. John D. Walker, chairman of 
Group 5, Georgia Bankers’ Association, has 
announced that a meeting of Group 5 will 


be held at Griffin, Ga., April 22, 1908, and 
an interesting programme has been arranged, 
A number of prominent bankers of Georgia 
will be in attendance at the meeting and wil! 
make addresses, among them Joseph 
Davis, of Albany, president of the associ:- 
tion. Novel features will be introduced 
and the meeting promises to be one of the 
most interesting in the history of the 
association. 

Group 5 is known as the Macon group, :is 
distinguished from the Atlanta, Savannah, 
Columbus and Augusta groups, and consists 
of banks within a radius of 75 to 100 miles 
from Macon. 


—Directors of the Maryland Savings 
Bank of Baltimore met in special session 
March 23 and elected William Woodward 
Cloud president. He succeeds his father, 
the late Daniel Cloud, deceased. The elec- 
tion came as a surprise to Mr. Cloud, who 
did not anticipate that the directors would 
take action until the next annual meeting. 
Summerfield Baldwin, the vice-president, let 
it be known that he did not care to assume 
these additional responsibilities and asked 
that a president be immediately chosen. 

Mr. Cioud was advanced from the posi- 
tion of treasurer, which he has held for the 
last six years. The board has named 
Howard T. Williams as treasurer pro tem. 


—The First National Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia, published in its statement of 
January 14 some interesting facts regard- 
ing the bank’s business for the year 1907. 
Gross profits for the year amounted to 
$319,439.51, and out of this sum $80,000 
was paid in dividends to the stockholders of 
the bank. After transferring a substantial 
amount to the surplus fund, and making 
other appropriations, the undivided profits 
were on January 1 $44,170.85. Between 
August 22 and December 3, 1907, deposits in 
the First National increased $441,894.77, 
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which is proof that the condition and con- 
duct of the bank throughout the panic was 
such as to commend it to the confidence of 
the public. 

The bank has a capital stock of $1,000,000 
and the present officers are: John B. Pur- 
cll, president; John M. Miller, Jr., vice- 
president and cashier; Chas. R. Burnett, 
J. C. Joplin, W. P. Shelton, and Alex. F. 
Evland, assistant cashiers. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Aulanta (Ga.) National Bank, held March 
7 the books to subscribe to the increased 
capital stock of the bank were opened to 
the public, and not to include the present 
stockholders. 

At a recent meeting the bank decided to 
increase its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. Of this sum $250,000 was de- 
clared in a stock dividend, which went to 
the present stockholders. 

There will be issued $250,000 in stock, 
open to outsiders alone. This will come 
by issuing 2,500 shares, with a par value 
of $100, for the sum of $250 a share. This 
will give the required $250,000 with $375,000 
as surplus and undivided profits. 

With the present surplus and undivided 
profits and the increased capita: stock of 
the bank this total amount will be brought 
up to $1,850,000. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


-——-The Ohio Bankers’ Association has 
issued the first number of a publication 
called “The Ohio Banker,” which will be 
devoted to the interests of bankers through- 
out the state, and is expected to aid in 
binding closer together the great banking 
fraternity of Ohio. 

W. B. Jackson wiil edit “The Ohio 
Banker,” which has its office in the new 
virst National Bank building, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


—On March 3, the Continental National 
Bank of Chicago passed the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence, having opened for 
business March 3, 1883. At the close of the 
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first year the deposits were $3,600,000; at 
tne close of 1895 they were $9,000,000; in 
1900 they had increased to $31,000,000; in 
1905 to $51,000,000, and to-day they total 
over seventy millions of dollars. Besides 
gaining in deposits the bank has added 
to its capital and surplus fund, which is 
now over six million dollars. 


—The Title and Trust Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., has been organized with a capital, 
fuily paid in, of $200,000, with the follow- 
ing officers and directors: President, Frank- 
lin E. Bushman; vice-president and treas- 
urer, John H. Meyering; secretary, J. Ralph 
Meyering. 


—Work on the Terre Haute (Ind.) Trust 
Company’s new building is progressing 
rapidly and from outward appearance now, 
the structure is going to be a handsome 
one. 


—It is only after passing through such 
a critical test as that since last October 
that the value of a business can be truly 
judged. And knowing this, the statement 
of the First National Bank of Nashville, 
‘Yenn., is truly a remarkable one, for it 
shows that the bank was able all along 
to strengthen its various departments and 
to meet all requirements on a cash basis. 

The First National has a capital of $500,- 
000 and a surplus of $300,000. Its officers 
are: F. O. Watts, president; D. S. Wil- 
liams, vice-president; E. A. Lindsey, second 
vice-president; Randal Curell, cashier, and 
Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. 


—Complete organization of the Farmers’ 
Savings Bank of Princeton, Iowa, has been 
effected and the bank is ready to open. 
The capital stock is $10,000 and all but 
a few hundred dollars of this amount has 


been subscribed. The new officers are 
well-known men and the bank will have 
the support of those farmers living near, 
who have felt the need of a bank at Prince- 
ton. J. H. Shaff is president; J. D. Dennis, 
vice-president, and Wm. H. Gruenwald, 
cashier. 
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—A magnificent building has been com- 
pleted for the First National Bank of 
Englewood, Ill. It is built of light gray 
granite, highly polished and of buff colored 
limestone, elaborately carved in keeping 
with the Ionic style of architecture. En- 
trance into the main banking-room is gained 
through massive bronze gates which open 
into a vestibule finished in {talian marble, 
then into the public space. Excellent 
taste has been used in arranging the interior 
offices and quarters, so that the result is 
harmonious and convenient. 

Marble pilasters relieve the otherwise 
plainness of the walls, while a_ richly- 
paneled ceiling with squares of colored art 
glass complete the scheme of decoration. 
‘the ladies’ parlor is furnished in solid ma- 
hogany, with decorations of green and gold. 

A wide marble staircase leads from the 
lower floor to the one above, where the di- 
rectors’ room and committee rooms are 
located. These are finished in quarter- 
sawed oak and handsomely decorated and 
lighted. 

Ofticers and directors of the bank have 
spared neither pains nor expense to pro- 
vide this suitably equipped home for the 
bank’s business, and the results are gratify- 
ing to them in the highest degree. 


—A report of the Bank of West Point, 
Ia., made to the court after it closed its 
doors in February shows that all depositors 
will be paid in full. The assets total $169,- 
691.49, while the liabilities are only $112,- 
187.58. 


—During the present University year a 
series of lectures on banking and finance 
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by practical men and experts will be given 
at the University of Illinois for the benefit 
of students of those subjects. ‘The first 
series, dealing with the internal organiza- 
tion and management of banks, was given 
by William Hazzard, assistant cashier of 
the Commercial-German National Bank of 
Peoria, in the week of January 13 to 17. 
Mr. Hazzard dealt in a practical way with 
the work of the departments of a bank and 
the duties of the various officers and em- 
ployees. His lectures were illustrated with 
an extensive collection of the most up-to- 
date forms and records used by leading 
banks and proved very successful and use- 
ful to the students. 


—At the recent regular monthly meeting 
or the Bankers Club of Des Moines, Iowa, 
an interesting paper was read by State 
Librarian Johnson Brigham on “Bankers 
in Literature.” Mr. Brigham divided his 
subject into three parts namely, the litera- 
ture of banking; the banker as a producer 
of literature; and the banker as he figures 
in fiction and poetry. He treated these 
topics in a thorough and pleasing manner 
and at the conclusion of his address was 
given a vote of thanks by the club. 

Among other good things Mr. Brigham 
said this: 

The highest compliment 
bankers’ profession was that of August 
Comte, who in his ‘Positive Philosophy” 
declared that the supreme government of a 
country should be entrusted to three bank- 
ers who should respectively take charge of 


commercial, manufacturing and agricultural 
operations. 


ever paid the 


—Alvin Campbell, assistant cashier of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, has 
been elected secretary of the Northeastern 
Illinois Bankers’ Association, known as 
Group 4 of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—After one and one-half months of busi- 
ness, the Oklahoma State Bank of Muskogee 
makes an excellent statement of its con- 
dition. It is capitalized at $60,000 and all 
deposits received through its windows are 
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guaranteed by the guarantee funds of the 
state of Oklahoma. The bank now has over 
$50,000 in deposits and is gaining rapidly. 
C. B. McCluskey is president; P. W. Samuel, 
cishier, and M. Board, assistant cashier. 


LUTHER DRAKE 


Vice-President Merchants’ National Bank of 
Omaha, Neb. 


-On March 10 a man who gave his name 
as L. L. Lee of Rockford, Ill., entered the 


Merchants’ National Bank of Omaha and 
asked to see President Luther Drake in his 
private office. When seated the man began 
to talk ramblingly about having had $5,000 
in the National Bank of Commerce in 
Kansas City when that bank failed. 

“And since all you fellows are in to- 
gether you had just better hand me over 
my money or I’ll blow you and this bank 
and all of us to hell!” he added, producing 
a three-ounce bottle containing a_ thick 
yellow liquid. “Don’t you make a move,” 
he continued. “This is filled with nitro- 
glycerine. If you move you are a dead 
man.” 

By a happy thought Mr. Drake asked the 
stranger if he was not hungry and upon 
receiving an affirmative reply, the two ad- 
journed to a nearby restaurant to talk the 
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matter over. Vice-President Hamilton, who 
had entered the next room, had heard the 
man’s threat and promptly telephoned to 
police headquarters for detectives. It was 
an easy matter to capture the man with 
his bottle and put him where he will have 
ample time to meditate upon the folly of 
making such a threat with only a bottle of 
colored water to back it up. 


—The Boley Bank and Trust Company 
of Boley, Oklahoma, reopened March 1, 
after being suspended since February 12. 


—The First State Bank of Bristow, 
Oklahoma, will begin business with $25,000 
capital and these officers: M. Jones, presi- 
dent; H. M. Johnson, vice-president, and 
E. L. Jones, cashier. 


—One of the strong banking firms of 
Nebraska, the Brown County Bank, recently 
moved into new quarters at Long Pine. 
The rooms are supplied with everything 
new and up-to-date in fixtures and are very 
conveniently arranged for the bank’s cus- 
tomers. 


—The National Bank of Commerce of 
Kansas City, Mo., reopened on March 30, 
with W. B. Ridgely, former Comptroller of 
the Currency, as president and Edward 
Ridgely, of New York, as cashier. Geo. T. 
Cutts, who was the Federal receiver in 
charge, is first vice-president. Stockholders 
have voted to increase the capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and to increase 
the number of directors from fifteen to 
twenty-one. 


—The Lake County Bank of Madison, 
S. D., began business July 3, 1899, as a 
private bank with a capital of $10,000. On 
June 1, 1904, the capital was increased 
and a charter taken out as a state institu- 
tion. 

To-day the bank has a capital of $25,- 
000, undivided profits of $42,000 and de- 
posits of $282,687.87. John Wadden is the 
newly elected president and the other 
officers are: George E. Cochrane, cashier, 
and Martin F. Berther, assistant cashier. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—The Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany has paid an extra dividend of ten per 
cent. on earnings for 1907. This fell due 
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in December, but was deferred until the 
crisis was past. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany was formed eighteen years ago by 
J. P. M. Richards, the president, who has 
been actively in charge of its affairs ever 
since. The capital is $100,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $271,000. The 
directors have decided to increase the cap- 
ital to $300,000, leaving the surplus and 
profits as at present. ‘Lhat will give a gross 
working capital of nearly $600,000. Pres- 
ent shareholders will be allowed to sub- 
scribe to the new stock at par, and it is 
expected that practically all will be thus 
taken up. 

‘the Trust Company’s annex building is 
rapidly nearing completion. Its features 
include the largest and most secure vault 
system on the Pacific Coast. There are 
twenty vaults, weighing a million pounds 
and costing, equipped, $50,000. 


—A. R. McClaskey, cashier of the Bank 
of Albion, Wash., has been elected cashier 
of the Palouse (Wash.) State Bank, and H. 
C. Woodard, formerly a bookkeeper in the 
Palouse State Bank, will succeed Mr. Mc- 
Claskey in the Bank of Albion. 


—Rodney T. Badger has been elected 
cashier of the Utah National Bank at 
Salt Lake City. 


—The State Bank and Trust Company of 
Carson City, Nevada, with branches in Gold- 
field, Tonopah, Manhattan and Blair, has 
undergone a rigid examination to satisfy the 
State Bank Commission that it is capable 
of dispensing with a receiver. The Car- 
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son City branch of the bank is in ex- 
ceptionally good shape and its loans are 
small and well secured. 


—In a recent election held by the Filer 
(Idaho) State Bank, newly organized, these 
officers were chosen: President, Geo. I, 
Crocker; vice-president, F, S. Hayward; 
cashier, F. E. Allen, 


—The Miners and Merchants Bank of 
Chelan, Washington, has erected a modern 
bank home at a cost of $10,000. Part of 
the material used is a gray granite of fine 
quality, quarried just three miles from the 
city. All the furniture and wood finis)- 
ing for the inside of the bank is of solid 
mahogany, 


CANADA, 


—Recently bills were presented before the 
Commons Banking and Commerce Coin- 
mittee for the incorporation of the Bank 
of Vancouver and the Bank of British 
Columbia. It has been decided, however, 
to merge the two proposed banks under the 
name of the Bank of Vancouver with a 
capital stock of two million dollars, with 
the head office at Vancouver. 

The provisional directors of the Bank of 
Vancouver are the men who were formeriy 
promoting the Chartered Bank of British 
Columbia, viz., Thomas W. Peterson, Jas. 
A. Mitchell, and Frederick W. Jones, of 
Victoria, B. C.; James A. Harvey, of Cran- 
brook; William H. Malkin, Robert P. Mc- 
Lennan and Henry T. Ceperley, of Van- 
couver. 


—It is worth noting that the influence of 
Canadian banks in the United States is 
spreading rapidly and their branch offices 
are steadily gaining in strength and prestige. 
Each year there are millions of dollars 
loaned on the inew York Stock Exchange 
by the Canadian banks and it is a note- 
worthy fact, that during the October panic 
the largest of these great Canadian banks 
did not call a dollar from the American 
market. Such support is worth reckoning 
with for any community. 


—On March 16 a branch office of the 
s1ome Bank of Canada was opened in 
Sandwich, Ontario, in the building form- 
erly occupied by the Sovereign Bank branch. 
P. M. Woods, who was teller in the 
Sovereign before it closed, will be given 
the position of head accountant in the Home 
branch, but it has not yet been decided 
whether or not there will be a new manager 
appointed immediately, the plan being to 
have it directly under the Walkerville 
branch, up to this time the only branch of 
the Home bank in this vicinity. 

E. W. Horne is manager of the Walker- 
ville branch. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks Farmers’ National Bank, Mt. Pleasant, 


Approved. Mich.; by Walter N. Snider, et al. 
j ; ‘ , ’ First National Bank, Felton, Dela.; by F. L, 
The following notices of intention to organize Hardesty, et al. 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller — National Bank, Millersville, Pa.; 
if the Currency since last advice. M by = atl oe et al. 
irst National Bank, Valley Mills, Tex.; by “By Sohn J. Towne et aponk: Ilion, N. ¥.; 


H. B. Sears, et al. First National Bank, n 3 s 
‘ommercial National Bank, Madison, Wis.; Willis R. Knox, et oF mrcomees, Pa: by 


by Chas. N. Drown, et al. Union Nati 1 
itizens’ National Bank, Plainview, Tex.; H. M. Vics. —— Charlotte, N. C.; by 


by J._N. Donohoo, et al. First National Bank, Middleport, N : 
(inion National Bank, Pasadena, Cal.; by George F. Thompson, et ~ ~ 


E. H. Groenendyke, et al. First National Bank 1 Ja.: 
First National Bank, Spanish Fork, Utah; S. L. Barrow, et al. Blackstone, Va.; by 


by F. M, Snell, et al. : Kent County National Bank, East G - 
Central National Bank, Dowagiac, Mich.; wich, R. I.; by August H. Schaller oe 
by Chas. E. Sweet, et al. . . i 
i x  -——_ en oe Ss Applications for Conversion to National Banks 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, North Attle- Approved. 
boro, Mass.; by A. Totten, et al. : . : 
Commercial National Bank, Greensboro, N. People’s State Bank, Waseca, Minn.; into 
C.; by F. C. Boyles, et al. Farmers’ National Bank. 
Orangeburg National Bank, Orangeburg, S. People’s Bank, Woodbury, Tenn.; into First 
C.; by Wm. C. Wolfe, et al. National Bank. 
Bendersville National Bank, Bendersville, Wallace Banking and Trust Co., Wallace, 
>a.; by Wm. C. Yeatts, et al. Ida.; into Wallace National Bank. 
First National Bank, Ryder, N. D.; by Aug. Mechanics’ Banking Co., Fostoria, Ohio; into 
Peterson, et al. Union National Bank, 
National Bank, North East, Pa.; by C. C. 
Hill, et al. National Banks Organized. 
National Bank, Jackson, Ga.; by F. S, Eth- 
eridge, et al. 9042—German-American National Rank, St. 
Leechburg National Bank, Leechburg, Pa.; Joseph, Mo.; capital, $200,000; Pres., Wm. 
by P. W. Morgan, et al. Krug; Vice-Pres’s., Henry Krug, Jr., and 
First National Bank, Amherst, Neb.; by A. J. G. Schneider; Cashier, R. R. Calkins; 
U. Dann, et al. Asst. Cashier, A. H. Bansbach. Conver- 
City National Bank, Martin, ;Tenn.; by J. W. sion of German-American Bank. 
Lewis, et al. : 3—Firs National Bank of Highland, 
First National Bank, Highland, Kans.; by Monterey, Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Jas. 
Geo. S. Hovey, et al. R. Gilliam; Vice-Pres., J. C. Matheny; 
Foard County National Bank, Crowell, Tex.; Cashier, J. A. Jones; Asst. Cashier, Clifton 
by Jno. S. Hagler, et al. Matheny. 
Grange National Bank, Spartansburg, Pa.; 9044—-National Bank, Kinston, N. C.; capital, 
by John M, Webb, et al. $100,000; Pres., E. F. Cox; Vice-Pres., 
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W. Grainger; Cashier, R. C. Strong. Con- 
version of Bank of Kinston. 

9045—First National Bank, Sedgwick, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. T. McGrew; 
Vice-Pres., H. N. Linebarger; Cashier, C. 
B. McKinstry 

9046—Park National Bank, Sulphur, Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. F. Hicks; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. R. Manning; Cashier, J. C. 
Chidsey; Asst. Cashier, T. F. Gafford. 
Conversion of Sulphur Bank and Trust Co. 
9047—First National Bank, St. Johns, Oreg.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Hy. W. Coe; Cash- 
ior, FF. 2 Drinker. 

9048—First National Bank, Welch, W. Va.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., E. H. Sudduth; 
Vice-Pres., B. F. Williams; Cashier, R. S. 
Gillespie; Asst. Cashier, O. Swope. 
Conversion of Citizens’ Bank. 
9049—Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; capital, $750,000; Pres., Bion H. Bar- 
nett; Vice-Pres’s., W. D. Barnett and Jno. 
G. Christopher; Cashier, G..R. DeSaus- 
sure; Asst. Cashiers, R. E. Wheeler and 
W. R. McQuaid. 

9050—First National Bank, Milaca, Minn.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. Keith; Vice- 
Pres., M. K. Rudd; Cashier, J. A. Allen; 
Asst. Cashier, C. H. Dahlstrom. Conver- 
sion of Farmers’ State Bank. 

9051—First National Bank, Winder, Ga.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. Toole; Vice- 
Pres’s., W. L. Blasingame and J. B. Wil- 
liams; Cashier, W. L. Jackson. 

9052—First National Bank, Odessa, Wash.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. H. Claudius; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. Schaffer; Cashier, W. P. 
Christensen. 

9053—Home National Bank, Stanton, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. Ebbersol; 
Vice-Pres’s., A. C. Eidson and T. S. 
Crowder; Cashier, J. E. Garrett. 

9054—First National Bank, Washtucna, 
Wash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. R. Cun- 
ningham, Jr.; Vice-Pres., O. H. Greene; 
Cashier, Wm. A. Pearce; Asst. Cashier, 
J. M. Booth. Conversion of Bank of 
Washtucna. 

9055—First National Bank, Prattville, Ala.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Allen Northington; 
Vice-Pres., C. E. Thomas; Cashier, Edw. 
Northington. 

9056—Aurora National Bank, Aurora, Neb.; 
capital, $75,000; Pres., A. G Peterson: 
Vice-Pres., Fritz Hoefer; Cashier, W. 
Keck; Asst. Cashier, C. Brown. Con- 
version of Aurora State Bank. 

9057—National Bank, Leesville, S. C.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., H. F. Hendrix; Vice- 
Pres., J. IL. Matthews; Cashier, H. A. 
Meetze. Conversion of Bank of Leesville. 

9058—Farmers and Miners’ National Bank, 
Bentleyville, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Joseph A. Herron; Vice-Pres., T. A. Heth- 
erington; Cashier, D. E. Lindley. 

9059—National Bank, Preston, Minn.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., H. R. Wells; Vice-Pres., 
S. A. Langum; Cashier, Wm. R. Wells; 
Asst. Cashier, L. J. Luhmann. 

9060—East Worcester National Bank, East 
Worcester, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James E. Dante; Vice-Pres., Aaren D. 
Hallenbeck; Cashier, Louis Dante; Asst. 
Cashier, Wm. E. Dante. 

9061—First National Bank, White House 
Station, N. J.; capital, $30,000; Pres., J. 
N. Pidcock; Vice-Pres., Wm. E. Reger; 
Cashier, M. R. Cook. 
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—First National Bank, West Milton, 
Ohio; capital, $30,000; Pres., Robt. W. 
Douglas; *Vice-Pres., Chas, B. Douglas; 
Cashier, David F. Douglas; Asst. Cashier, 
Gifford T. Douglas. 

9063—People’s First National Bank, Olivia, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. A. Heins: 
Vice-Pres., Warren H. Heins; Cashier, F. 
G. Heins; Asst. Cashier, A. N. Nelson. 

9064—First National Bank, Stephen, Minn. 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. L Yetter; Vice- 
Pres., James J. Sinclair; Cashier, R. A. 
Whitney; Asst. Cashier, C. A. Renny. 

9065—First National Bank, Washingtonville, 
N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Edward R. 
Emerson; Vice-Pres., Jno. Y. Gerow; Cash- 
ier, Bradner Cameron. 

9066—First National Bank, Union Bridge, 
Md.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Danl. Wolfe 
Vice- -Pres., Jno. N. Weaver: Cashier, Edw. 
F. Olmstead. 

9067—Commercial National Bank, Raleigh, 
N. C.; capital, $100,000; Pres., B. S. Jer- 
man; Vice-Pres., Alf. A. Thompson; Cash- 
ier, H. W. Jackson; Asst. Cashier, E. B. 
Crow. Conversion of Commercial and 


Farmers’ Bank. 
9068—Third National Bank, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; capital, $100,000; Pres., A. R. John- 
son; Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Kellough; Cash- 
Wilson; Asst. Cashier, O. M. 


ier, Fred W. 
Beatty. 

9069—First National Bank, Strawberry Point. 
Ia.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. Hanson; 
Vice-Pres., A. O. Kingsley; Cashier, F. J. 
Gressler. 

9070—Northwestern National Bank, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; capital, $100,000.; Pres., Irv- 
ine J. Adair; Vice-Pres., C. X. Larrabee; 
Cashier, C. K. McMillin; Asst. Cashier, 
Olaf Udness, 

9071—McDowell County National Bank, 
Welch, W. Va.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Isaac T. Mann; Vice- Pres., H. D. Hatfield: 
Cashier, I. J. Rhodes; Asst. Cashier, R. C. 
— Conversion of McDowell County 


72—First National Bank, Goldsboro, Pa.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Bair; Vice- 
Pres’s., G. W. ‘Bamberger, C Fv. Williams 
and z. F. Zortman; Cashier, Wm. N. 
Mansberger. 

9073—First National Bank, Fort Branch, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Willis G. 
Stiefel; Vice-Pres., Chas. . Runcie; 
Cashier, Chas. Hatch. 

9074—American National Bank, Cordele, Ga.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice- 
Pres’s., 4 - Greer and R. L. Wilson; 
Cashier, J. W. Cannon; Asst. Cashier, E. 
A. Vinson. Conversion of Merchants and 
Farmers’ Bank. 

9075—Cavalier County National Bank, Lang- 
don, N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. J. 
Mooney; Vice-Pres., W. F. Winter; Cash- 
ier, Jno. Sheehan; Asst. Cashier, Adam J. 
Barker, 

9076—People’s National Bank, Salisbury, N. 
C.; capital, $100,000; Pres., D. R. Julian; 
Vice-Pres., P. H. Thompson; Cashier, J. 
D. Norwood; Asst. Cashier, J. A. Peeler. 
Conversion of People’s Bank and Trust Co. 

9077—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Fort Branch, Ind.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. L. West; Vice-Pres., Gerhard 
Sollman; Cashier, S. H. West. Conversion 
of Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 
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NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Burbank—Burbank State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H. A. Church; Vice-Pres., 
A. O. Kendall; Cashier, C. C. Cottle; Asst. 
Cashier, R. O, Church. 


COLORADO. 


Pagosa Springs—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$16,000; Pres., A. J. Nossaman; Vice-Pres., 
J. S. Hatcher; Cashier, Fred Catchpole. 


FLORIDA. 


Bowling Green—State Bank; succeeded W. 
R. Minor & Co.; catital, $20,000; Pres., J. 
H. Durrance; Vice-Pres., G. H. Gill; Cash- 
ier, W. R. Minor; Asst. Cashier, C. Ches- 
ter. 

Jensen—St. Lucie 
$15,000; Pres., 
Pres., M. 
Watts, Jr. 


County Bank; 
Herbert B. Race; 
Johnson; Cashier, 


capital, 
Vice- 
H. D. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon—Harrold Banking and Savings Co.; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., T. . Boone; Sec., 
W. E. Harrold; Treas., S. S. Shippe. 

Suwanee—Brown Bank and “Trust Co.; 
Branch of Lawrenceville; Mgr., Wm. Wil- 
son. 

ILLINOIS. 


Forreston—Forreston State Bank; succeeded 
Bank of Forreston; capital, $60,000; Pres., 
Jno. T. Campbell; Vice-Pres., S. E. Camp- 
bell; Cashier, C. L. Robertson. 


IOWA. 


Gillett Grove—Gillett Grove Savangs Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Samuel Fergueson; 
Vice-Pres., Antone Borgloff; Cashier, F. 
A. Lake. 

Lewis—Citizens’ Bank; succeeded State 
Bank; Pres., W. J. Woodward; Vice-Pres., 
A. Morton; Cashier, E. S. Phillips; Asst. 
Cashier, W. T. Woodward. 

Minden—German-American Savings 
succeeded German-American Bank; 
tal, $25,000; Pres., T. G. Turner; 
Pres., Chas. R. Hannan, Jr., 
James Hunter; Asst. Cashier, 
Rohlfs. 

Princeton—Farmers’ Savings Bank; succeed- 
ed Princeton Savings Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Shaff; Vice-Pres., J 3 
Dennis; Cashier, Wm. Gruenwald. 

Sexton—Citizens’ Bank; succeeded Bank of 
Sexton; capital, $10,000; Cashier, N. John- 
son. 

Storm Lake—Security Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., L. E. Ballou; Cashier, W. A, Jones, 
Jr.; Asst. Cashier, L. E. Ballou; Jr. 

Van Horn—Van Horn Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Henry Kerkman; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Kroln; Cashier, J. P. Kroehuke. 

West Point—Farmers and Citizens’ Bank; 
responsibility, $300,000; Pres., Fred N. 
Smith; Vice-Pres., C. A. Thompson; Cash- 
ier, John Shepherd; Asst. Cashier, J. F. 
Walljasper. 


Bank; 
capi- 
Vice- 
Cashier, 
Tewes 


KENTUCKY. 


Covington—Western German Savings Bank; 
capital, $23,000; Pres., Louis Fritz; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Riedlin, Jr.; Cashier, Ed. Lin- 

neman. 

Whitesburg—Union Bank; succeeded Whites- 
burg State Bank and Citizens’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., James P. Lewis; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Potter; Cashier, B. E. Caudill; 
Asst, Cashier, A. C. Adams. 


LOUISIANA. 


Avard—People’s Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. B. Gillis; Vice-Pres’s., L. Rogers 
and S. A. Wilder; Cashier, R. L. Jordan. 


MARYLAND. 


Rocks—Farmers’ Savings Bank; Pres., E. E. 
Pyle; Vice-Pres., A. C. Ayres; Cashier, J. 
R. Ramsay. 

MICHIGAN. 


Remus—State Savings Bank;* succeeded 
Bank of Remus; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. J. Orr; Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Wallace; 
Cashier, Geo. Bilbrough. 

Smith’s Creek—Smith’s Creek Bank of Peck, 
Wilson & Co., Cashier, F. H. Wilson. 


MINNESOTA. 


Callaway — First State Bank; succeeded 
Farmers 2nd Merchants’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. Ernster; Vice-Pres., A 
B. Carman; Cashier, J P. Ernster. 

Grasston—First State Bank; succeeded Bank 
of Grasston; capital, $10,000; Pres., John 
Runquist; Vice-Pres., Hiram R. Elliott; 
Cashier, Harry A. Lamb. 

Richville—Farmers’ State Bank; succeeded 
Bank of Richville; capital, $10,000; Preg., 
L. W. Oberhauser; Vice-Pres., Chas. W. 
Higley; Cashier, C. F. Franz. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cruger—People’s Deposit and Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., . G. Kitchell; 
Vice-Pres., H. W. Turnipseed; Cashier, C. 
T. Stepp; Asst. Cashier, S. W. Whitmire. 


NEVADA. 


Carson City—Carson Valley Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Richard Kirman; Vice-Pres., 
Walter J. Harris; Cashier, C. G. LeMas- 


ters. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Benson—Farmers’ Commercial Bank; capi- 
tal, $4,000; Pres., Jno. O. Ellington; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Royal; Cashier, M. T. Britt. 

High Point—Home Banking Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., T. F. Wrenn; Cashier, G. F. 
Kirby, Asst. Cashier, H. L. Austin. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Bearden—Bearden State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. L. Strain; Vice-Pres., Frank 
Bearden; Cashier, J. S. Bearden. 

Bristow—First State Bank; capital. $25,000; 
Pres., M. Jones; Vice-Pres., H. M. John- 
son; Cashier, E. L. Jones; Asst. Cashier, 
W. W. Banks. 

Chicasha—Oklahoma State Bank; succeeded 
Chicasha Trust Co.; Pres., W. H. Gilkey; 
Vice-Pres’s., R. K. Wootten and G. W. 
Barefoot; Cashier, H. L. Jarboe, Jr.; Asst. 
Cashiers, M. C. Cannon and Geo. S. Mead. 

Clinton—Oklahoma State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Otto A. Shuttee; Cashier, W. J. 
Aycock; Asst. Cashier, Clay Smoot. 

Keifer—First State Bank; succeeded Oil Ex- 
change Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., C. W. 
Smith; Vice-Pres., J. V. Smith; Cashier, 
T. J. Sullivan. 

Krebs—Bank of. Krebs; capital, $10,000; Pres. 
E. A. Jones; Vice-Pres., E. C. Million; 
Cashier, M. J. Shannon. 

Muskogee—First State Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Chas. W. Reid; Vice-Pres., 
Thomas A. Sanson; Cashier, G. B. Car- 
starphen.—Guaranty State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. D. Benedict; Vice-Pres’s., 
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J. S. Weeks and C. A. Nichols; Cashier, 
Oo. S. Mallow. 

Stratford—State Bank; succeeded United 
States Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., J, C. 
Honaker; Cashier, I. F, Honaker. 


OREGON. 


Yoncalla—Yoncalla State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. C. Stearns; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Daugherty; Cashier, Harry Brawn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tamaqua—Citizens’ Banking and Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., M. A. Gerber. 


TENNESSEE, 


Hamburg—Planters and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. G. Petty; Cash- 
ier, Terry W. Allen. 


TEXAS. 


Celina—Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Gearhart; 
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Vice-Pres., W. A. 
E. Lipscomb. 

Rowena—First State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. Schumann; Vice-Pres., C, S, 
Miller; Cashier, A. C. Homann, 


UTAH. 


Springville—Mendenhall Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., Thos. L. Mendenhall; 
Vice-Pres., John W. Dougall; Cashier, Guy 
W. Mendenhall, 


WISCONSIN. 


Prairie Farm—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. E. Scott; Vice-Pres., F, 
J. McLean; Cashier, H. C. Baer; Asst. 
Cashier, Jerome H. Coe. 


Robinson; Cashier, J, 


CANADA, 


ONTARIO. 


Milverton—Metropolitan Bank; Mgr., 
Cundick, 


A. J 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Evergreen—First National Bank; C. R. 
Taliaferro, Vice-Pres., in place of L, Jack- 
son. 

Geneva—First National Bank; J. R. Clark, 
Pres., in place of W. E. Holloway; W. B, 
Hammond, Cashier, in place of J. R. Clark. 

Jasper—First National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. M. Cranford; F. A. Merrell, 
Asst. Cashier, 

Montgomery—Exchange National Bank; J. 
K. Jackson, Cashier, in place of Sylvain 
3aum.—New Farley National Bank; Jno. 
J. Flowers, Cashier, in place of L. W. 
Tyson; no Asst. Cashier in place of Jno. 
J. Flowers. 


ARIZONA. 


Globe—First National Bank; 
ness February 29. 


ARKANSAS. 


Batesville—Maxfield National Bank; title 
changed to National Bank of Batesville. 

Knoxville—First Bank; title changed to 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 

Waldo—Bank of Waldo; consolidated with 
Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, under 
former title; capital, $50,000; M. F. Bra- 
zell, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Clark, Asst. Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Escondido—First National Bank; G. F. Mer- 
riam, Vice-Pres.; F. D. Hall, Cashier, in 
place of S. A. Reed. 

Los Angeles—Central National Bank; Geo. 
Mason, Pres., in place of Wm. Mead; no 
Vice-Pres., in place of P. W. Weidner; 
A. M. Beamon, Asst. Cashier.—Globe Sav- 
ings Bank; R. H. Morse, Cashier, in place 
of E. J. Scott, deceased; G. M. Derby, 
Asst. Cashier. 


COLORADO. 
Denver—Central National Bank; J. B. Laz- 
ear, Second Vice-Pres.—Citizen’s Trust and 
Savings Bank; title changed to Citizen’s 
Savings Bank. 
Rico—David Swickhimer, resumed business. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Meriden—Home National Bank; A. Cham- 
berlain, Pres. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington—Commercial National Bank; 
Geo. W. White, First Vice-Pres., in place 
of R. A. Chester; G. O. Walson, Cashier, 
in place of Geo. W. White. 


resumer busi- 


GEORGIA, 


Cochran—First National Bank; J. B. Thomp- 
son, Cashier, in place of J. P. Peacock, 
Ocilla—First National Bank; J. W. Strange, 
Cashier, in place of R. H. Johnson; E. A. 
Tapp, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. A. 

Henderson. 

Toccoa—First National Bank; D. J. Simp- 
son, Pres., in place of E. P. Simpson; G. 
W. Edwards, Vice-Pres., in place of B. T. 
Holland; E. P. Simpson, Cashier, in place 
of D. J. Simpson; E. P. Simpson, Jr., Asst 
Cashier, in place of R. S. Holt. 


HAWAII, 


Kahului—Baldwin National Bank; H. P. 
Baldwin, Pres., in place of H. A. Baldwin. 

Lahaina—Lahaina National Bank; Henry J. 
Morvay, Asst. Cashier. 

Wailuku—First National Bank; J. Garcia, 
Asst. Cashier. 


IDAHO. 


Lewiston—First National Bank; Norman P. 
Vollmer, Vice-Pres., in place of Ralston 
Vollmer. 

Preston—First National Bank; C. L. Greaves, 
Asst. Cashier. 


ILLINOIS, 


Blandinsville—First National Bank; C. R. 
Huston, Vice-Pres., in place of D. F. Bea- 
com; M. B. Welsh, Cashier, in place of 
F. S. Greene; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of M. B. Welsh. 

Leland—First National Bank; Harry W. 
Watts, Pres., in place of Stephen Hum. 

Mount Carmel—American WNiational Bank; 
M. J. White, Cashier, in place of G. C. 
Harvey. 

Mount Vernon—Ham National Bank; C, R. 
Keller and E. B. Hinman, Asst. Cashiers. 

Percy—First National Bank; W. C. Davis, 
Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of E. J. Krause. 

Potomac—Potomac National Bank; W. H. 
Rice, Vice-Pres., in place of A, B. Dun- 
can. 

Ridgefarm—City National Bank; Jos. C. 
Kendall, VicePres., in place of G. J. Rob- 
ertson; no Asst. Cashier, in place of N. 
T. Robertson.—First National Bank; Rich- 
ard Mills, Vice-Pres., in place of L. W. 
Coe. 

Rockford—Forest City National Bank; R. B. 
Spottswood, Asst. Cash.er.—Rockford Na-~ 
tional Bank; M. E. Baker, Assv. Cashier. 

Rock Island—Peoples National Bank; Otto 
Huber, Pres., in place of W. Roth; C, 
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Vice-Pres., in place of Otto 
Hellpenstell continues as 


Hellpenstell, 
siuber; Mr. 
Cashier. 

Roseville—First National Bank; no Cashier 
in place of C. J. Boyd; S. W. Taliaferro, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W., D. Thomas. 

Salem—Salem National Bank; A. H. Bach- 
man, Pres., in place of J. S. Martin, 

Shawneetown—National Bank of Shawnee- 
town; L. B. Goetzman, Asst. Cashier. 

Sidell—First National Bank; A. M. Miller, 
Vice-Pres.; Geo. B. Jones, Asst. Cashier. 

Springfield—First National Bank; C. C, Car. 
roll, Vice-Pres. 

St. Charles—St. Charles National Bank; P. 
C. Mellander, Asst. Cashier. 

Strawn—Farmers’ National Pank; J. T. 
Toohey, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. H. 
Tryon. 

Streater—Streator National Bank; J. E. Wil- 
liams, Vice-Pres. 

Sumner—First National Bank; G. W. Hill, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. J. Broeckmann. 
Sycamore—Sycamore National Bank; E. W. 
Varty, Asst. Cashier. 
Tamaroa—No Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. 

Haines, deceased. 

Taylorville — Taylorville National 
James H. Dickerson, Vice-Pres., 
of J. B. Colegrove. 

Tremont—First National Bank; J. E. McIn- 
tyre, Pres., in place of F. H. Trout. 

Triumph—First National Bank; O. J. Buett- 
ner, Asst. Cashier. 

Urbana—First National Bank; Chester W. 
Richards, Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. 
Rolfe; Chas. B. Loeb, Asst. Cashier. 

Vienna—First National Rank; W. G. Jack- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Waverly—First National Bank; H. I. De 
Turk, Vice-Pres. 

Westfield—First National Rank; Ed. Duncan, 
Pres., in place of Joseph Goble: Robt. 
Endsley, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. Carr. 

White Hall—First National Bark; M. B. 
Ross, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. Lavery. 


Bank; 
in place 


INDIANA. 


Huntington—Citizen’s State Bank; 
Taylor, Pres., deceased. 

Loogootee—First National Bank; Thos. W. 
Force, Pres., in place of W. J. McCord; 
T. H. Browning, Vice-Pres., in place of 
G. A. Walker; John L. Pate, Asst. Cashier. 

New Albany—Second National Bank; Earl 
S. Gwin, Pres., in place of J. M.. Andrew; 
Henry E. Jewett, Vice-Pres.; no Cashier 
in place of Earl S. Gwin. 

Shelbyville—First National Bank; Jno H. 
ae Vice-Pres., in place of Jno Bless- 
ng. 

Sheridan—Farmers’ National Bank; Jno. C. 
Newby, Pres., in place of A. W. L. New- 
comer; A. W. L. Newcomer, Second Vice- 
Pres., in place of Jno. C. Newby; Hy. C. 
Mabrey, Third Vice-Pres.; G. A. Miller, 
Asst. Cashier.—First National Pank: no 
Vice-Pres. in place of O. A. Cox; W. J. 
Eberwein, Asst. Cashier. 

Sullivan—National Bank of Sullivan; W. H. 
tapas Asst. Cashier, in place of I. N. 
Snow. 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 


m Ee. 
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Trafalgar—Farmers’ National Bank: J. W. 
Garshwiler, Vice-Pres., in place of Frank 
Hellerick. 

Union City—Commercial National Rank; Geo. 
N. Edger, Pres., in place of William Kerr. 

Valparaiso—Valparaiso National Bank; Chas. 
W. Benton, Pres., in place of Wm. John- 
ston; A. D. Bartholomew, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Chas. W. Benton, 

Vernon—First National Bank; Wm. E. Daw- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of B. C. Green. 

Winamac—Citizens’ National Bank; A. P. 
Vurpillat, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. L. 


Bader. 
IOWA. 


Crystal Like—First National Bank; J. O. 
Osmundson, Pres., in place of W. B. 
Vaughan; W. B. Vaughan, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. O. Osmundson. 

Inwood—First National Bank; Herbert Ren- 
shaw, Pres., in place of E. Renshaw; H. 
J. Hanson, Vice-Pres., in place of Herbert 
Renshaw. 

McGregor—First National Bank; T. S. Rich- 
ards, Cashier, in place of W. R. Kinnaird; 
Mr. Kinnaird continues as Vice-Pres. 

Prairie City—First National Bank; W. D, 
Scott, Cashier, in place of F. S. Risser. 

Stuart—First National Bank; Jacob F. 
Blackman, Vice-Pres., in place of A. C. 
Curtis; A. C. Curtis, Cashier, in place of 
Jacob F. Blackman. 

Swea City—First National Bank; C. F. Berg- 
gren, Asst. Cashier. 

Tabor—First National Bank; C. O. Laird, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Thornton—First National Bank; E. D. Allen, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. V. Crapser. 
Traer—First National Bank; R. H. Moore, 
Pres., in place of L. E. Wood; W. J. Ladd, 
Cashier, in place of R. H. Moore: E. E, 
Yelinek, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. J. 

Ladd. 

Waterloo—Black Hawk National Bank; M. 
A. Buchan, Vice-Pres. 
Williams-—First National Bank; L. ; 
Schroeder, Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. 

Worthington. 

Wvyoming—First National Bank; J. S. Rob- 

ertson, Asst. Cashier, in place of B. Tour- 


tellot. 
KANSAS. 

Beloit—First National Bank; J. E. Smith, 
Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in place of J. E. 
Smith. 

Longton—First National Bank; B. B. Bone, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Logan Antle: L. E. 
Roberts, Cashier, in place of R. J. Conne- 
way. 

Sabetha—National Bank; A. J. Collins, Pres., 
in place of G. A. Guild; W. R. 


Guild, 

Cashier, in place of A. J. Collins. 

Scott City—First National Bank; W. S. 
Manker, Vice-Pres. 

Sedan—People’s National Bank; H. W. 
Loomis, Asst, Cashier. 

Stockton—Stockton National Bank; E. J. 
Jackson, Asst. Cashier. 

Valley Center—Valley Center State Bank, 
and Citizens’ State Bank, consolidated 
under former title. 

Washington—Washington National Bank; J. 
S. Alspaugh, Pres., in place of A. S. An- 


TORONTO 


Head Office, 
COLLECTIONS 


SOLICITED 


Correspondence Inbited 
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drews; J. M. Jones, Cashier, in place of 
J. S. Alspaugh. 

Wetmore—First National Bank; Mrs. F. P. 
Achten, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. A. 
Achten. 

Wichita—Fourth National Bank; G. G. 
Tucker, Asst. Cashier.—National Bank of 
Wichita; C. W. Sheldon, Asst. Cashier. 

Yates Center—Yates Center National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of L. M. Beck; 
Frank F. Hogueland, Asst. Cashier. 


KENTUCKY. 


Barbourville—First National 
Barner, Asst. Cashier. 
Hazard—First National Bank; J. P. Brown, 
Cashier, in place of T. A. Bowles. 
Horse Cave—First National Bank; W. V. 

Bell, Cashier, 
Scottsville—First National Bank; J. L. Hen- 
ninger, Asst. Cashier. 
Somerset—Farmers’ National Bank; J. C. 
Goode, Second Vice-Pres. 


Bank; W. R. 


Uniontown—First National Bank; W. T. 
Neuman, Cashier, in place of Gabrielle 
Hamilton. 

West Liberty—First National Bank; T. J. 
Daniel, Asst. Cashier. 

LOUISIANA. 

Morgan City—First National Bank; C. P. 

Lynch, Asst. Cashier. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; C. G. Osburn, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Os- 
burn continues as Cashier. 

Canton—Post-office address changed from 
Canton to Station J, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—New England National Bank; S. W. 
Holmes, Cashier, in place of A. C. Kollock; 
Mr. Holmes continues as Vice-Pres.—New 
England Trust Co.; Alexander Cochrane, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. H. Dalton. 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit—Union Trust Co.; 
Pres. 
Ishpeming—Miners’ National Bank; George 
Hathaway, Second Asst. Cashier. 


MINNESOTA. 

Appleton—First National Bank; P. E. O’Con- 
nor, Vice-Pres. 

Bird Island—Bank of Bird Island; title 
changed to State Bank; capital increased 
to $15,000. 

Brooten—Bank, of Brooten; title changed to 
State Bank; W. J. Bohmer, Vice-Pres. 
Finlayson—Bank of Finlayson; title changed 
to First State Bank; capital, $10,000; M. 
W. Tuttle, Pres.; C. W. Dixon, Vice-Pres.; 

J. H. Lingren, Cashier. 

Graceville—First National Bank; R. J. Mc- 
Rae, Pres., in place of John McRae, de- 
ceased; B. J. McRae, Vice-Pres., in place 
of R. J. McRae, 

International Falls—First National Bank; F. 
P. Sheldon, Pres., in place of E. W. 
Backus; G. N. Millard, Cashier, 
of C. B. Kinney. 

Janesville—Janesville Bank, and Waseca Co. 
Bank, consolidated under title of Janes- 
ville State Bank; John Finley, Pres.; J. H. 
Murphy, Vice-Pres.; E. Diendonne, Cash- 
ier; W. A. Born, Asst. Cashier. 

Mankato—National Bank of Commerce; C. 
L. Oleson, Pres., in place of A. O. Oleson; 
T. J. Dickson, Cashier, in place of C. L. 
Oleson. 

Minneapolis—Minnesota National Bank; C. 
S. Welch, Asst. Cashier.—National Bank 
of Commerce; I. F. Cotton, Asst. Cashier. 

Montevideo—First National Bank; Jno. O. 
Anderson, Cashier, in place of M. E. Titus. 

Moorhead—First National Bank; Lew A. 
Huntoon, Pres., in place of John Lamb; 
A. H. Costain, Cashier, in place of Lew 


Frank W. Blair 


in place 
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A. Huntoon; E. D. Askegaard, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of A. H. Costain. 

Northfield—Northfield National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of S. A. Netland. 

Ortonville—Citizens’ National Bank; H. F. 
Thompson, Vice-Pres., in place of R. W. 
Green. 

Osakis—First National Bank; J. A, Caugh- 
ren, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. Herber- 
ger; C. G. Millard, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of O. M. Lofgren.—Osakis State Bank; F. 
H. Borchert, Pres. 

Plainview—First National Bank; M. D. 
Fuller, Pres, in place of A. L. Ober; James 
R. Wedge, Vice-Pres., in place of J. J. 
Reiter; Emil A. Boie, Cashier, in place of 
M. D. Fuller. 

Red Wing—First National Bank; J. Henry 
Cross, Pres., in place of F. H. Wellcome; 
F. H. Wellcome, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. Henry Cross. 

Redwood Falls—First National Bank; Ella M. 
Seebeck, Asst. Cashier. 

Rochester—Rochester National Bank; R. H. 
Senn and R. C. Nowell, Asst. Cash- 
ers. 

Royalton—First National Bank; Chas. C. 
Lisle, Asst. Cashier. 

Rush City—First National Bank; Alfred An- 
derson, Asst. Cashier. 

Rushford—First National Bank; J. M. Web- 
ster, Asst. Cashier. 

Sauk Centre—Merchants’ National Bank; J. 
A. Du Bois, Pres., in place of Henry Keller; 
W. F. Keller, Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. 


DuBois. 
Sherburn—Sherburn National Bank; Leo 
Howard, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; Walter J. 
in place of C. F. 


Bank; A. I. 


Slayton—First National 
Morgan, Asst. Cashier, 
Paxton. 

Sleepy Eye—First National 
Mellenthin, Asst. Cashier. 
Spring Valley—First National Bank; F. J. 
Harris, Pres., in place of T. L. Beiseker; 
W. B. Hutton, vice-Pres., in place of F. 

J. Harris. 

St. Cloud—First National Bank; L. W. Col- 
lins, Vice-Pres. 

Bank; J. A. 


St. James—Citizens’ National 


Sundt, Asst. Cashier, in place of G. A. 
Beck. 

St. Paul—Capital National Bank; E. A. 
Schroeder, Asst. Cashier.—National Ger- 


man-American Bank; M. R. Knauft, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Tenstrike—Beltrami County’ Bank; title 
changed to Beltrami County State Bank; 
A. P. White, Vice-Pres. 

Thief River Falls—First National Pank; A. 
. J. Anderson, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. 
A. Baker. 

Tracy—First National Bank; L. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Twin Valley—First National Bank; 
Peterson, Asst. Cashier. 

Tyler—First National Bank; A. Stageberg, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of E. Berquist; A. 
Pedersen, Asst. Cashier. 

Virginia—First National Bank; Penticost 
Mitchell, Pres., in place of E. B. Hawkins; 
C. B. Lenout, Vice-Pres. 


Houston, 


G. FF. 


Wadena—First National Bank; G. G. Hast- 
ings, Cashier, in place of E. J. Austen; 
R. L. Baumbach, Asst. Cashier, in place 


of W. B. Jackson. 

Warren—First National Bank; Geo. G. John- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Waseca—First National Bank; C. N. Nor- 
ton, Pres., in place of J. B. Sullivan. 

Wells—Wells National Bank; H. W. Burcho, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. O. Oleson. 

Wheaton—First National Bank; Chas. E. 
Houston, Vice-Pres., in vlace of Jared 
Burton; Jared Burton, Cashier, in place of 
E. Rustad; Fred H. Klawon, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of L. K. Schwarz. 

Winona—First National Bank; W. A. Mahl, 
Asst. Cashier. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Tupelo—First National Bank; J. Q. Robins, 
Pres., in place of S. T. Harkey; W. W. 
Trice, Vice-Pres., in place of J. Q. Robins. 


MISSOURI. 

Excelsior Springs—First National Bank; A. 
M. Bates, Pres., in place of C. D. Wale; 
Jas. T. Rice, Vice-Pres., in place of A. M. 
Bates. 

Marceline—First National Bank; F. G. Lan- 
easter, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Louis—Central National Bank; Jno. J. 
Broderick, Vice-Pres.—Merchants’-Laclede 
National Bank; E. B. Clare-Avery, Asst. 
Cashier.—National Bank of Commerce; H. 
Cc.. Burnett, Asst. Cashier.—Third Na- 
tional Bank; H. Haill, Asst. Cashier.— 
Washington National Bank; L. W. Quick, 
Pres., in place of games Wilson; James 
Wilson, Vice-Pres., in place of L. W. 
Quick. 

Unionville—Marshall 
Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
roe. 

Webb City—National Bank of 
W. W. Wampler, Vice-Pres., in 
Cc. H. Murray. 


MONTANA. 

Butte—Silver Bow National 

Job and H. D. Blair, Asst. 
Glendive—First National 
Hughes, Asst. Cashier. 


NEBRASKA. 

Creighton—Creighton National Bank; J. W. 
Bingenheimer, Cashier, in place of F. P. 
Berger. 

Crofton—First National Bank; J. L. Zurcher, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. J. Huennekens; 
J. H. Reifeurath, Asst. Cashier. 

Scottsbluff—First National Bank; Geo. W. 
King, Pres., in place of S. H. Burnham; 
Chas. R. Raymond, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Geo. W. King; Emil Starn, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Seward—First 
Diess, Vice-Pres.; 
Cashier.—Jones National 
Thomas, Vice-Pres. 

Sidney—First National Bank; C. D. Essig, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. Pease. 

South Omaha—Live Stock National Bank; 
Thos. E. Gledhill, Vice-Pres. 

Stanton—First National Bank; A. P. Pilger, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Tobias—Tobias National Bank; David Up- 
ton, Vice-Pres., in place of E. E. Good- 
rich; Mrs. Daisy Upton, Cashier, in place 
of F. P. Steele. 

Union—Bank of Union; incorporated’ to 
State Bank; M. H. Shoemaker, Pres.; L. 
G. Todd, Vice-Pres.; W. F. Tracy, Cash- 
ier; E. M. Tracy, Asst. Cashier. 

Wahoo—Saunders County National Bank; F. 
J. Kireckman, Vice-Pres. 

Wayne—First National Bank; Frank E. 
Strahan, Pres., in place of J. M. Strahan, 
deceased; Jno. T. Bressler, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Frank E. Strahan. 

Weeping Water—City National Bank; C. W. 
Bish, Cashier, in place of J. A. Donelan. 

York—First National Bank; FE. J. Wight- 
man, Vice-Pres., in place of G. P. Chess- 
man; Mr. Wightman continues as Cashier. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Phillipsburg National Bank; Ino. A. Bach- 
man, Pres., in place of S. Bolieau; J. L. 
Lomerson, Cashier, in place of Jno. A. 
Bachman; A. L. Reiley, Asst. Cashier. 

Plainfield — City National Bank; W. P. 
Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of J. T. Clos- 
son; Wm. F. Arnold, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Ar- 
nold continues as Cashier. 

Roselle—First National Bank; C. H. Crane, 
Second Vice-Pres. 


National Bank: Nean 
N. Mon- 


Webb City; 
tlace of 


Bank; Zephin 
Cashiers. 
Bank; M. J. 


National Bank; Herman 
J. F. Zimmerer, 


Bank; J. J. 


Asst. . 
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National Bank; E. V. 


Spring Lake—First 
in place of W. H. 


Patterson, Vice-Pres., 
Potter. 

Tenafly—First National Bank; W. H. Noyes, 
Pres., in place of C. E. Finlay; J. Oster- 
mann, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. 
Noyes. 

Trenton—Mechanics’ National Pank; J. C. 
Slack, Asst. Cashier. 

Westwood—First National Bank; Robt. Dick- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. Hollo- 
way; Isaac D. Bogert, Vice-Pres.; C. T. 
Trimble, Cashier. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Clayton—First National Bank;:+Elton Ever- 
ett, Cashier, in place of N. E. Whitworth; 
7. . Rixey, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Elton Everett. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany—National Commercial Bank; John E. 
Walker, Vice-Pres. 

Amsterdam—First National Bank; T. H. B. 
Crane, Cashier, deceased. 

Brooklyn—First National Bank; Joseph 
Huber, Pres., in place of J. G. Jenkins; 
Marshall S. Driggs, Vice-Pres., in place of 

. J. Leonard; Wm. §S. Irish, Cashier, in 
place of G. W. Field. 

Buffalo—Erie County Savings Bank; R. S. 
Donaldson, Pres.; G. B. Rich, Vice-Pres.; 
R. D. Young, Sec’y; S. B. Lee, Asst. Sec’y. 

Downsville—First National Bank; A. H. 
Griffith, Cashier, in place of J. M. Hum- 
phrey; no Asst. Cashier in place of A. H. 
Griffith. 

Griffin Corners—First National Bank; J. M. 
Humphrey, Cashier, in place of C. V. 
Spriggs. 
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Jamestown—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
E. B. Crissey, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

New York City—Hudson Trust Co.; capital 
reduced from $1,000,000 to $500,000;—Lin- 
coln Trust Co.; Alexander S. Webb, Jr., 
Pres.; Abram M. Hyatt, Owen Ward and 
Wm. Barrows, Jr., Vice-Pres’s.; Horace F. 
Poor, Treas.—Maiden Lane Savings Bank; 
Julius Heynen, Sec’y, in place of Maurice 
Maas, deceased. — Mercantile National 
Bank; Willis G. Nash, Pres., in place of 
S. M. Milliken; William H. Taylor, Vice- 
Pres., in place of G. H. Milliken; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of A. W. Day.—New York 
Trust Co.; Alexander S. Webb, Jr., Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. V. King; W. N. 
Bucker, Vice-Pres.; Walter E. Drummond, 
Treas.—United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co.; F. J. Parsons, Asst. Sec’y; H. L. 
Servoss, Asst. Treas.—Knickerbocker Trust 
Co.; resumed business March 26; Chas. H. 
Keep, Pres., in place of A. F. Higgins; 
Harris A. Dunn, Secy. and Treas. 

Richfield Springs—First National Bank; 
Geo. T. Brockway, Pres., in place of H. C. 
Brockway. 

Rome—First National Bank; Thos. G. Nock, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. R. Huntington. 

Rye—Rye National Bank; H. Preston Park- 
er, Asst. Cashier. 

Saranac Lake—Adirondack National Bank; 
Fred T. Tremble, Asst. Cashier. 

Saratoga Springs—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Jno. Wagman, Vice-Pres., in place of G. 
M. Crippen. 

Seneca Falls—Exchange National Bank; C. 
S. Hood, Vice-Pres., in place of S. S. 
Gould; M. W. Jacoby, Asst. Cashier. 

Sidney—Sidney National Bank; James L 
Clark, Pres., in place of Jno. A. Clark; 
Howard J. Godfrey, Cashier, in place of 
James L. Clark.—People’s National Pank; 
James Jameson, Pres.; W. A. Gifford, 
Vice-Pres., in place of James Jameson. 

Silver Springs—Silver Springs National 
Bank; W. B. Powell, Vice-Pres., in place 
of G. M. Blackmer. 

South Glens Falls—First National Bank; M. 

Vice-Pres., in place of C. P. 


Wood, Asst. Cashier. 

Utica—Utica City National Bank; Thos. F. 
wn ge Vice-Pres., in place ef Geo. Hat- 
eld. 

Vernon—National Bank of Vernon; F. A. 
Gary, Pres., in place of W. G. Strong; J. 
J. Bartholomew, Vice-Pres., in place of 


F. A. Gary. 

Wellsville—First National Bank; F. W. Hig- 
gins, Cashier, in place of G. B. Wil- 
cox. — Citizens’ National Bank; L. H. 
Davis, Cashier, in place of E. C. Brown; 
Norman D. Otis, Asst. Cashier.—First Na- 
tional Bank; E. C. Brown, Pres., in place 
of G. E. Brown; G. H. Witter, Vice-Pres.; 
no Cashier in place of G. B. Wilcox. 

Westfield—National Bank of Westfield; Al- 
burn E. Skinner, Vice-Pres. 

West Winfield— West Winfield National 
Bank; C. H. Chesebro, Vice-Pres., in place 
of O. L. Southworth. 

Whitesville—First National Bank; P. W. 
Lawrence, Vice-Pres.; Lester J. Fortner, 
Cashier, in place of F. R. Mather. 


OHIO. 


Marietta—First National Bank; J. S. Goebel 
and G. C. Best, Vice-Pres’s.; Mr. Goebel 
continues as Cashier; R. N. Payne and 
Jno. C. Otto, Asst. Cashiers. 

Medina—Medina County National Bank; C. 
Frank, Vice-Pres., in place of H. O. Wood; 
S. H. Brainard, Cashier, in place of B. 
Hendrickson. 

Middletown—First National Bank; Chas. J. 
Brooks, Asst. Cashier.—Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; 8S. J. Sorg, Pres., in place of 
W. L. Dechant. 

Milford—Citizens National Bank; J. H. An- 
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derson, Pres., in place of William R. Fee; 
William R. Fee, Vice-Pres. 

Mingo Junction—First National Bank; Saml. 
S. Dean, Vice-Pres., in place of Henry 
Scott. 

Montpelier—First National Bank; Jerry 
Drake, Vice-Pres., in place of F. W. Sham- 
mel.—Montpelier National Bank; Jobe 
Hodson, Pres., in place of W. S. Boon; A. 
P. Rothenberger, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Jobe Hodson. 

Oakharbor—First National Bank; W. Tim- 
merman, Asst. Cashier. 

Powhatan Point—First National Bank; B 
F. Disque, Pres., in place of H. J. Zink. 

Toledo—Second National Bank; M. W. 
Young, Pres., in place of Edwin Jackson, 


deceased. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Ada—Citizens National Bank; W. D. Hays, 
Cashier, in place of F. O. Harriss; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of W. D. Hays. 

Arapahoe—First National Bank; J. A. Carl- 
berg, Asst. Cashier, in place of G. E. 
Marsh. 

Ardmore—Ardmore National Bank; R. 
Randol, Vice-Pres., in place of J. : 
Thompson.—Bankers National Bank; P. C. 
Dings, Pres., in place of C. W. Baumbach; 
S. T. Bledsoe, Vice-Pres., in place of P. C. 
Dings; J. S. Wallace and N. B. Feagin, 
Asst. Cashiers.—City National Bank; O. H. 
Wolverton, Asst. Cashier.—First National 
Bank; Ed. Sandlin, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of C. S. Maupin. 

Bartlesville—American National Bank; R. S. 
Litchfield, Vice-Pres., in place in J. S. 
Glenn. 

Beggs—First National Bank; W. E. Brown, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Earl Brown. 

Berwyn—First National Bank; G. W. Young, 
Vice-Pres., in place of F. W. Fisher; Jno. 
W. Massey, Cashier, in place of Chas. 
Bohnke. 

Blackwell—Blackwell National Bank; J. F. 
Walker, Asst. Cashier. 

Blanchard—First National Bank; C. E. Cos- 
tello, Vice-Pres., in place of B. P. Smith. 

Bokchito—Bokchito National Bank; O. C. 
Thornton, Cashier, in place of T. H. Davis. 
—First National Bank; W. E. Riddle, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of L. Hollingsworth. 

Calvin—Citizens’ National Bank; C. C. At- 
wood, Pres., in place of J. J. McAlester.— 
First National Bank; Jas. C. Smith, Cash- 
ier in place of O. W. Connally. 

Centralia—First National Bank; K. J. Mont- 
gomery, Asst. Cashier. 

Chandler—Chandler National Bank; F. A. 
Ashton, Vice-Pres.; F. W. Clegg, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Chelsea—First National Bank; R. C. Bremer, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Cherokee—First National Bank; A. H. Stout, 
Pres., in place of H. C. Fellow; Wm. Pay- 
ton, Second Vice-Pres., in place of A. H. 
Stout; H. W. Moore, Cashier, in place of 
A. H. Stout; Viola Anderson, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of H. W. Moore. 

Chickasha—Chickasha National Bank; F. 
M. Frey, Cashier, in place of J. N. Cooke; 
Wm. W. Clarke, Asst. Cashier.—First Na- 
tional Bank; C. B. Campbell, Pres., in 
place of H. B. Campbell; E. B. Johnson, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. B. Campbell; H. 
B. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

Clinton—Clinton National Bank; A. C. 
Graves, Pres., in place of C. J. Benson; C. 
G. Welch, Vice-Pres., in place of H. L. 
Quiett; D. Montgomery, Vice-Pres.; H. L. 
Quiett, Cashier, in place of C. H. Nash.— 
First National Bank; E. K. Thurmond, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. E. Gannaway; 
C. E. Gannaway, Cashier, in place of W. 
J. Aycock; L. E. Coleman, Asst. Cashier. 

Coalgate—Coalgate National Bank; Wm. M. 
Dunn, Pres., in place of Johnson Hale; S. 
W. Lane, Vice-Pres., in place of S. W. W. 
Pomeroy, 
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Comanche—Comanche National Bank; J. T. 
Chelf, Asst. Cashier. 

Cordell—City National Bank; E. K. Thur- 
mond, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. Arm- 
field; J. M. Armfield, Cashier, in place of 
W. C. Ernest; E. E. Brown, Asst. Cashier. 

Coweta—First National Bank; no _ Asst. 
Cashier in place of N, C. Ownby. 

Davenport—First National Bank; Roland G. 
Langer, Asst. Cashiex 

Davis—Merchants and Planters’ National 
Bank; S. D. McCluskey, Cashier, in place 
of C. B. McCluskey; W. F. Parker, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of S. D. McCluskey. 

Duncan—Duncan National Bank; R. J. Allen, 
Vice-Pres. 

Durant—Farmers’ National Bank; Geo. H. 
Harris, Asst, Cashier. 

Erick— First National Bank; F. E. Beaty, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Eufaula—Eufaula National Bank; E. G. 
Bailey, Asst. Cashier.—First National 
Bank; I. H. Nakdimen, Pres., in place of 
C. E. Foley; C. H. Tully, Vice-Pres.; C. B. 
Kasy, Cashier, in place of F. P. McCon- 

e 


nell. 

Fairfax—Fairfax National Bank; H. N. 
Cook, Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Gibson—Farmers’ National Bank; H. 
C. Anderson, Asst, Cashier. 

Fort Towson—First National Bank; W. B. 
Scruggs, Cashier, in place of W. E. B. 
Leonard. 

Foss—First National Bank; A. L. Thurmond, 
Pres., in place of I. C. Thurmond; F. E. 
Herring, Vice-Pres., in place of A. L. 
Thurmond; Chas. M. Hoover, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of L. E. Coleman. 

Frederick—First National Bank; E. H. Ar- 
cher, Asst. Cashier. 

Granite—First National Bank; 


i i Geo. W. 
Wiley, First Vice-Pres., in place of M. A. 
Smith; P. Flynn, Second Vice-Pres. 


Guymon—First National 
Langston, Vice-Pres., 
Harris; W. R. Austin, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. Y. Grubbs. 

Hartshorne—First National Bank; J. W. 
Matlyn, Asst. Cashier. 

Hastings—National Bank; L. C. Wagner, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Hobart—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; H. A. Jones, Pres., in place of J. 
D. Robertson; A. C. Holland, Vice-Pres., 
in place of H. A. Jones. 

Holdenville—American National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of R. W. Parmenter. 
—National Bank of Commerce; G. W. Mc- 
on, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. Brown- 
ng. 

Hollis—First National Bank; W. S. Cross, 
Pres., in place of L. S. Noble; L. W. Mc- 
Glothlin, Asst. Cashier. 

Hominy—First National Bank; James E. 
Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of R. E. Bird. 

Kingfisher—First National Bank; Geo. New- 
er, Cashier, in place of J. G. Condit; C. E. 
Jones, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. B. 
Pyle; F. E. Blanden, Asst. Cashier.— 
People’s National Bank; B. J. Conley, 
Vice-Pres., in place of David Badger. 

Kingston—First National Bank; Jas. N. 
King, Asst. Cashier. 

Kiowa—First National Bank; Jno. McBride, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Lawton—Lawton National Bank; A. B. Dun- 
lap, Pres., in place of P. T. Benbow; P. T. 
Benbow, Vice-Pres., in place of A. B. 


Bank; W. #H. 
in place of J. W. 


Dunlap; O. T. Penney, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. E. Long. 

Lindsay—Farmers’ Exchange Bank and 
Lindsay National Bank consolidated under 
former title; capital, $30,000; P. R. Wil- 
liamson, Pres.; Jno. C. Bryant, Vice-Pres. 

Madill—First National Bank; Chas. 8S. Can- 
nady, Asst. Cashier. 

Mangum—First National Bank; Tom Evans, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Marietta—Farmers’ National Bank; J. Y. 
Gayler, Vice-Pres., in place of Sam 
Strauss.—Marietta National Bank; W. A. 
Culwell, Pres., in place of J. C. Washing- 
ton; Sam Black, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Maud—First National Bank; J. L. Oger, 
Vice-Pres. 

McAlester—First National Bank; E. T. Brad- 
ley, Vice-Pres., in place of P. D. Brewer; 
Ben Mills, Cashier, in place of E. T. Brad- 
ley; no Asst. Cashier in place of Ben Mills. 

Medford—First National Bank; Luella F. 
Stewart, Vice-Pres. 

Miami—First National Bank; G. W. Clark, 
Second Vice-Pres. 

Mill Creek—First National Bank; S. W. 
Frost, Vice-Pres.; B. H. Graves, Cashier, 
in place of J. M. Browning; D. J. Smith, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of B. H. Graves.— 

Merchants and Planters’ National Bank; 
Elijah M. Frost, Vice-Pres., in place of E. 
T. Cook; L. D. Waltman, Cashier, in place 
of R. H. Cook; B. S. Frost, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of L. D. Waltman. 

Mounds—First National Bank; C. P. Hale, 
Cashier, in place of Earl Brown. 

Muskogee—City National Bank; John T. M. 
Johnston, Pres., in place of D. H. Middle- 
ton; A. Randle, Vice-Pres.; Jack L. 
Johnston, Cashier, in place of B. A. Ran- 
dle. 

Okeene—First National Bank; W. A. Rich- 
ardson, Asst. Cashier. 

Okemah—First National Bank; R. W. Arm- 
strong, Asst. Cashier.—Okemah National 
Bank: V. K. Channing, Asst. Cashier. 

Okmulgee—Okmulgee National Bank; W. R. 
Alexander, Asst. Cashier 

Olustee—Farmers’ National Bank; C. IL 
Thatcher, Asst. Cashier. 

Pauls Valley—First National Bank; Milas 
Lasater, Cashier, in place of E. C. Gage; 
E. W. Low, Asst. Cashier. 

Pawhuska—American National Bank; Chas. 
Kepner, Cashier, in place of C. M. Hirt; 
Fred Whiles, Asst. Cashier.—Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank; W. T. Mosier, Vice-Pres., in 
place of G. S. D. Mason. 

Perry—First National Bank; J. Jensen, Vice- 
Pres. 

Ponca City—Farmers’ National Bank; Bob 
Jamieson, Vice-Pres.; Frank Jamieson, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Bob Jamieson.— 
First National Bank; C. F. Calkins, Vice- 
Pres.; N. A. Acton, Cashier, in place of 
E. R. Peery. 

Pond Creek—First National Bank; F. J. 
Gentry, Vice-Pres., in place of C. S. Inger- 
soll; Fred Wallace, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of N. Wheatley.—National Bank; A. C. 
Glenn, Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Harper. 

Porter—Porter National Bank; W. L. Hug- 
gins, Pres., in place of J. R. Kennon; Jack 
L. Johnston, Vice-Pres., in place of C. P. 
Farrow; J. W. Hensley, Cashier, in place 
of C. L. Hale. 

Porum—First National Bank; Tom Taylor, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Prague—First National Bank; Geo. R. Sut- 
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ton, Pres., in place of H. Josey; J. O. 
Meyer, Cashier, in place of Geo. R. Sutton. 

Pryor Creek—First National Bank; W. L. 
Jones, Cashier, in place of P. W. Samuel; 
Karl J. Moore, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
W. L. Jones. 

Ravia—First National Bank; W. C. Hooser, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Craig. 
Roff—First National Bank; J. H. Carson, 
Pres., in place of E. D. Nims; Leon Kahn, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. L. Nims. 
Rush Springs—First National Bank; J. A. 
Slaton, Pres., in place of B. P. Smith; B. 
P. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. 
Slaton: M. J. Collins, Asst. Cashier. 

Ryan—First National Rank; Jno. R. Ralls, 
Vice-Pres.; R. E. Fisher, Asst. Cashier. 

Sallisaw—First National Bank; J. S. Lucas 
Asst. Cashier. 

Sapulpa—First National Bank; Phil J. Lehn- 
hard, Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. Bunt- 
ing: Mr. Kehnhard continues as Cashier; 
RB. L. De Lozier, Asst. Cashier in place of 
H. C. Hughes. 

Sayre—First National Bank; C. C. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Shattuck—First 


Cabiness, 


National Bank; E. F. Tubb, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of C. E. Bigelow. 
Shawnee—Oklahoma National Bank; J. H. 
Ware, Vice-Pres., in place of Harry Mead. 
Stillwater—First National Bank; C. W. 
Kentworthy, Vice-Pres., in place of L. N. 

Jerome. 

Stonewall—First 
Mooney, Pres., in 
W. Fuller, Cashier, in 
Mooney. 

Tahlequah — First National 
Morse, Asst. Cashier, 

Taloga—First National Bank; M. Abernethy. 
Vice-Pres.; N. J. Rand, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of S. J. Trout. 

Tecumseh—Farmers’ National Bank; H. V. 
Foster, Pres.. in place of M. L. Caldwell; 
M. L. Caldwell, Cashier, in place of A. G. 
Caldwell, 

Temple—Farmers’ National Bank; W. H. 
Quinette, Pres., in place of J. A. Williams; 
Geo. M. Paschal, Vice-Pres., in place of 
M. L. Henderson; A. R. McLennan, Cash- 
ier, in place of T. N. Gay.—First National 
3ank; T. J. Hurst, Second Vice-Pres.; C. 
A. Jennison, Asst. Cashier. 

Terrall—First National Bank: L. H. Squires, 
Cashier, in place of R. R. Waldrop; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of W. O. Scott. 

Texhoma-—First National Bank: D. Gorham 
Jackson, Cashier. in place of H. C. Schultz. 

Thomas—First National Bank: M, Abernethy, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Maney; W. 
C. Ernst, Asst. Cashier. 

Tonkawa—First National Bank; W. R. Craw- 
ford, Asst. Cashier. 

Tulsa—City National Bank; J. H. Simmons, 
Pres., in place of J. M. Hall; J. M. Hall, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. Simmons.— 
Farmers’ National Bank; J. V. Smith, 
Cashier, in place of L. D. Marr; B. F. 
Andrae, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. V. 
Smith.—First National Bank; Geo. T. Wil- 
liamson, Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. 
Brown. 

Tuttle—First National 
Bunting, Asst. Cashier, 

Vinita—Cherokee National Bank; Seymour 
Riddle, Vice-Pres., in place of Louis Bagby; 
B. A. McFarland, Cashier, in place of R. 
V. McSpadden; Jno. A. Wise, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of W. M. Charlesworth.— 
Farmers’ National Bank; F. M. Smith, 
Vice-Pres., in place of D. H. Wilson; J. S. 
Martin, Cashier, in place of F. M. Smith. 

Wagoner—Wagoner National Bank: J. M. 
Gamble, Cashier, in place of C. W. Shel- 
don. 

Wakita—First National 3ank; no 
Cashier in place of F. L. Clinesmith. 

Walters—First National Bank; M. C. Smith, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; W. E. 
Hope; J. 
of W. E. 


National 
place of Tom 
place 


Bank; Jeter 


Bank; Minnie E. 


Asst. 
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Wapanucka—First National Bank; H. F 
Riordan, Cashier, in place of W. O. Sal- 
mon; Mr. Salmon continues as Vice-Pres, 

Waurika—Citizens’ National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of A. A. Brenneman; nm 
Asst. Cashier in place of A. C. Heacock. 

Weatherford—First National Bank; Jno. D 
Miller, Vice-Pres., in place of C. A. Huber 
—German National Bank; A. A. Gray 
Asst. Cashier. j 

Weleetka—Weleetka National Bank; Wm 
Johnston, Pres., in place of T. W. Black- 
man; W. R. Blake, Vice-Pres., in plac 
of J. W. Yates; I. H. Cunningham, Cashie) 
in place of W. R. Blake; D. W. Johnstor 
Asst. Cashier. 

Wewoka—First National Bank; W. F. Var- 
num, Cashier, in place of W. E. Dixon. 

Woodville—First National Bank; R. A. Owe1 
Pres., in place of A. G. Noble; M. N. Ayre; 
Cashier, in place of R. A. Owen. 

Yukon—First National Bank; J. A. Fari 
Vice-Pres., in place of M. V. Mulvey. 


OREGON. 


Arlington—Arlington National Bank; \ 
Lord, Pres., in place of J. W. Frene 
Grant Wade, Vice-Pres., in place of \ 
Lord. 

Ashland—First National Bank; F. S. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Athena—First 
Koontz, Asst. 
Kemp. 


Engl 


Edw. I 
of I. M. 


Condon—Condon National Bank; W. Lord 
Pres., in place of J. W. French; Geo. | 
Dukek, Vice-Pres., in place of Grant Wad:. 
—First National Bank; Edw. Dunn, Pres., 
in place of J. F. Watson; Andrew Greiner, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Edw. Dunn. 

Dallas—Dallas National Bank; R. C. Craver 
Vice-Pres., in place of I. N. Woods; Aug. 
P. Risser, Asst. Cashier. 

Eugene—First National Bank; Luke [| 
Goodrich, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. HF. 
Potter. 

Forest Grove—First National Bank; M. Pet 
erson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. Loomi 

Heppner—First National Bank; Clyde Broc! 
Second Asst. Cashier. 

Klamath Falls—First National Bank; J. W. 
Siemens, Asst. Cashier. 

Marshfield—First National Bank of Coos 
Ray; O. B. Hinsdale, Pres., in place of J 
S. Coke; John Preuss, Vice-Pres., in plac 
of O. B. Hinsdale; R. T. Kaufman, Asst 
Cashier. 

Medford—First National Bank; Geo. W. 
Dunn, Second Vice-Pres.; Oris Crawford, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Newberg—First National Bank; 
Seely, Asst. Cashier, in place of M. 
mond. 

Roseburg—Roseburg National Bank; Jas. O 
Newland, Vice-Pres., in ptace of N. Rice; 
W. T. Wright, Asst. Cashier. 

Sheridan—First National Bank: C. A. M: 
Culloch, Vice-Pres.; L. M. Seroggin, Cash 
ier, in place of H. H. Winslow. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown—Second National Bank; Thos. F 
Ritter, Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Thos. E. Ritter. 

Ashley—First National Bank; W. B. Foss, 
Pres., in place of W. L. Raeder; John 
Bowden, First Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
B. Foss; W. L. Raeder, Second Vice-Pres., 
in place of John Bowden. 

Athens—Athens National Bank; Dana R 
Stephens, Pres., in place of Vine Crandall 

Avella—Lincoln National Bank; L. M. Irwin, 
Cashier, in place of D. J. Hill. 

Berwick—First National Bank; M. Jacksor 
Crispin and C. G. Crispin, Vice-Pres’s.; W 
J. Hehl, Asst. Cashier. 

Bethlehem—Lehigh Valley National Bank: 
Chas. M. Dodson, Pres., in place of T. M. 
Dodson; Geo. W. Halliwell, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; 
place 


National 
Cashier, in 


Shermar 
Red- 
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Black Lick—First National Bank; M. S. Bell, 
Vice-Pres., in place of James Gardner; H. 
L. Taylor, Asst. Cashier. 

Blairsville—First National Bank; Harry L. 
George, Asst. Cashier. 

Bloomsburg—First National Bank; Myron I. 
Low, Vice-Pres.; Frank Ikeler, Cashier, in 
place of E, F. Carpenter. 

Blue Ball—Blue Ball National Bank; H. S. 
Shirk, Asst. Cashier. 

Boswell—First National Bank; G. A. Hoff- 
man, Asst. Cashier. 

Braddock—First National Bank; E. C. 
Striebich, Cashier, in place of Geo. C. 
Watt; Mr. Watt continues as Vice-Pres. 

pridgeport—Bridgeport National Bank; E. B. 
Conard, Vice-Pres., in place of J. J. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Brookville—Jefferson County National Bank; 
L. B. Shannon, Asst. Cashier. 

Brownsville—Monongahela National Bank; T. 
A Waggoner, Asst. Cashier. 

Bruin—First National Bank; M. M. Lock- 
wood, Cashier, in place of J. H. Heiner. 

Burgettstown—Burgettstown National Bank; 
Thos. H. Huber, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
R. C. Cassidy; T. P. Weaver, Asst. Cash- 
ier.—Washington National Bank; R. K. 
Scott and J. W. Keys, Vice-Pres’s., in 
place of J. A. Scott and D. S. Taylor; F. 
M. Barber, Asst. Cashier. 

California—People’s Bank; resumed business. 

Canton—First National Bank; Clay W. 
Holmes, Vice-Pres.; Chas. A. Innes, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Carrolltown—First National Bank; F. J. 
Brophy, Cashier, in place of T. A. Shar- 
baugh. 

Chambersburg—Valley National Bank; Jno. 
R. Orr, Second Vice-Pres.; Fred B. Reed, 
Cashier, in place of Jno. R. Orr. 

Christiana—Christiana National Bank; Roy 
H. Passmore, Cashier, in place of E. L. 
Ambler. 

Clarion—First National Bank; F. M. Arnold, 
Vice-Pres.; Mr. Arnold continues as Cash- 
ier. 

Clearfield—Farmers and Traders’ National 
Bank; A. K. Staver, Asst. Cashier. 

Coatesville—National Bank of Chester Val- 
ley; H. J. Branson, Pres., in place of J. 
W. Thompson; Hugh E. Stone, Cashier, in 
place of H. J. Branson. 

Columbia—First National Bank; D. H. Det- 
wiler, Pres., in place of H. M. North; H. 
M. North, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of D. 
H. Detwiler. 

Conemaugh—First National Bank of East 
Conemaugh; John H. Cooney, Cashier, in 
place of W. Dowling; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Jno. H. Cooney. 

Connellsville—Citizens’ National Bank; H. 
M. Kerr, First Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
H. Brown; S. E. Frock, Second Vice-Pres., 
in place of H. M. Kerr. 

Condersport—First National Bank; J. H. 
Grant, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. A. 

S. d’Invil- 


Voorhees. 
Cresson—First National Bank; C. 
liers, Vice-Pres., in place of Edw. O’Brien. 
Curwensville—Curwensville National Bank; 
Cc. §. Russell, Pres., in place of W. H. 
Sandford; Anthony Hile, Cashier, in place 
of C. S. Russell. 
Danville—Danville National 
Adams, Vice-Pres. 
Downingtown—Grange National Bank of 
Chester County; Jos. T. Miller, Pres., in 
place of W. E. Baldwin; Samuel E. How- 
ell, Vice-Pres., in place of Jos. T. Miller; 
M. S. Broadt, Cashier. 
Doylestown—Doylestown National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of John G. King; Mr. 
King continues as Cashier. 
Dubois—Deposit National Bank; D. L. Cor- 
bett, Vice-Pres.—Dubois National Bank; 
Geo. A. Lukehart, Second Vice-Pres.; W. 
G. Brown, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. H. 
Marshall, 
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Dunbar—First National Bank; S. H. 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of S. G. 
tine. 

Economy—People’s National Bank; R. A. 
Wilkinson, Pres., in place of F. G. Barker; 
Cc. I. McDonald, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
F. Mitchell; Seth H. Baxter, Cashier, in 
place of J. S. McDonald. 

Elkland—Pattison National Bank; S. A. 
Weeks, Cashier, in place of W. B. Foote; 
John O. Pattison, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of S. A. Weeks. 

Emlenton—Farmers’ National Bank; W. C. 
McKee, Vice-Pres.; Claud Slicker, Cashier, 
in place of W. C. McKee; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of W. R. Crawford. 

Etna—First National Bank; J. W. Porter, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. Barker. 
Evans City—Citizens’ National Bank; H. M. 

Wilson, Vice-Pres. 

Everett—First National Bank; Lesley Black- 
man, Asst. Cashier. 

Finleyville—First National Bank; A. H. An- 
derson, Pres., in place of W. J. Anderson. 

Franklin—Lamberton National Bank; Geo. 

. Lamberton, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
B. J. Forsythe. 

Fredericksburg—First National Bank; W. M. 
Glick, Vice-Pres. 

Glen Campbell—First National Bank; S. L. 
Clark, Vice-Pres., in place of D. S. Ake; 
T. S. Pearce, Cashier, in place of S. L. 
Clark. 

Harrisville—First National 
Brown, Asst. Cashier. 
Hawley—First National Bank; C. S. 

Asst. Cashier. 

Herndon—First National Bank; E. S. Stroub, 
Vice-Pres., in place of M. L. Emerick. 
Homestead—First National Bank; J. H. 
Williams, Vice-Pres., in place of M. H. 


Patter- 
Valen- 
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West; Hugh Nevin, Cashier, in place of 
J. O. Miller, 


Hooversville—First National Bank; L. A. 
Meyers, Second Vice-Pres., in place of R. 
W. McGregor; E. M. Blough, Cashier, in 
place of N. W. Hoffman. 

Hughesville—Grange National Bank of Ly- 


coming County; R. R. MeMichael, Vice- 
Pres., in place of Alex. Decker. 
Huntingdon—First National Bank; John 


Phillips, Vice-Pres.—Union National Bank; 
J. C. Hazlett, Pres., in place of J. F. 
Schock; John White, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. C. Hazlett. 
Irwin—First National 


Bank; Samuel N. 


Warden, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. Wolf. 

Johnsonburg—Johnsonburg National Bank; 
F. W. Bayless, Asst. Cashier. 

Johnstown—Dollar Deposit Bank; Nathan 
Miller, Pres., in place of James M. Shu- 
maker, resigned. 

Kane—First National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of F. W. Reese. 

LeRaysville—First National Bank; F. D. Rob- 
bins, Asst. Cashier. 

Lewistown—Mifflin County National Bank; 


Ss. B. 
Woods. 

Mahaffey—Mahaffey National Bank; W. B. 
Clark, Asst. Cashier. 

Mahanoy City—Union National Bank; Eli S. 
Reinhold, Vice-Pres. 
Mansfield—First National Bank; L. M 

Palmer, Asst. Cashier. 
Mars—Mars National Bank; H. W. Sutton 
Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. Fowler. 


Weber, Pres., in place of D. W. 


Mifflintown—Juniata Valley National Bank; 
J. M. Netson, Vice-Pres. 

Millsboro—First National Bank; J. W. Shay, 
Pres., in place of J. A. Ray. 

Mohnton—Mohnton National Bank; James I. 
Gougler, Vice-Pres., 

Monessen—First National Bank; Adolph 
Homann, Cashier; J. W. Manown, Asst. 


Cashier, in place of Adolph Homann. 
Mount Pleasant—First National Bank; S. N. 
Warden, Vice-Pres., in place of G. W. 
Stoner; Mr. Stoner continues as Cashier. 
Natrona—First National Bank; G. W. For- 
sythe, Vice-Pres. 
Newcastle—First National 
Clark, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; Geo. W. 


New Freedom—First National Bank; J. F. 
Zeller, Vice-Pres., in place of P. O. Kline- 
felter. 

New Milford—Grange National 3ank = oof 
Susquehanna County; W. M. Van Cott, 


Second Vice-Pres. 

Patton—Grange National Bank; H. S. Buck, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. Weakland. 
Philadelphia—Girard National Bank; C. M. 
Ashton, Asst. Cashier.—Investment Trust 
Co.; Henry R. Kingston, Pres., resigned. 
—National Deposit Bank; A. H. Mershon, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. R. Paul.—Ninth 


National Bank; John G. Sonneborn, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of J. L. Peirsol.—North- 
western National Bank; Jos. Channon, 


Vice-Pres., in place of L. J. Bauer, de- 
ceased; Mr. Channon continues as Cashier. 
—Penn National Bank; M. G. Baker, Asst. 
Cashier.—Textile National Bank; Harry 
Brocklehurst, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
S. Leib.—Tradesmen’s National Bank; 
How i estern Na- 
tional Bank; Chas. F. Wignall, Cashier: 
c. L. Gilliland, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Chas. F. Wignall; J. Baumgartner, Asst. 
Cashier. 
Philipsburg—First National 
Nuttall, Vice-Pres. 
Pitcairn—First National Bank; W. H. 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. Gress. 
Pittsburg—Commercial National Pank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of G. D. Edwards.— 
Diamond National Bank; C. W. Arnold, 
Asst. Cashier.—Duquesne National Bank; 
Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. McMullen, Cashier, 
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of W. S. Linderman.- 
Bank; W. W. Ramsey, Vice- 
Pres., in place of L. Vilsack; A. A. Vii- 
sack, Cashier, in place of W. W. Ramsey 
J. F. W. Eversmann, Asst. Cashier, i; 
place of A. A. Vilsack.—Second Nation! 
Bank; Wm. McConway, Vice-Pres., in 
place of G. B. Barrett. 
Pleasant Unity—Pleasant 
Bank; J. L. Brown, 
J. R. Tranger. 
Portage—First 


German 


in place 
National 


Unity Nationa 
Vice-Pres., in place 


National Bank; Wm. 1 
Yeckley, Cashier, in place of F. W. Eici 
er; D. J. McMonigal, Asst. Cashier. j 
place of Wm. T. Yeckley. 

Quarryville—Farmers’ National 
Haines Dickinson, Vice-Pres., 


Bank; J 
in place 


L. F. McAlister. 
teading—Farmers’ National Bank; Joh 
3arhey, Vice-Pres. 


Re d Lion—Red Lion First National Ba 

- A. Gillen, Pres., in place of W. H. 
Taylor; G. E. Meyers, Cashier, in plac 
a: De Gillen; no Asst. Cashier in place 
G. E. Meyers. 

Rices Landing—Rices Landing 
Rank; M. L. Rich, Asst. Cashier. 

Ridgway—Ridgway National Bank; Tay! 
M. Moore, Asst. Cashier, in place of J 
Penfield. 

Royersford—National Bank; E. R. Thon 
Pres., in place of H. A. Cole; no Cashicr 
in place of E. R. Thomas; S. E. Buck 
walter, Asst. Cashier. 

Scranton—First National Bank; no A 
Cashier in place of F. I. Linen. 

Sharpsville—Sharpsville National Ba 
Dwight Willson, Vice-Pres., in place of J 
C. McDowell. 


Nationa! 


Sheffield—Sheffield National Bank; P. A 
Carlson, Asst. Cashier. 


Slatington—National 
Vice-Pres. 

Sligo—Grange National Bank; John P. R« 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. Smith; H. 
Patrick, Vice-Pres, 

Slippery Rock—First National Bank; J. 
Stoops, Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. Aik 
Mr. Aiken continues as Cashier. 

Somerset—First National Bank; F. K. Sin- 


Bank; E. W. Griffit 


ner, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. |). 
Shaffer. 

Sutersville—First National Bank; Geo. [1 
Smith, Asst. Cashier. 

Swineford—First National Bank; H. Azari:h 


Hummel, Asst. Cashier. 

Swissvale—First National Bank; Jas. John- 
son, Pres., in place of Nathaniel Green. 
Tamaqua—Tamaqua National Bank: ©. [. 
Dreher, Pres., in place of F. P. Spiese; s 
G. Seligman, Vice-Pres., in place of C. I; 

Dreher; Otto Kolb, Asst. Cashier. 


Tarentum—National Bank; J. D. Wilse 
Vice-Pres.—Peoples National Bank: 1 


Asst. Cashier in place of Chas. Zimmers 
Tionesta—Citizens’ National Bank; J. © 
Bowman, Asst. Cashier. 


Towanda—Citizens’ National Bank: Wm 


Maxwell, Vice-Pres., in place of W. Dit- 
trick. 

Troy—Grange National Bank of Bradford 
County; Lee A. Voorhees, Cashier, in plac 


of S. F. Robinson. 

Turtle Creek—First National Bank; Geo. D 
Lindsay, Cashier, in place of J. W. F 
White; H. S. Teats, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of Geo. D. Lindsay. 

Union City—Home National Rank; Frank D 
Smiley, Asst. Cashier. 





Verona—First National Bank: Henry Berg 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. W. Armstrong 
Warren—Citizens’ National Bank; H. A. 


Booth, Pres., in place of Levi Smith. 
Waynesburg—Citizens’ National Bank; Den- 
nis Smith, Pres., in place of W. P. Hos- 


kinson; C. E. Bower, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Dennis Smith. 

Webster — First. National Bank; Andrew 
Brown, Pres., in place of R. A. Rankin; 
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William J. Rankin, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Andrew Brown. 

West Alexander—West Alexander National 
Bank: H. R. Carroll, Asst. Cashier. 

\Vilkes Barre—Second National Bank; Ed- 
win N. Jones, Vice-Pres.—Wyoming Na- 
tional Bank; Elmer E. Buckman, Asst. 
Cashier. 

\Vilkinsburg—Central National Bank; C. S. 
Marshall, Vice-Pres., in place of R. A. 
Rolph; no Asst. Cashier in place of D. H. 
Core.—First National Bank; F. S. Per- 
shing. Vice-Pres., in place of A. W. Duff. 

\Vilmerding—East Pittsburg National Bank; 
c. F. Armstrong, Cashier, in place of P. 
W. Morgan; C. A. Gittens, Asst. Cashier, 
n place of C. F. Armstrong. 

York—First National Bank; W. A. Key- 
vorth, Cashier, in place of R. H. Shindel: 
Mr. Shindel continues as _ Vice-Pres.— 
York National Bank; Grier Hersh, Pres., 
in place of Henry Nes; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of Grier Hersh. 

Youngsville—First National Bank; Wilson 
McGrew. Pres., in place of G. L. Morlock; 
\. F. Peterson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Wilson McGrew. 

Zelienople—First National sank; H. M. 
Wise and Chas. S. Passavant, Jr., Vice- 
Pres’s. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport—Union National Bank; William A. 
Sherman, Vice-Pres., in place of G. N. 
Weaver. 

Providence—Mechanics National Bank; C. C. 
Harrington, Vice-Pres.; H. B. Congdon 
Asst. Cashier.—Merchants National Bank; 
fdward D. Pearce, Pres., in place of R. C. 
Taft.—National Exchange Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. E. Studley. 

\Voonsocket—National Union Bank; 
T. Read, Asst. Cashier. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Batesburg — First National Bank; 
Covin, Asst. Cashier. 

Pennetsville—Planters’ National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. U. Thomas. 

Charleston—Bank of Charleston Banking As- 
sociation; E. H. Pringle, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Greenville—City National Bank; T. Q. Don- 
ildson, Vice-Pres., in place of W. C. 
Cleveland.—National Bank; H. C. Mark- 
ley. Vice-Pres.—Norwood National Bank; 
J. P. Rickman, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
©. Cleveland; S. A. Moore, Asst. Cashier. 

Newberry — National Bank; J. A. Black- 
welder, Vice-Pres., in place of G. S. Mow- 
er. 

Spartanburg—American National Bank; W. 
R. Justice, Asst. Cashier.—Central Na- 
tional Bank; John W. Simpson and Wm. 
A. Law, Vice-Pres’s.; M. E. Bowden, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Yorkville—First National Bank; E. M. 
Stanton, Asst. Cashier. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

A\berdeen—Dakota National Bank; 
Pres. in place of S. O. Overley. 

Arlington—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of E. A. Peterson. 

Belle Fourche—First National Bank; J. R. 
Mork, Asst. Cashier. 

Brookings—Farmers’ National Bank: O. J. 
Otternes, Vice-Pres., in place of I. S. Bin- 
ford. 

Chamberlain—Brule National Bank; C. B. 
Mills, Vice-Pres., in place of H. W. Le 
Blond. 

Clark—Clark County Bank: Chas. 
Carpenter, Otto 
Baarsch. 

Garretson—First National Bank; C. O. Ber- 
dahl, Cashier, in place of G. A. Aus. 

Gregory—First National Bank; John D. 
Maskell, Pres., in place of H. F. Slaugh- 
ter; D. Mathewson, Vice-Pres., in place 
of D. F. Felton; C. L. Haskell and E. M. 
Logan, Asst. Cashiers. 


Elisha 


Lowry 


no Vice- 


Asst. 


National 
Cashier, in place of 


Howard—First National Bank; W. J. Jacob- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. L. 
Lerud. 

Huron—City National Bank; Robt. B. Hill, 
Asst. Cashier.—National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashiers in place of W. S. Davis and H. 
J. Morvay. 

Milbank—First National Bank; B. S. Mid- 
dlebrook, Asst. Cashier, in place of Edith 
C. Roberts. 

Pierre—National Bank of Commerce; A. W. 
Ewert, Pres., in place of J. C. Eager; J. 
C. Eager, Vice-Pres., in place of C. L. 
Hyde.—Pierre National Bank; J. R. Mec- 
Knight. Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of J. R. McKnight. . 

Salem—First National Bank; L. D. 
Asst. Cashier, in place of G. W. 

Sisseton—First National Bank; 
Kinmen, Asst. Cashier. 

Spearfish—American National 
Pierson. Second Vice-Pres. 

Tyndall—First National Bank; H. F. 
bott, Asst. Cashier. 

Vienna—First National Bank; Oscar Friplie, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Volga—First National 
stad, Asst. Cashier, in 
Gray. 

Webster—First National Bank; Floyd 
ger, Asst. Cashier, in place of John 
lokken. 

Wessington Springs—First 
Rose Groth, Asst. Cashier. 

White Rock—First National Bank; 
Molander. Asst. Cashier. 

Yankton—First National Bank: F. L. Van 
Tassel, Pres., in place of W. H. MeVay. 
Yankton National Bank; no Pres. in place 
of Newton Edmonds, deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 
Bank; J. J. 


Keopple, 
Mosher. 
Thos. F. 
Bank; 


Chas. 


Ab- 


3ank; O. E. Hille- 
place of L. A. 


Yea- 
Lien- 


National Bank; 


A. G. 


Camden—First National Cole, 
Vice-Pres. 

Carthage—First National Bank: H. R. 
Vaughn, Cashier, in place of F. C. Strat- 
ton. 

Chattanooga—First National 
Chamberlain and J. T. 
Pres's. 

Clarksville—First National Bank: 
Conroy, Vice-Pres.. in place of 
Savage; C. W. Bailev, Cashier. 

Dickson—Citizens’ National Bank: W. H. 
MeMurry, Pres., in place of W. F. Cul- 
lum: C. M. Lovell. Vice-Pres.; W. 
Meadow, Asst. Cashier. 

Dyersburg—First National 
of Commerce consolidated under 
title. Canital, $100.000. Geo. FE. 
Pres.; J. G. Latta, Vice-Pres.; J. C. 
Cashier. 

Favetteville—Elk National 
Eslick, Asst. Cashier. 

Gallatin—People’s National 
Hitchcock, Asst. Cashier. 

Harriman—First National 
Donald, Vice-Pres., in place 
flinger. 

Huntland—First National Bank; T. A. Mose- 
ley, Asst. Cashier. 

Jellico—First National Bank; B. C. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Knoxville—Holston National Bank: Cecil H. 
Raker, Acting Vice-Pres.—Third National 
Bank; Jno. E. McMillan, Asst. Cashier. 

Lenoir City—First National Bank: C. H. 
Watson, Vice-Pres., in place of F. A. 
Weiss. 

McKenzie—First State Bank and Citizens’ 
Bank & Trust Co. consolidated under title 
of Citizens’ State Bank. Canital, $25,000. 
J. E. Moseley, Pres.; G. D. McKenzie, 
Cashier, 

Memphis—First National Bank; P. S. Smith- 
wick, Vice-Pres. 

Murfreesboro—Stonés River National Bank; 
Joe B. B. Palmer, Asst. Cashier. 

Oneida—Scott County National Bank; M. V. 


Bank: H. S&S. 
Lupton, Vice- 


John J. 
Michael 


Bank 
former 
Seott. 
Doyle, 


Bank and 


Bank; 
Bank; W. H. 


Morgan 


Mc- 
Dur- 


Bank: A. 
of P. 


Million, 
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Montgomery, Cashier, in place of W. C. 
Anderson; H. H. Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 
Selmer—First National Bank; J. T. Houston, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. P. Wood. 
Shelbyville—People’s National Bank; W. M. 
Bryant, Vice-Pres. 
Springfield—People’s National Bank; J. K. 
Long, Vice-Pres. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene—Citizens’ National 
Free, Asst. Cashier. 

Alba—Alba National Bank; G. C. Hopkins, 
Vice-Pres. 

Albany—Albany National Bank; G. C. King, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of R. E. Lynch. 
Alvord—Alvord National Bank; R. L. Farm- 

er, Asst. Cashier. 

Anson — Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; Lige Davis, Cashier, in place of E. 
M. Crump. 

Austin—American National Bank; R. C. 
Roberdeau, Third Vice-Pres.—Austin Na- 
tional Bank; Wm. H. Folts, Vice-Pres.; 
M. Hirshfeld, Cashier, in place of Wm. H 
Folts; C. M. Bartholomew, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of M. Hirshfeld.—State National 
Bank; Jno. H. Robinson, Jr., Vice-Pres., 
in place of L. Hancock; Pierre Bremond, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Baird—First National Bank; B. lL. Russell, 
Cashier, in place of T. E. Thornton; W. S. 
Hinds, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. B. 
Payne. 

Bartlett—First National Bank; H. A. Brei- 
han, Vice-Pres., in place of W. W. Wal- 
ton. 

Beaumont—Gulf National Bank; J. T. Shel- 
by, Asst. Cashier. 

Big Spring—First National Bank; R. C. 
Sanderson, Pres., in place of J. I, McDow- 
ell; J. W. Ward, Vice-Pres., in place of 
R. C. Sanderson; J. I. McDowell, Cashier, 
in place of E. O. Price. 

Blanco—Blanco National Bank; G. W. Wall 
and R. C. Crist, Jr., Vice-Pres’s., in place 
of L. N. Walthall and F. Heierman; Percy 
T. Brigham, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 
W. Lindeman. 

Bonham—Fannin County National Bank; J. 
W. Russell, Pres., in place of W. W. Rus- 
sell, deceased; C. L. Bradford, Cashier, in 
place of J. W. Russell. 

Bowie—City National Bank; C. C. Hutchi- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Brady—Brady National Bank; Sam S. Gra- 
ham, Asst. Cashier.—Commercial Nation- 
al Bank; J. E. White, Asst. Cashier. 

Breckenridge—First National Bank; A. J. 
Jones, Vice-Pres., in place of B. S. Walk- 
er; B. S. Walker, Cashier, in place of P. 
R. Braselton. 

Bronte—First National Bank; J. B. Mc- 
Cutchen, Pres., in place of W. A. Nor- 
man; A. J. Turner, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. B. McCutchen. 

Cameron—Citizens’ National Bank; Walter 
O. Newton, Asst. Cashier. 

Celeste—First National Bank; W. B. 
lor, Asst. Cashier. 

Celina—First National Bank; J. L. White, 
Pres., in place of A. A, Fielder; S. J. Lew- 
is, Vice-Pres., in place of Ed. Jackson; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of S. E. Bate- 
man, 

Center Point—First National Bank; G. P. 
McCorkle, Pres., in place of H. M. Burney; 
E. McElroy, Cashier, in place of G. P. Mc- 
Corkle. 

Childress—City National Bank; C. C. Badg- 
ett, Asst. Cashier. 

Cisco—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Winston, Vice-Pres., 
Eddleman.— Merchants 


Bank; W. H. 


Tay- 


gne. J. 
in place of W. H. 
& ‘Farmers’ 
tional Bank; C. H. Fee, Pres., in place of 


Na- 


W. H. Eddleman; J. W. Hartman, Vice- 
Pres., in place of Wm. Bohning. 

Clifton—First National Bank; O. A. Bron- 
stad, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
O. A. Bronstad. 
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Clyde—First National Bank; B. C. Clemer, 
Cashier. 

Colorado—Colorado National Bank; H. B. 
Smoot, Vice-Pres.; W. J. Hatch, Cashier, 
in place of H. B. Smoot; T. W. Stonerood, 
Jr., Asst. Cashier, in place of W. J. Hatch. 

Comanche—Farmers & Merchants’ Nationa! 
Bank; Lee Hamilton, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of R. R. Evans.—First Nationa! 
Bank; B. R. Long, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of Lee Hamilton. 

Commerce—First National Bank; L. B. Eng- 
land, Asst. Cashier. 

Cooper—Delta National Bank; J. F. Hens- 
lee, Vice-Pres. 

Corpus Christi—City National Bank; R. k 
Mims, Asst. Cashier. 

Cotulla—Stockmen’s National Bank; T. |; 
Keck, Vice-Pres., in place of T. C. Frost 

Cross Plains—Farmers’ National Bank; \ 
H. Clements and J. A. Barr, Vice-Pres's 

Daingerfield—Citizens’ National Bank; Ira |!’ 
Forsyth, Asst. Cashier, in place of S. ( 
Williams. 

Dalhart—Dalhart National Bank; M. (; 
Stewart, Asst. Cashier.—First Nations! 
Bank; R. S. Coon, Vice-Pres.; R. L. Moore. 
Cashier, in place of W. T. Wheatley; J 
E. Steele, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. |. 
Moore. 

Decatur—City National Bank; W. O. Baile) 
Cashier, in place of G. Williams; J. \W 
Lillard, Jr., Asst. Cashier, in place of . 
A. Simmons. 

De lLeon—First National Bank; W. (| 
Streety, Pres., in place of W. H. Eddle- 
man. 

Denison—National Bank; J. B. McDougiu!! 
Vice-Pres. 

Denton—Denton County National Bank; 
M. Barns, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 
Blewett.—Exchange National Bank; R. 
Bass, Asst. Cashier, in place of Wyli 
Smith. 

Deport—First National Bank; J. R. West- 
brook, Vice-Pres.; Chas. L. Cunningham. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Dublin—Dublin National Bank; R. W. Gray 
Vice-Pres. 

Eagle Lake—First National Bank; F. (©) 
Norris, Vice-Pres., in place of W. T. Eld- 
ridge; Frank Stephens, Vice-Pres. 

Eagle Pass—Border National Bank; S. |’ 
Simpson, Pres., in place of W. A. Bonnet; 
no Cashier in place of S. P. Simpson. 

El Paso—City National Bank; V. B. An- 
dreas, Asst, Cashier.—First National Bank; 
James G. McNary, F. B. Gallagher and W 
M. Butler, Asst. Cashiers.—State Nation:| 
Bank; C. N. Bassett, Vice-Pres.; Geo. D 
_* Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. Rus- 
sell. 

Emory—First National Bank; J. S. Conley 
Cashier, in place of S. K,. McCallon; R. |. 
Simmons, Asst. Cashier, in place of \WV 
T. Neilon. 

Enloe—First National Bank; J. M. Hagovwd 
Pres., in place of C. E. Anderson; C. i 
Anderson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M 
Hagood; B. B. Taylor, Vice-Pres. 

Forney—City National Bank; E. D. McKe!- 
lar, Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Worth—Fort Worth National Bank; no 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of L. C. Hutch- 
ins, deceased.—State National Bank; 
Guinn Williams, Cashier, in place of J. ©. 
Harrison, deceased; M. Woods, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of James Harrison. 
Western National Bank; Geo. P. Levy 
Pres.; F. . McFarland, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Wm. Bohning. 

Frost—First National Bank; Knox Doyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Gainesville—Lindsay National Bank; S. M 
King, Vice-Pres. 

National Bank; Ed. G 


Garland—Citizens’ 
Cole, Vice-Pres. 

Gatesville—First National Bank; G. W. Roy- 
alty, Vice-Pres., in place of F. M. Gard- 
ner. 
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Giddings—First National Bank; J. S. Hills- 
man, Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. Fields; 
J. D. Fields, Jr., Vice-Pres.; A. J. Nisbet, 
Cashier; H. G. Lehman, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. J. Nisbet. 

Gilmer—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; B. D. Futrell, Vice-Pres.; N. M. 
Harrison, Asst. Cashier.—First National 
Bank; F. S. Eberhart, Pres., in place of 
W. Boyd, Sr.; T. S. Ragland, Vice-Pres., 
in place of F. S. Eberhart. 

Goldthwaite—Goldthwaite National 
no Cashier in place of F. D. Wilson. 

Goliad—Commercial National Bank; L. J. 
Lutenbacher, Asst. Cashier. 

Gorman—First National Bank; W. A. Wald- 
rop, Pres., in place of W. H. Eddleman: 
W. H. Eddleman, Vice-Pres., in place of 
H. W. Kuteman; W. A. Hartsel, Cashier, 
in place of W. A. Waldrop. 

Graham—Beckham Natiénal Bank; R. E. 
Lynch, Asst. Cashier, in place of G. F. 
Meece.—Graham National Bank; R. J. 
Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

Granbury—City National Bank; J. H. Doyle, 
Vice-Pres.—First National Bank; A. C. 
Aston, Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. Doyle. 

Grand View—Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; J. B. Harrell, Vice-Pres., in 
place of A. J. Ingle. 

Grapevine—Grapevine National Bank; W. J. 
Borah, Vice-Pres. 

Greenville—First National 
Moore, Asst. Cashier, 
McAdams. 

Groveton—First National Bank; L. P. At- 
mar, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Atmar continues as 
Cashier. 

Hallettsville—Lavaca County National Bank; 
H. J. Strunk, Pres., in place of Friench 
Simpson; Friench Simpson, Cashier, in 
place of Louie Cohn; Bruno Cohn, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Haskell—Farmers’ National 
Murphy, Asst. Cashier, 
Vernon. 

Hawley—First National Bank; Roy Riddel. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Henderson—First National Bank; J. M. 
Mays, Vice-Pres., in place of Tom Arnold. 

Hereford—Western National Bank; A. J. 
Lipscomb, Cashier. 

Hico—Hico National Bank; R. K. Sheton. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Higgins—Citizens’ National Bank; Henry 
Frass, Vice-Pres., in place of M. S. Jones. 

Hillsboro—Citizens’ National Bank; M. H. 
DeWitt, Asst. Cashier.—Farmers’ National 
Bank; E. S. Davis, Pres., in place of E. 
M. Turner; W. M. Williams, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. S. Davis; W. L. Embree. 
Cashier, in place of W. M. Williams; 
James Pritchett, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of W. L. Embree. 

Houston—Commercial National Bank; no 
eashier in place of B. D. Harris.—First 
National Bank; E. A. Palmer, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of F. A. Root.—Houston Na- 
tional Bank; Henry S. Fox, Jr., Vice- 
Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in place of Henry 
S. Fox, Jr.—South Texas National Bank; 
J. E. McAshan, Vice-Pres.; B. D. Harris, 
Cashier, in place of J. E. McAshan. 

Howe—Farmers’ National Bank; eS 
Davis, Asst. Cashier. 

Hubbard—Farmers’ National Bank; J. T. 
Sanders, Vice-Pres., in place of E. B. 
Wood. 

Iowa Park—First National Bank; Hy. 0. 
Young, Asst. Cashier. 

Italy—First National Bank; S. M. Dunlap, 
Pres., in place of J. V. Clark; K. G. 
Stroud, Cashier, in place of S. M. Dunlap. 

Itasca—First National Bank; J. M. Coffin, 
Vice-Pres. 

Jacksboro—Jacksboro National 
Newell, Asst. Cashier. 

Jacksonville—First National Bank; A 
— Cashier, in place of O. A. 
nell. 


Bank; 


Bank; M. UL. 
in place of R. K. 


Bank; W. W. 
in place of J. F. 


zank; J. P. 


es 
Tun- 
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Kerens—First National Bank; Hallie Price, 
Cashier, in place of W. S. Price. 

Killeen—First National Bank; Dillard Stall- 
worth, Asst. Cashier. 

La Grange—First National 
Warnken, Vice-Pres. 

Lampasas—People’s National Bank: J. C. 
Ramsey, Pres., in place of W. R. William- 
son; no Vice-Pres. in place of J. C. Ram- 
sey. 

Laredo—Laredo National Bank; Dario San- 
chez, Vice-Pres., in place of T. C. Frost. 
—Milmo National Bank; M. T. Cogley, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Eugene Kelly; J. 
W. Mussett, Cashier, in place of M. T. 
Cogley. - 

Lockhart—First National Bank; Ed. J. L. 
Green, Vice-Pres., in place of J. G. Blank. 

Longview—First National Bank; L. Trice, 
Pres., in place of R. M. Kelly; W. K. Eck- 
man, Vice-Pres.; T. C. Morgan, Cashier, 
in place of W. K. Eckman. 

Lorena—First National Bank; T. F. 
Pres., in place of E. Rotan. 

Lovelady—First National Bank; J. 
day, Pres., in place of W. W. West: W. 
W. West, Vice-Pres., in place of J. O. 
Monday; Roy B. Sample, Cashier, in place 
of C. F. Corley. 

Lubbock—First National Bank: O. L. Sla- 
ton, Pres., in place of L. T. Lester; R. A. 
Barclay, Vice-Pres., in place of O. L. 
Slaton. 

Mabank—First National Bank; C. M. Hearn. 
Vice-Pres., in place of L. C. Spikes; E. E. 
Treadwell, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Madisonville—First National Bank; J. A. 
Herring, Pres., in place of D. H. Shapira: 
E. B. Seay, Vice-Pres., in place M. Y. 
Randolph. 

Manor—Farmers’ 
Luedecke, Asst. 
K. Freeman. 

Mansfield—First National Bank; J. Bratton. 
Pres., in place of S. T. Marrs; E. R. Hol- 
land, Asst. Cashier. 

Marfa—Marfa National Bank: C. A. Brown. 
Pres., in place of R. K. Colquitt; no Sec- 
ond Vice-Pres. in place of J. R. Sanford. 

Marlin—Marlin National Bank: J. W. Tor- 
bett, Vice-Pres., in place of H. T. Rogers: 
S. H. Johnson, Cashier, in place of T. J. 
Herron; no Asst. Cashier in place of L. B. 
Herron. 

Marshall—First National Bank; E. S. Fry. 
Vice-Pres.; I. Carter, Asst. Cashier. 
Mart—First National Bank; W. W. Wood- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of L. B. Smyth: 
Geo. D. Campbell, Vice-Pres.; E. M. Parks, 

Cashier, in place of W. W. Woodson. 

Mason—German-American National Bank: 
J. W. White, Pres., in place of John Lem- 
burg, Sr.; John Lemburg, Sr., Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. W. White. 

Memphis—First National Bank; D. L. 
ard, Second Asst. Cashier.—Hall County 
National Bank; J. W. Wells. Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. P. Cagle; W. C. Milam. 
Asst. Cashier, in place of T. P. Drake; R. 
I. Madden, Asst. Cashier. 

Merit—First National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of A. H. Birdsong. 

Midlothian—First National Bank; J. E. Hol- 
land, Asst. Cashier. 

Mineola—Mineola National Bank; M. lL. 
Bartholomew, Second Vice-Pres. 
Moody—First National Bank; Chas. 

ard, Vice-Pres. 

Moore—-Moore National Bank; Ben Duncan, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. R. King. 

Mount Pleasant—First National Bank; An- 
nie M. Towler, Pres., formerly Annie M. 
Moores.—Merchants & Planters’ National 
Bank; Jesse H. Seay, Asst. Cashier. 

Mount Vernon—First National Bank; R. A. 
Foster, Vice-Pres. 

Naples—Morris County National 
W. Lewis, Vice-Pres.—Naples 


Bank; Aug. 


Miles, 
O. Mon- 


National 
Cashier, 


Bank; W. G. 
in place of N. 


Kin- 


How- 


Bank; J. 
National 
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Bank; J. M. Clark, Vice-Pres., in place of 
L. R. Hall. 
Nevada—First National Bank; A. F. 
mey, Vice-Pres. 
Nocona—Farmers & 
Pank; W. M. Gilbert, 


Kim- 


Merchants’ National 
Asst. Cashier. 


Oakville—First National Bank; F. H. 
Church, Vice-Pres. 
Odessa—Citizens’ National Bank: W. F. 


Pates, Vice-Pres., in place of B. Ishell. 
Orange—Orange National Bank; S. C. Trim- 
ble, Vice-Pres., in place of G. M. Sells; 


G. M. Sells, 
Jackson. 
Ozona—Ozona National Bank; 
sie, Pres., in place of S. E. 

Couch, Vice-Pres. 
Palestine—Palestine National 


Cashier, in place of H. B. 


Robert Mas- 
Couch; S. E. 


sank; P. W. 





Ezell, Vice-Pres. 
Varis—First National Bank; H. D. McDon- 
ald, Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. McDon- 
ald; no Asst. Cashier in place of J. S. 


Baker. 

Pearsall—Pearsall National 
Sanders, Vice-Pres. 

Pittsburg—First National Bank; W. H. Car- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of O. T. Holt; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of G. A. Swain. 

-Pittsburg National Bank; R. A. Morris, 
Vice-Pres. 

Plainview—First National Bank; L. G. 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of L. L. 
Guy Jacob, Asst. Cashier. 

Plano—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
fank; Joe Bradshaw, Asst. Cashier. 

Pleasanton-—First National Bank; F. Hawk- 
ins, Asst. Cashier. 


3ank; Geo. W. 


Wil- 
Dye; 





Port Arthur—First National Bank; W. L. 
Warnell, Cashier, in place of C. A. Fish- 
er; M. A. Harris, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of W. L. Warnell. 


Quanah—Quanah National 
Davis, Cashier. 
Rockwall—Farmers’ 
Dumas, Vice-Pres., 

land. 

Rotan—First National Bank; W. W. 
Pres., in place of E. Rotan; H. J. Hidder- 
ton and G. L. Robison, Vice-Pres’s. 

Royse—First National Bank; M. B. Wilson, 
Vice-Pres.;: no Asst. Cashier in place of 
Ek. C. Murphy. 

Rule—First National Bank; 
Pres., in place of J. W. Kelley; 
Manning. Asst. Cashier. 

Rusk—First National Pank; J. F. Mallard, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. H. MeCord. 

Saint Jo—First National Bank; H. D. Field, 
Pres., in place of S. M. King; S. M. King, 
Vice-Pres. 


Bank; L. J. 


National 
in place of J. R. 


Bank; J. R. 
Lof- 


Barron, 


Geo. S. Link, 
Geo. W. 


Sun Angelo—First National Bank; WN. S. 
Rives, Asst. Cashier.—Western National 
Bank: R. H. Harris, Vice-Pres.; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of J. B. Gibbs. 

San Antonio—Alamo National Bank; Ernest 
I.. Brown, Asst. Cashier.—City National 


tank; Frederick Terrell, Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. T. Eldridge; H. W. Hart, Asst. 
Cashier. 


San Augustine—First National Bank; Drew 
S. Davis, Vice-Pres. 
Sanger—Sanger National Bank; O. M. Gen- 


tle, Viee-Pres., in place of S. A. Crandall. 


Savoy—First National Bank; D. Stubbs, 
Asst. Cashier, 

Seguin—First National Bank; Chas. C. Di- 
brell, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of Chas. C. Dibrell. 

Seminole—Seminole National jank:; Robt. 
Malone, Pres., in place of W. H. Pren- 


nand; T. <A. Robertson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Robt. Malone. 

Seymour—Farmers’ National 
Fancher, Vice-Pres., in place 
wards; T. S. Whiteside, Asst. 
place of S. J. Edwards. 

Shamrock—First National Bank; N. S. Pen- 
dieton, Asst. Cashier, in place of O. T. 


3ank; H. H. 
of S. Ed- 
Cashier, in 


Nicholson. 
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Snyder—First National Bank; Jesse Thomp- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Stamford—Citizens’ National Bank; J. §S 
Morrow, Pres., in place of W. H. Eddle- 
man; F. E. Morrow, Cashier, in place of 
J. S. Morrow.—First National Bank; J. C 
Bryant, Vice-Pres., in place of R. L. Pen- 
ick; Walter L. Orr, Cashier, in place of J 
Cc. Bryant; J. D. Shackelford. Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of Walter L. Orr. 

Stephenville—Farmers’ National Bank; Jno 
H. Doyle, Cashier, in place of J. W. Frey: 
Carl C. Hardin, Asst. Cashier, in place ot 
J. R. Hyatt.—First National Bank; J. 4 
Wright, Vice-Pres., in place of R. T. Huw 
ley. 

Stratford—First National Bank; Arthur Lik 
Vice-Pres. 

Taylor—City National Bank; H. T. 
Vice-Pres.; James Shaw, Cashier, in plac« 
of H. T. Kimbro.—First National Bank; 
F. L. Welch, Pres., in place of J. W. Kel 
ly; Robt. J. Eckhardt, Cashier, in place «ft 
F. L. Welch; Thompson Hague, Asst 
Cashier, in place of Robt. J. Eckhardt. 

Teague—First National Bank; W. R. Wat 


Kimbrw 


son, Asst. Cashier, in place of S. F. Al 
ford. 

Temple—City National Rank; J. L. Carlisle, 
Asst. Cashier.—First National Bank; Lem 
surr, Asst. Cashier. 

Tyler—Jester National Bank; H. W. Jester 
Asst. Cashier. 





Texarkana—Texarkana National Bank; Jno 
W. Wheeler, Cashier, in place of A. B. Ti 
Loach; no Asst. Cashier in place of Jnuo 
W. Wheeler. 

Tyler—Citizens’ National Bank; T. B. Ram- 
sey, Gus F. Taylor and R. Bergfeld, Vic« 


Pres’s.; Geo. S. McGhee, Cashier, in plac 
of R. Bergfeld; J. D. Patterson, Asst 


Cashier. 

Uvalde—Commercial National Bank: W. IP 
Dermody, Vice-Pres.; J. W. Vanham 
Cashier, in place of W. P. Dermody. 

Van Alstyne—First National Bank; R. I. 
Bowen, Pres., in place of S. S. Dumas; J 
Umphress, Vice-Pres., in place of R. IL 
Bowen; J. A. Slaughter, Asst. Cashier, 
place of J. Umphress. 

Venus—-Farmers and Merchants’ Nation:l 
Bank; W. M. Shytles, Vice-Pres., in plac 
of C. L. Barker; C. L. Barker, Cashier, i 
place of D. W. Burleson. 


Vernon—Waggoner National Bank; W. © 
Anderson, Second Vice-Pres. 
Waco—Exchange National gank; C IL 


Cooper, Asst. Cashier.—Provident Nation il 
Bank; W. T. Clifton, Asst. Cashier. 
Walnut Springs—First National Bank; C. EF 


Durham, Vice-Pres., in place of R. N 
Carlton. 

Weatherford—First National Bank; Georg: 
Fant, Asst. Cashier. 

Wellington—First National tank; <A. V. 
Cocke, Asst. Cashier. 

Whitewright—First National Bank; Cc. BP: 
Bryant, Pres., in place of D. M. Ray; nm 


Cashier in place of C. B. Bryant. 


Whitney—First National Bank; W. K. By- 
ram, Vice-Pres., in place of P. M. Green- 
wade. 

Wichita Falls—Ed. H. Lysoght, Vice-Pres. 

Wills Point—-Van Zandt County Nationa! 


jank; A. W. 
Bruce, Asst. 
Starnes. 
Wolf City 
Maloney, 
M. H. 


Meredith, Vice-Pres.; O, C. 
Cashier, in place of §S 
Citizens’ National Bank; W. P 
Pres., in place of W. H. Wolf 
Wolfe, First Vice-Pres., in place ot 
W. P. Maloney.—Wolfe City Nation: 
Bank; Will Cantrell, Vice-Pres., in plac 
of G. Q. Armstrong; Clyde Moore, Asst 
Cashier. 
Wylie—First National Bank; H. O. Leeves, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. Day. 
Youkum—Yoakum National Bank; Ed. BP. 
Carruth, Vice-Pres.; W. T. Brian, Cash- 
ier, in place of Ed. B. Carruth; E. A. 











NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


Palmer, Asst. Cashier, in 
Brian. 
Yorktown—First National Bank; A. Burow, 


Sr., Vice-Pres., in place of H. Borchers. 
UTAH. 


Logan—First National Bank; Thos. Smart 
Pres., in place of W. S. McCornick. 

Nephi—First National Bank; W. C. 
drews, Asst. Cashier. 

Price—First National Bank; A. W. 
non, Asst. Cashier. 

VERMONT. 

Barre—National Bank; Ben A. Eastman, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. Jackson, dv- 
ceased.—People’s National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of F. A. Hanson. 

Rethel—National White River Bank; J. R. 
Tupper, Vice-Pres., in place of A. A. 
Brooks. 

Brandon—First National*Bank; G. H. Young. 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Stafford; F. 
W. Briggs, Cashier, in place of G. H. 
Young. 

Bristol—First National Bank; Leroy Neal, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of E. E. Van Den- 
burg. 

Chester—National Bank; Percy E. Heald, 
Cashier, in place of Sam Adams; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Percy E. Heald. 

Lyndonville—Lyndonville National Bank; W. 
I. Powers, Vice-Pres. 

Middlebury—National Bank; S. A. 
Pres., in place of A, A. 
ceased. 

Montpelier—First National Bank; J. L. Kel- 
leher, Asst. Cashier. 

Proctorsville—National Black River Bank; 
Albin S. Burbank, Vice-Pres., in place of 
G. S. Hill, 

Springfield—First National Bank; W. D. 
Woolson, Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. H. 
Slack. 


place of W. T. 


An- 
MecKin- 


Ilsley, 
Fletcher, de- 


VIRGINIA. 

Abingdon—People’s National 
Lee, Asst. Cashier. 
\lexandria—Citizens’ National Bank; Car- 
roll Pierce, Vice-Pres.; E. E. Payne, Asst. 
Cashier, 

Bristol—Dominion National 
Moore, Vice-Pres.; H. W. 
Cashier. 

Covington—Citizens’ National Bank; A. A. 
McAllister, Pres.; Geo. L. Miller, Vice- 
Pres., in place of A. A. McAliister. 

Culpeper—Second National Bank; J. J. 
erts, Asst. Cashier. 

Esmont—Esmont National Bank; C. R. Dor- 
rier, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Dorrier continues as 
Cashier. 

Gate City—First National Bank; J. M. John- 
son, Pres., in place of I. P. Kane; D. C. 
Sloan, Vice-Pres. 

Graham—First National Bank; W. B. 
ton, Pres., in place of John Walters; 
eph Keys, Vice-Pres., in 
Sluss. 

Hallwood—Hallwood National 
P. Nock, Asst. Cashier. 
Hot Springs—Bath County National 

Cc. Y. Kent, Asst. Cashier. 

Lebanon—First National Bank; FE. S. Fin- 
ney, Vice-Pres., in place of S. H. Fletch- 
er; Mr. Fletcher continues of Cashier. 

Leesburg—People’s National Bank; Robt. R. 
Walker, Vice-Pres. 

Lexington—First National Bank; B. E. 
Vaughan, Pres., in place of J. T. Dunlap; 
H. C. Wise, Cashier, in place of B. E. 
Vaughan; W. C. Firebaugh, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of H. C. Wise.—People’s National 
Bank; R. C. Walker, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. W. McClung. 

Luray—First National Bank; 
Berry, Asst. Cashier. 

Lynechburg—American National Bank; R. D. 
Apperson, Vice-Pres., in place of P. A. 
Krise; no Cashier in place of S. H. Tay- 
lor; J. L. Nicholas, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; L. N. 


Bank; <A. P. 
Hobson, Asst. 


t0b- 


Mor- 
Jos- 
place of J. H. 
Bank; Walter 


Bank; 


Lawrence T. 


Norfolk 
Lamb, 
Grandy. 

Norton—First National Bank; J. B. Flem- 
ing, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. G. Gil- 
mer. 

Onancock—First National 
Powell, Asst. Cashier. 
Purcellville—Purcellville National Bank; Eu- 

gene Monroe, Asst. Cashier. 
tichmond—First National Bank; W. P. 
Shelton and Alex F. Ryland, Asst. Cash- 
iers.—Planters’ National Bank; Latimer 
Gordon and Conway H. Gordon, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Roanoke—First National 
Meadows, Vice-Pres.; Mr. 
tinues as Cashier. 

Rosslyn—Arlington National Bank; W. C. 
Wibirt, Vice-Pres. and Cashier, in place 
of J. B. Henderson, Jr., and J. S. Buck- 
ner, 

Salem—Farmers’ National 
Beerbower, Asst. Cashier. 
Strasburg—People’s National 
3ushong, Asst. Cashier. 


Norfulk National 
Vice-Pres., in 


Bank; E. T. 
place of C. W. 


Bank; George H. 


3ank;: J. 
Meadows 


Tyler 
con- 


Bank; Cc. W. 
Bank; C. W. 


WASHINGTON. 
3ellingham—Bellingham National Bank; 
William McCush, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. G. Brown; H. P. Jukes, Asst. Cashier. 
in place of H. Wirth.—First Natiunal 
Bank; John Kallsen, Cashier. 

Chewelah—First National Bank; T. 
ter, Vice-Pres, 

Medical Lake—First 
Greene, 
Cashier. 

Newport—First National 3ank; no 
Cashier in place of E. L. Craig. 

North Yakima—First National Bank; W. I. 
Steinweg, Pres., in place of W. M. Ladd; 
A. B. Cline, Cashier, in place of W. L. 
Steinweg.—Yakima National Bank; Ps 
Bartholet, Cashier, in place of J. D. Cor- 
nett. 

Oroville—First National Bank; E. F. 
Cashier, in place of A. B. 
Murray, Asst. Cashier. 

Seattle—First National Bank; C. A. Phil- 
brick, Asst. Cashier.—National Pank; Em- 
ery Olmstead, Asst. Cashier.—Puget Sound 
National Bank; C. L. La Grave, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of I. Kohn. 

Sedro-Woolley—First National 
Harbaugh, Vice-Pres., in place of F. A. 
Hegg; F. C. Fellows, Asst. Cashier. 

Spokane—Fidelity National Bank; E. R. An- 
derson, Asst, Cashier.—Old National Bank: 
T. J. Humbird, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Peter Larson, deceased.—Traders’ Nation- 
al Bank; D. M. Drumheller, Vice-Pres., in 
place of A. F. McClaine; Chas. S. Eltinge. 
Vice-Pres.; Chas. A. McLean, Cashier, in 
place of Chas. S. Eltinge; E. V. Klein and 
W. T. Triplett, Asst. Cashiers, in place 
of Chas. A. McLean and J. E. West. 

Sunnyside—First National Bank; R. C. 
Credie, Asst. Cashier. 

Tacoma—National Bank of Commerce; F. A. 
Rice, Cashier, in place of A. F. Albertson; 
Mr. Albertson continues as Vice-Pres. 

Vancouver — Vancouver National Bank; 
talph Y. Percival, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of H. B. Steel. 

Wenatchee—First National Bank; D. A. 
Beal, Vice-Pres., in place of Conrad Rose. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Blueficld—American National Bank; S. M. 
Smith, Vice-Pres.— Flat Top National 
Bank; W. B. Hicks, Asst. Cashier. 
‘ameron—First National Bank; Lloyd 
Strope, Vice-Pres., in place of Clell Nich- 
ols. 

Clendenin—First National 
borne, Asst. Cashier. 
Elkins—People’s National Bank; R. 
Pres., in place of T. J. Arnold; 


A. Win- 


National 


Pank; O. H. 
Vice-Pres.; R. IL 


Dair, Asst. 


Asst. 


Magee, 
Jacoby; A. P. 


Bank; C. C. 


Mc- 


3ank; C. F. Os- 


Chaffey, 
Jno. F. 
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Nydegger. First vice-Pres., in place of R. 
Chaffey; D. V. Moyle, Asst. Cashier. 

Fayetteville—Fayette County National Bank; 
A. W. Hamilton, Pres., in place of M. 
Harvey; C. W. Dillon, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. W. Hamilton. 

Friendly—First National Bank; A. C. Mar- 
tin, Pres., in place of Hugh Thorn; J. C. 
Thorn, Vice-Pres., in place of J. D. Liv- 
ingston; R. D. Morgan, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. C. Thorn. 

Gary—Gary National Bank; J. H. Barker, 
Cashier, in place of M. M. Lockwood. 

Gormania—First National Bank; xs. FF, 
Schwartz, Second Vice-Pres. 

Grafton—First National Bank; Geo. W. Rey- 
nolds and John W. Hamilton, Vice-Pres’s. 

Harrisville—First National Bank; H. E. 
Hoover, Asst. Cashier, in place of E. H. 
Brake. 

Madison—Madison Bank; C. A. 
Croft, Asst. Cashier, of S. E. 
Bradley. 

Parkersburg—First National Bank; C. C. 
Martin, Second Vice-Pres. 

Pennsboro—First National Bank; M. M. 
Lambert, Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. Wil- 
son. 

Philippi—First National Bank; E. H. Crim, 
Pres., in place of W. T. Ice, deceased. 
Princeton—First National Bank; H. M. Shu- 
mate, Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. Fow- 

ler. 

Ronceverte—Ronceverte National Bank; Geo. 
N. Davis, Vice-Pres., in place of W. W. 
Hume. 

Salem—First National Bank; Oscar C. Wilt, 


National 
in place 


Vice-Pres.; Mr. Wilt continues as Cash- 


ler. 
Webster Springs—First National Bank; J. 
B. Skidmore, Asst. Cashier. 
Wheeling—National Bank of West Virginia; 
J. F. Paull, Vice-Pres.; Baird Mitchell, 
Cashier, in place of W. B. Irvine; Mr. Ir- 
vine continues as Cashier. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo—Langlade National Bank; I. D. Stef- 
fen, Vice-Pres., in place of H. C. Hum- 
phrey. 

Beaver Dam—Old National 
Newton, Vice-Pres. 

Campbellsport—First National 
Glass, Asst. Cashier. 

Eau Claire—Union National Bank; Marshall 
Cousins, Cashier; M. E, Baumberger, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of Marshall Cousins; M. 
B. Syverson, Asst. Cashier. 

Fond due Lac—First National Bank; E. R. 
Herren, Vice-Pres., in place of H. D. Hitt. 

Frederic—First National Bank; William J. 
Starr, Pres., in place of C. Lewis; C. A. 
Carlson, Vice-Pres. 

Janesville—First National Bank; H. S. Hag- 
gart, Asst. Cashier. 

Kaukauna—First National Bank; Julius J. 

Bank; L. A. 


Martens, Vice-Pres. 
Lake Geneva—First National 
Nichols, Pres., in place of A. E. Tyler. 
Manawa—First National Bank; Levi C. Lar- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 
Marinette—First National Bank; J. F. Wit- 
tig, Cashier, in place of W. J. Davis.—Ste- 
phenson National Bank; Robt. F. Good- 


Bank; T. lL. 
Bank; B. H. 
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man, Vice-Pres., in place of W. A. Brown: 
O. P. Osthelder, Asst. Cashier. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee National Bank 0; 
pana J. F. Strohmeyer, Asst. Cash- 
er. 

Mondovi—First National Bank; B. S. Lock- 
wood, Vice-Pres., in place of D. A. Whe 
lan; Geo. Esbensen, Asst. Cashier. 

New London—First National Bank; H. § 
Ritchie, Asst. Cashier. 

Oshkosh—National Union Bank; E. A. Sey- 
erson, Asst. Cashier.—Oid National Bank; 
J. P. Fitch, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. P 
Finney. 

Phillips—First National Bank; G. B. Reedal, 
Pres., in place of P, E. Reedal; John A. 
Raup, Cashier, in place of G. B. Reedal. 

Platteville—First National Bank; Clinton De 
Witt, Cashier, in place of W. M. Hether- 
ington; W. J. Riechers, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of Clinton De Witt. 

Portage—First National Bank; 
in place of J. W. Hansen. 

Racine—First National Bank; F. L. Mitch- 
ell, Vice-Pres., in place of E. O. Hand 
Manufacturers’ National Bank; R. H. Mc- 
Elwee and B. B. Northrop, Vice-Pres’s 
Warren J. Davis, Cashier, in place of L 
B. Northrop. 

Rice Lake—First National Bank; W. A. De- 
mers, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. S. Ey- 
erts; C. E. Overby, Asst. Cashier. 

Rio—First National Bank; B. P. Bergum 
Asst. Cashier, 

Ripon—German National Bank; A. B. Car- 
ter, Asst. Cashier. 

Tigerton — First National Bank; H. R. 
Swanke, Pres., in place of W. K. Rideout 

Waupaca—Old National Bank; Matt Ovrom. 
Asst. Cashier, in place of R. C. Miller. 

Waupun—National Bank; C. A. _ Shaler, 
Pres., in place of L. D. Hinkley. 

Wausau—First National Bank; C. S. Curtis, 
Vice-Pres., in place of R. E. Parcher, d- 
ceased. 

Wautoma—First National Bank; W. A 
Bugh, Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. Tyler 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne—First National Bank; G. E. Ab- 
bott, Vice-Pres.; A. D. Johnston, Cashier. 
in place of G. E. Abbott.—Stock Growers’ 
National Bank; Curtis Templin, Asst 
Cashier, in place of W. H. Barber. 

Evanston—Evanston National Bank; 
Brown, Asst. Cashier. 

Rawlins—Rawlins National Bank; E. A. 
rant, Asst. Cashier. 

Saratoga—First National Bank; Gustav 
Jensen, Vice-Pres.; W. H. Wickham, Cash 
ier, in place of Gustave Jensen. 

Shoshoni—First National Bank; Theo. Beck 
er, Cashier, in place of F. A. Harmon; Z. 
R. Moses, Asst. Cashier, in place of M. Rk 
McFarland. 

Thermopolis—First National Bank; W. 7. 
Bivin, Asst. Cashier. 

Wheatland—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of Reed Elwood. 

PORTO RICO. 

San Juan—First National Bank; E. L. Ar- 
nold, Pres., in place of S. O’Donnell; An- 
dres Crosas, Vice-Pres., in place of FE. I.. 
Arnold. ; 


no Cashier 


James 


Du- 


Asst 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco—Market Street Bank; re- 
ported closed. 


COLORADO. 


Aspen—People’s National Bank; in hands of 
receiver, March 16. 


INDIANA. 


Muncie—People’s National Bank; placed in 
voluntary liquidation, March 14 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Meriden—Southern Bank; suspended 


ness. 
NEBRASKA. 
Humboldt—First National Bank; placed in 
voluntary liquidation, February 23. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Ingersoll—Farmers’ State Bank; liquidated. 
Porter—Porter National Bank; placed in 
voluntary liquidation, January 25. See 
ee Banking & Trust Co.; liqui- 
ated. 


busi- 





HON. LAWRENCE O. MURRAY 


The New Comptroller of the Currency 


See sketch on page 730 
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HON. LAWRENCE O. MURRAY 
Comptroller of the Currency. 





